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ADVERTISEMENT 


Tbc T«lii whidi follow bm baoa the aeonsnlitlMi of omfal fWoi. Tb«y 
mm notOy written for tho amialo,— tn oycnilTe Ibm of pnbikrtkmtbMi 
lEopt tlMm from the greit body of XntbUfti]n,bow«fm» tbeynwtwUlb 

^oYonr, and it !• thonefbt that their meritt are nidi u wiU JuitUy their oolleetioia 
in a eompaotfolnme. The material eoapkyed will be found to iUnetiatet In alaipe 
degree^ the border bietoiy of tbe South. I oan apeak with eooSdenoe of the 
general truthfolneia of ita treatment. The lifo of tbe planter, tbe equattcri tbe 
Indian, and the negRH4he bold and hardy pioneer, and the rigoroiii yeoamn-- 
theae are the auldeeta. In their delineation, I have moetlydfaim from living 
portirite, andf in fmqucBt inataiieea, from aelttd aoaoea and efronmataiioea wttbln 
tht aaemoriea of smu. More need not bo laid. Ineed not wpoloflio for tho 
endeavour to caat over the aotoal, that atmoaphere from the raalma of theideal, 
wbUh, while it conatitotea the very dament of Setion, ii natther fneonaiatent 
with inteUeotnal tmthfolniaa, nor nfrimidly to the gnat polidii of human 
^>:-dety. 
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GRAYLING; OR, “MURDER WILL OUT." 


CHAPTER I. 

The world haa become monstrous matter-of-fact in latter 
days. We can no longer get a ghost story, either for love or 
money. The materialists have it all their o#n way; and 
<n^en the little urchin, eight yeaitf old, instead of deferring 
with decent reverence to the opinions of bis grandiitsmma, 
now stands up stoutly for his own. fcfe believes in every 

ology” t)ut pneumatology. " Faust*’ and the Old Woman 
of Berkeley” move his derision only, and he Would laugh in- 
credulously, if he dared, at the Witch of £ndor. The whole 
armoury of modem reasoning is on his side ; and# however be 
may admit at seasons that belief can scarcety be counted a 
matter of will, he yet puts his veto on all sorts of cteduUtjf! 
That cold-blooded demon called Science hat taJnm the 
of all the other demons. He has certainly caet Bfil 
ble devils, however he may still spare thd'lSrBS^A Wwwifcr 
we are the better for bis 
There is reason to apnreheh9 ifikV 

faith in dbadows, "tlrd ^ !iS% frfidle^ifctf 

moral restraintsrWhlch virtdyhij 

wkere the ItWif iiMIt lAsfc* 

m ha inlnili ^ Mi ^UdAtMf fe^il »« 
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lo 4eal in the real, the actual only, that they venture on no 
auhjects the details of which are not equally vulgar and sus- 
ceptible of prooC With this end in view, indeed, they too 
commonly choosy their subjects among convicted felons, in 
order that they may avail themselves of the evidence which 
led to their conviction ; and, to prove more conclusively their 
devoted adherence to nature and the trutii, they depict the 
former not only in her condition of nakedness, but long before 
she has found out the springs of running water. It is to be 
feared that some of tlie coarseness of modem taste arises from 
the too great lack of that veneration which belonged to, and 
elevated to dignity, even the errors of preceding ages. A love 
of the marvellous belongs, it appears to me, to all those who 
love and cultivate either of the tine arts. I very much doubt 
whether the poet, the painter, the sculptor, or the romancer, 
ever yet lived, who had not some strong bias — a leaning, at 
least. — ^to a belief in the wonders of the invisible world. 
Certainly, the higher orders of j)oet8 and painters, those who 
create and invent, must have a strong taint of the superstitious 
in their composition. But this is digressive, and ‘leads us 
from our purpose. 

It is so long aince we have been suftm^ to see or hear of a 
ghost, that a visitation at tliis time may have the effect of 
novelty, and 1 propose to narrate a story which I heard more, 
than once in my boyhood, from the lips of an aged relative, 
who succeeded, at the time, in maling me believe every word 
of it ; perhaps, for the simple reasoti that she convinced me 
ehe believed every word of it herself. My grandmother was 
on old lady who had been a resident of seat of most fre- 
quent war in Carolina during the RevolutiDii. She had fortu- 
nately sur> ived the numberless atrocities \vhich sht* was yet 
coroiielled to witness; and, a keen observer, with a stroi.g 
memory, she had in store a thousand legends of that stirring 
|jeriod, which served to beguile me from sleep many and many 
a lang winter night. The story whicli I to tell wa^i 
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one of these ; and \ehen I say that ahe not only devoutly be- 
lieved it herself, but that it waa believed by aundry of her 
contemporariea, who were themselves privy to such of the 
circumstances as could be known to third partiesi Mie gravity 
with which I repeat the legend will not be considered very 
astonishing. 

ITie revolutionary war had but a little while been concluded. 
The British had left the country ; but peace did not imply re- 
pose. The community was still in that state of ferment which 
was natural enough to passions, not yet at rest, which had 
been brought into exercise and action during the protracted 
sev^ years* struggle through which the nation had just 
passed. I'he state was overrun by idlers, adventurers, profli- 
gates, and criminals. Disbanded soldiers, half-starved and 
reckless, occupied the highways, — outlaws, emerging from 
their hiding-places, skulked about the settlements with an 
equail .sentiment of hate and fear in their hearts ; — patriots 
were clamouring for justice upon the tories, and sometimes 
anticipating itsvoourse by judgments of their own ; while th ' 
tories, those^ against whom the proofs were too strong for de- 
nial or evasion, buckled on their armour for a renewal of the 
struggle. Such being the comdirioD of the country, it may 
easily be supposed that lilb<and property lacked many of their 
necessaxy hecurities* . generally travelled with weapons 
which wero displayed on the smallest prOvooatiOB ; and few 
who could provide . themselves witii an escort ventored to 
travel any distance without -one. i 

There was, about this time> said my grandnoother,' and 
whib^sudi was the (X)ndition of Ike country, a femily of the 
name of Grayling, that lived jiomewhere upon the skirts of 
' Nini^y-rix ' district, • Grayling, the head Of the lamily, 
dead. He was killed in Buford’s massacre. 'His- wife 
.'/as a lino woman, not very oldy tvho had an only son 
named James, and a Uttk girl, cply ire years Of age, named 
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Lucy. James was but fourteen when his fhther was killed, 
and #iat event made a man of him. He went out with his 
rifle in company with Joel Sparkman, who was his mother’g 
brother, and joined himself to Pickenses Brigrade. Here he 
made as good a soldier as tlie best. He bad no sort of fear. 
He was always the first to go forward ; and his rifle was 
always good for his enemy’s button at a long hundred yards. 
He was in several fights both with the British and tories ; and 
just before the war was ended he had a famous brush with the 
CbCrokM, when Pickens took their country from them. But 
though he had no fear, and never knew when to stop killing 
while the fight was going on, he was the most bashful oOioyg 
that I ever knew ; and so kind-hearted that it was almost 
impossible to believe all we heard of his fierce doings when he 
was in battle. Btit they were neverthi'less (juite true for all 
his hashfulness. 

Well, when the war was over, Joel Sparkman, who lived 
with his sister {irayling, jiersuaded her that it would be better 
to move down into the low ©ounfry. I don’t know whkt 
reason he bad for it, or what they proposed to do there. The^r 
had very little property, hmS Spnrkmah was k knowing matt, 
who could turn his hand to % huiidred things ; and as he Was 
a liacbelor, and foved hit sitter and her children just as if they 
had \mm has it was natumi tbkt the shctuld go with him 
whfchn'er ha wisiwd; Jadfos, tm; wh© wgs iftstless by nature 

and tim taito be had of the wdm had made him 

more so- he was foil of it; and so, one waff»y momfog hi 
their rfarfod fo m city. The waggon 
WHS m tmaW tahm, wHh two hoiw% seareely larger ifoHn 
those that am empioytd ta^eawr ttnckens and fruit to 
the mrm frm the W'a«riwi»ws iafid themabouts. It was 
dHveH hb' a negm foHbw ahnt^d i’lytue, and carried Mm. 
(^ybbg and Lugy. Jaai^s and his umde Hwed «ie saddle too 
wolf to shah th^Kiselvtt up in sQch a vnhiele.; and both of 
them were mounted on fine horses which they had won from 
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proud of it — was one that he had taken atiht? bdltl^ 4f 
pehs of Tarlf^U^ bwfi dragf<Km»i afl4r he li%^ tutn- 

bf^ fhe bwner. Ti>e hoad§' at that %eahon >n?iV akeesiivejy 
bad, for the rains of March had been frequent and heavy, the 
tra^k tvas Very much cut up, and ttie red clay ^rullies of 
hi% of tvere s(> tiitt it required alt 

sftiodtdht^, twehty'titttf^a dfe'yyto-^^^^ the wlieefe out 

of the bo^. • This ntade thehi ti^av^ very slowly — ]^»rhaj)« not 
mOfV' than ifteen hiiles n day. ^Another oaitso for *dow travel- 
lin|!r was; the n^ces^ity Of gyoil ahd a oomtatit !(^ok- 

out ffjr fenerdiesboth up and doWb thv road: and his 

Un^l6 took' it by turns to ride a^-heicd* predis^ly'iis' they did 
when scouting* in War, biVt one Of thefitt altv«ayH We]>t aloiiflr 
with the waggon. 'They tmd gfone dft tliio-way for two days, 
and saw' nothing: to trouble arid lifahm thVrii. There were few 
persons on the high road, and these se4>ined to the full as shy 
of them as they probably Were of strangers. But just as they 
were ftl)o«t to canip, tlie evening of the second day, while 
they were splitting light-wood, and getting out the kettles 
and the frying-pan, a jierson rode up abd joined tliem without 
inueh ceremony. , He was a short thick-sbt m^in, somewliert? 
between ftirty atid fifty ; had ob very coarae and common gar- 
ments, th(}Ugh be ro69 a fine blaok horse of remarkable strength 
and vigour. He Was very ciHl of sjieeoh, though ho had but 
litth^ to say, and that little showed hUn lo bo a person with- 
out much education and with no refibemeut*. He begged ]a*r- 
mWsion to inake one of the eabampment, aftd hiS manner whs 
very resfiectful httd even bumble; but tberti Whs something 
dark and sullen in his facs^his eyes, which were of a light 
grey colour, were v^vjr restless, and his nose tamed up shaiqdy, ^ 
iiiicl was ver>' red. His ftm^hcad was excessively bread, and 
hiH eyt^brows thick and ahaggy— wliito hairs being freely 
mingled with f^e d&ik, bolb in diem and upon hl*« head. Mrs. 

( Jrayling did not like the man's looks, and whisjiered her dw- 
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like ta her eon; but James, who felt himself equal to auy 
man said promptly^— 

What of that, mother ? we can’t turn the stranger off and 
say ^noV an^ if he means any mischief, there’s two of us, 
you know*** , , . 

The roan had no, weapons— none, at least, which were then 
visible; and deported himself in so humble a manner, that the 
prejudice which the party had formed against him when he first 
api^eared, if it was not dissipated while he remained, at least 
failed to gain any increase* He was very quiet, di4 not men- 
tion an .unnecessary wordy and and seldom permitted his eyes 
to rest upon those of any of the party, the females not ex- 
cepted, This, perhaps, was the only circumstance that, in the 
mind of Mrs. Grayling, tended to confirm the hostile impres- 
sion which his coming had originally occasioned. In a little 
while the temporary encampment was put in a state equally 
social and warlike. The waggon was wheeled a little way 
into the woods, and off the road ; tlie horses fastened behind 
it in such a SMumer that any attempt to steal them would be 
dillioult of success, even were the watch neglectful which was 
yet be maintained ujion them. Extra, guns, concealed in 
the straw at the bottom of the waggon, were kept well 
loaded. In the foreground, and between the waggon and the 
liighway, a fire was soon blazing with a wild but cheerful 
gleam; aud the worthy dame, Mrs. Grayling, assisted by the 
little girl, Lucy, lost no time in setting, on the fryingrpan, and 
cutting into slices the haunch of bacpuiy which they had pro- 
vided at If^ving, hqme-*j Jaroe«i Grayling, patrolled the woods, 
meanwhile, f(/r, a mile or.two; round the encampment, while 
his uncle^ , Joel . F^paikman, foot to foot with the stranger 
seemed^ if the\|h»e3ttce,of all. care constitutes the. supreme of 
human fidicily^to realize the most perfect conception of 
mortal hapinness. But Joel was very far from being the care- 
less person that he eeemed.; Like on old soldier, he simply 
hung out false colours, and concealed his real timidity by an 
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extra Bhow of confidence and courage. He did not relish the 
stranger from the first, any more than his sister ; and having 
aubjected him to a searching examination, such as was con« 
sidered, in those days of peril and suspicion, by no means in* 
consistent with becoming courtesy, he came rapidly to the 
conclusion that he was no better than he should be. 

^‘You are a Scotchman, stranger,” said Joel, suddenly 
drawing up his feet, and bending forward to the other witli 
an eye like that of a hawk stooping over a covey of partridges. 
It was a wonder that he had not made the disco veiy before. 
The broad dialect of the stranger was not to be subdued ; bat 
Joel made slow stages and short progress in his mental jour* 
ne 3 rings. The answer was given with evident hesitation, but 
It was affirmative, 

“Well, now, it’s mighty strange that you should ha* fou’t 
with us and not agin us,” responded Joel Sparkman. “ There 
was a precious few of the Scotch, and none that I knows on, 
saving yourself, perhaps, — that didn’t go dead agin us, and 
for . the tones, through thick and thin. That * Cross Cre»ek 
settlement’ was A ughty ugly thorn in the sides of us whigs. 
It turned out a raa md stock of varmints. I hope— 1 reckon , 
stranger — you aint . om that part.” 

“No,” said the other ; oh, no! I’m from over the other 
quarter. Tm from the Duncan setttlcment above.” 

“ I’ve hearn tell of that other settlement, but I never know'd 
as any of the men fou’t with us. Wliat giniral did you fight 
under ? What Carolina gineral ?” 

“ I was at Gfira Swamp when General Gates was defeated 
was still the hesitating reply of the other. 

“ Well, I thank God, 1 wam’t tliere, though I reckon things 
wouldn’t ha’ turned out quite so had, if there had been a leetlo 
sprinkling of £?ainter’S, or Pickens’s, or Marion’s men, among 
them two-legged critters. tliat run that day. They did tell 
that some of . the regiments went ofi’ without ever once 
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’ N<y#y 1 hfoj()e ytfa wafii’*6 

* virftH not,’' iaifi iht^ ofher, v^ ith rtometliiiig nidt^ of 
piV)mptne«<(^’ 

^ F doii’(?'l»lame il ehap for dodging a btiTlot if c&n, or lH»- 
ing too qiiksk /or a bagtiet, becadst*', Vm thinking, a livo itvan 
i« tt btfkcr irtan ftifdn a fe'ad o»o, or he cart become do ; 

bdt tri mil 'v^ithodt taMdg a dittglb craickot the hiimy; dotvn- 
rfghi bdte^rdJoe. Theresa no two way^ ai)Out it, dtrart^r.’* 

Thid tfjpirtlOn, ddircirt^ Widi con^odombie omphasi®, met 
#fih* ih^ a«?<eiit Of Ib^ fiksOlcttmati, but Joel Sparkman 

tirkd^ndt fW^TIelSiverted, tiV<HES by bis own eloquence^ from tlio 

object o/boThnirtitt'* 

“ But you ain’t said,” he contmued, who was your Caro- 
lina g§ne/ab t^ates was from ViTginny, and he stayed a 
mighty short tifiie ivhert be corne; Vou didn’t rati far at C^am- 
dert/T rdtkdn, arid ybh joined the army ag’hi, and come in witii 
(Greene? Was tiiat the Imw ? 

To this tht stranger assluit^d, though Mith evident disincli- 
nation. 

** Then, tnort’’t he, we sortudimes weirt into the same scratch 
together V I was at (t)wpt*niir and Ninety-Six, and seen sar- 
vice at othtd ddds am! eends; where there wa^ mon* fighting 
than fun. I reckon you must hat^ IfeOn at ‘ Ninety- Si 
perha]is at {’owpens tod, if you weirt with Morgtn ?” 

Ibe unwiHingness'of Bit* strangtyr to respond to these tjues- 
titms appeared to iucrease. He admitted) howe<ver, that be 
bad been at « Ninety-Six,” though, as spkrkman afterwkrds 
remembered, in this ckie, a# in that of the defbat rtf Gates, at 
Gam Swamp, he had not on *Whi(jh side he had fought:— 
J6e],bk he draco vor(*d Bie reluctance of hie guest to' anawer 
his qdesfitma, and pofeorved his growing doggedn^s, forbore 
to knnoy UitiV, but rtAerttally resolved to keep a sharper look- 
out Bum ever upon his motions. Hts examination concluded 
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with an inquiry, which, in the plain-dealing regions of the 
south and south-west, is not unfrequently put first. 

And what mout be your name, stranger 

Macnab,” was the ready response, Sandy Macnah.’’ 

Well, Mr. Macnab, I see that my sister’s got 80p][')er tV'lrdy 
for us ; so we mou’t as well fall to upon the hOfeCahe 
bacon.” . 

S'j)arkman rose while speaking, aiid Idd the way to the 
near the waggon, where Mrs. ^rityliwg had' Spread 
We’re pretty nigh on thfe 'nialttfrOid h^t^, but I 
no great danger now. .liiil (?rd5«^ling kee])i Watdfiffbr 

us, and he’s got two as good eyes in histleaS^ as hny se^tiiit lit 
fhe feountry, arid a rifle thfit, after yori ottOe ktiOw hOW it 
shoots, ’twottld do 5 *oUr heart good % honr itirertrk, if so hi? 
that twa’n’t j^our heart that he drkwed ^ght 6ri. He’ii ri 
digioufl line fehot, and as ready tb ohOot rind fight aii if he li^^d 
a fiateral caHmg that Way.” ^ 

Wait for himhelbrewe demanded Mile- 

nab, aiixkjtisly. 

By no tort O’ reason, stNiiiget,” arisw(?red f^parkman.^ 
lie’ll watch fur us while we’re eating, arid after that Jif 
change shoes with him. ^lo fall to, and don’t iriihd What’s a 
coming;” 

Sparkman had just broken the boecake, when a dtStanfc 
whittle wl^heaVd. ’ 

“ Ha ! that’s the lad now !” he exclaimed, rihteg to IiiH fl*et 
He% on Imib Ho’s got sight of an inimy’s Are, 1 reckon,— 
’Twon’t bfe dni^a«)dibh?, fHend MifcferiaH'Oh get our we’pOris 
in readings and, io tpealeirig^ Sprirkmaii bid his iliatot get 
into the waggon, wdierO the little Lucy bad already placed 
berself, while lie threw of>en the pan of hCs rifle, and tui^sijd 
the j[>riinitig over with his fioget, ^faOriab/ riK»at3Wlflle> hhd 
tnk<^n IVom hiS holsters,' whidi hO had been sitting 

ui>oii. a pair of horseman’s pistols, richly mounted with lfgute*r 
in sihe^r. These wer^ largl^ and long, arid had urideuf ly stca 
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service. Unlike his companion, Ms proceedings occasioned no 
comment. What he did seemed a matter of habit, of which 
he was himself scarcely conscious. Having looked at his 
priming, he laid the instruments beside him without a word, 
and resujped the bit of hoecake which he had just before re- 
q^ivedi from Sparkman. Meanwhile, the signal whistle, sup- 
posed to come from James Grayling, was repeated. Silence 
then ensued fpr a brief space, which Sparkman employed in 
perambulating the .grounds immediately contiguous. At 
lengM^ just as he had, returned to the tire, the sound of a 
horse's feet was beards and > shai^, quick hallo from Grayling 
informed his uncle that all was right. The youth made his 
appearam^ , a, moment after, accompanied by a stranger on 
horseback, a tall, f>ne-?looking young man, with a keen, flash- 
ing eye, and a ypice whose lively, clear tones, as lie was heard 
appro^hing, .sounded cheerily like tUpse of a trumpet after 
victory. James Grayling kept along un toot beside the new- 
corner;, nnd to laugl:biaud free,.gUb, garrulous, tones, 

betrayed to his uncle, long ere he drew nigh enough to de- 
clare the fact, that he had met unexpectedly with a friend, or, 
at ;least» an old %cquaintsuce. ^ 

, ** Wb>% who have yqu got tliere, James was tlic demand 
of Sparkman, as he dropped the butt of his rifle upon the 
ground. ^ 

** Why, who do you think, uncle ? Who but S^jencer 
—our own xuajor . 

Ton dem't wy sp Irrrwhat 1— well! Li’ne) Spencer, for sar- 
tinl; Jbordbl(ess,yo^m^}or,who;dl'^’^4ougbt,t0 8eeyau in 
these, i)arts ; und jest mounted too, for all natur, as if the w^^: 
vaa, to be fou"t over ag*m, WdU Um raal glad to see you<- 
I tbat'« i” 

And Vm veiy glad to see ynn, Sparkm^/’ said the ptber, 
as, be alighted from to steed, and yielded to hand to the cor- 
dial grasp of the other. 

Well, I knows that, major, without you saying it. But 
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you’ve jest come in the right time. The bacon’s fiying, and 
here’s the bread let’s down upon our haunches, in right good 
aimest, camp fashion, and make the most of what God gives 
us in the way of blessings* I reckon you don’t mean to ride 
any farther to-night, major ?” 

^^No,” said the person addressed, '^not if you’ll let me 
lay my heels at your fire. But who’s in your waggon ? My 
old friend, Mrs. Grayling, I suppose ?” 

That’s a true word, major,” said the lady herself, making 
her way out of the vehicle with good-humoured agility, and 
coming forward with extended hand. 

‘^Keally, Mrs. Qraylin, I’m glad to see you.” And the 
stranger, with the blandness of a gentleman and the hearty 
warmth of an old neighbour, expressed his satisfaction at once 
more finding himself in the company of an old acquaintance. 
Their greetings once over, Major Spencer readily joined the 
group about the fire, while .lames Grayling— though with some 
reluctance — disappeared to resume his toils of the scout while 
the supper proceeded. 

And who have you here P” demanded fe’i)encer, as his eye 
rested on the dark, hard features of the Scotchman. Spark- 
man told him all that he himself had learned of the name and 
character of the stranger, in a brief whisper, and in a moment 
after formaUv introduced the parties in tliis fashion — 

Mr. Miroab, Major Spencer. Mr. Macnab says he’s true 
blue, major, and fon’t at (?amden, when (General Gates run so 
hard to * bring the d — d militia hack.* Ho also fou’t at Ninety- 
Six, and Cowpen — so I reckon we had as good as count him 
one of us.” 

Major Spencer scrutinized the Scotchman keenly— a scrutiny 
which the latter seemed very ill to relish. He put a few ques- 
tions to him on the subject of the war, and sdme of the actious 
in which he allowed himself to have been concerned ; but his 
evident reluctance to unfold himself— a reluctance so unaturil 
to the brave soldier who has gone through his toils honourably 
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— ^had the natural effect of discouraging the young officer ? 
whoso sense of delicacy had not been materially impaired 
amid the the rude jostlings of a military life. But, though he 
forebore to propose any other question to Macnab, his eyes 
continued to survey the features of his sullen countenance 
with curiosity and a strangely increasing interest. This he 
subsequently explained to Sparkman, when, at the close of 
supper, Janos Grayling came in, and the former assumed the 
duties of the scout. 

I have seen that Scotchman’s face somewhere, Sparkman, 
and I’m convinced at some interesting moment : but where, 
when, or how, I cannot call to mind. The sight of it is even 
associated in my mind with sometliing painful and unplea- 
sant ; where could I have seen him 'f” 

I don’t somehow like his look myself,” said Sprakrnaii, 
“ and 1 luislists he’s been rether more of a tory than u whig ; 
but that’s nothing to the purpose iu)w; and he’s at our lire 
aud we’ve broken hoecake together ; ho we cjimiot rake u]) 
the old ashes to make a dust with.” 

No, surely not,” was the reply of 8i)encer. “ Kven though 
we know him to bi'. a torjq the cause of former quarrel should 
occasion none now. But it should produce watchfulness and 
caution. I’m glad to see that you have not forgot your old 
business of scouting in the swamp.” 

“ Kin I forget it, major demanded HparkmlQi, in tones 
which, thoqgh whispered, were ftill of emphasis, as he laid 
ear to the earth to listen. 

James has ffnished supper, major— that’s his whistle to 
tell me so ; and I’ll jest step back to make it cl’ar to him how 
w’re to keep uji the watch to-night.” 

Goont me in your arnmgemeuts, Sparkman, as I am one 
of you for the night,” said the major. 

“ By what sort of means,” was the reply. Itie night must be 
’Shared between James and myself. If so you wants to keep 
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company with one or t’other of ns, why that’s another thing, 
and, of course, you can do as you please/’ 

We’ll have no quarrel on the subject, Joel,” said tlu* 
officer, good-naturedly, as they returned to the camp together. 


CHAPTER 11. 

The arrangements of the party were soon made. Spencer 
renewed his offer at the fire to take his part in the watcli ; and 
the Scotchman, Macuab, volunteered his services also; but 
the offer of the latter was another reason why that of the 
former should be declined. Sparkman was resolute to have 
everything his own way ; and while James Grayling w(*nt <uit 
upon liis lonely rounds, he busied himselfin cutting buslies and 
making a sort of tent for the use of his late commander. Mra. 
Grayling and Lucy slept in the waggon. The Scotchman 
stretched himself with little effort lK»fore the fire; while Joel 
Sparkman, wrapping himself up in the cloak, crouched under 
the waggon body, with his back resting partly against one of 
the wheels. From time to time he rose and thrust additional 
brands into the fire, looked np at the night, and round upon 
the encamjipient, then sunk back into his perch and stole a 
few moments, at intervals, of uneasy sleep. Ilie first two 
hours of the watch were over, and James Gr^ling was reliev- 
ed. The youth, however, felt in no mood for sleep, and taking 
his seat be the fire, he drew from hfs pocket a little volume of 
Easy Reading Lessons, and by the fitfhl flame of ilm resinous 
light- wood, he prepared, in this rude manner, to make up for 
the precious time which his youth' had lost of its legitimab* 
oinploymentH, in the stirring events of the preceding seven 
years consumed in war. He was surprised at tliis employment 
by his late commander, who, himself sleepless, now emerged 
from the bushes and joined Grayling at the fire, llie youth 
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had been rather a favonrite with Spencer. They had 
both been reared in the same neighbourhood, and the first 
military achievmente of James had taken place under the eye, 
and had met the approbation of his officer. The difference of 
their ages was just such as to permit of the wfea attacliment 
of the lad without diminishing any of the reverence which 
should be felt by the inferior. Grayling was not more than 
seyirateen, and Spencer was perhaps thirty-four — the very 
prime of manhood. They sat by the fire and talked of olden 
times and told old stories with the hearty glee and good nature 
of the young. Their mutual inquiries led to the revelation of 
their several objects in pursing the present journey. Those of 
James Grayling were scarcely, indeed, to be considered his 
own. They were plans and purposes of his uncle, and it does 
not concern this narrative that we should know more of their 
nature than has already been revealed. But whatever they 
were, tliey were as freely unfolded to his hearer as if the parties 
had been brothers, and Spencer was quite as frank in his re- 
velations ns lus companion. He, too, was on his way to 
Charleston, from whence he was to take passage for England. 

** I am rather in a hurry to reach town,’* he said, ** as I 
learn tJiat tlie Falmouth packet is preparing to sail for Eng- 
land in a few days, and I must go in her.” 

**For England, major!” exclaimed the youth with unaf- 
fected astonishment. 

James, for England. But why — what astonishes 
you 

" Why, lord !” exclaimed the simple youth, if they only 
knew there, as 1 do, what a cutting and slashing yon did use 
to make among their red coats, I reckon they’d hang you to 
the first hickory.” 

« Oh, no ! scarcely,” said the other, with a smile. 

**Bat I reckon you^U change your name, major?” continued 
the youth. 

” No,” responded Siwaccr, <‘if I did that, I should lose the 
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Object of my voyage. You must know, James^ that an old 
relative has left me a good deal of mouey in Euglaud^ and I 
can only get it by proving tliat I am Lionel Spencer ; so you 
see I must carry my own name, whatever may be the risk.'* 

Well, maj<j||3^ou know best ; but I do think if they could 
only have a guess of what you did among their sodgers at 
Hobkirk’s and Cowpens, and Eutaw, and a dozen other 
places, they’d find some means of hanging you up, peace or 
no peace. But I don’t see what occasion you have to he 
going cl’ar away to England for monej'-, when you’ve got a 
sight of your own al^ead3^” 

Not 80 much as you think for,” replied the major, giving 
un involuntary and uneasy glance at the Scotchman, who waa 
seemingly sound asleep on the opposite side of the fii-e. 

There is, j'ou know, but little money in tlie country at any 
time, and 1 must get what I want for my exjienses when I 
reach Charleston. I have just enough to carry me there.” 

^^Well, now, major, that’s mighty strange. I always 
thought that you was about the best off of any man in oar 
j)ai't 8 ; but if you’re strained so close, I’m thinking, migor, — 
if so be you wouldn’t think me too presumptuous, — you’d 
belter let me lend you a guinea or so that I’ve got to spare 
and you can pay me back when you get the English money.” 

And the youth fumbled in his bosom fur a little cotton wal- 
let, which, with its limited contents, was displayed in ano- 
ther iustant to the eyes of the officer. 

No, no, James,” said the other, patting back tlie generous 
tribute ; 1 have (|aite enough to carry me to Charleston, and 
when there I can easily get a supply from the merchants. 
But 1 thank you, my good fellow, for your offer. You are a 
good fellow, James, and I will remember you.” 

It is needless to pursue the conversation farther. The 
night passed away without any alarms, and at dawn of the 
next day the whole party was engaged in making prepara- 
tion fer a *itart. Mrs. Grayling was soon busy in getting 
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breakfast in readiness. Major Spencer consented to remain 
with them until if was over ; but the Scotchman, alter re- 
turning thanks very civilly for his accommodation of the 
night, at once resumed his journey. His course seemed, like 
their own, to lie below; but he neither d^ared his route 
n(;r betrayed the least desire to know that g Spencer. Tlie. 
latter had no disposition to renew those inciuiries from which 
the stranger seemed to shrink the night before, and he ac- 
cordingly suffered him to depart with a (juiet farewell, and 
the utterance of a good-natured wish, in which all the parties 
joined, that he might have a pleasant journey. When he was 
fairly out of sight, Spencer said to Sparkman, 

“ Had I liked that fellow’s looks, nay, had I not positively 
disliked them, I should have gone with him. As it is, I will 
rt*main and share your breakfast.” 

The repast being over, all parties set forward ; but Spencer, 
after keeping along with them for a mile, took his leave also. 
The slow waggon-pace at which the family travelled, did not 
suit the high-spirited cavalier ; and it was necessary, as he 
assured them, that he should reach the city in two nights 
more. They parted with many regrets, as truly felt as they 
were warmly expiessed; and James Grayling never felt the 
tedium of waggon traVelling to be so severe as throughout the 
whole of tliat day when he separated from his favourite cap- 
tain. But he was too stout-hearted a lad to make any com- 
plaint ; and his dissatisfaction only showed itself in his un- 
wonted silence, and an over-anxiety, which his steed seemed 
to feel in common with himself, to go rapidly ahead. Tims 
the day passed, and the wayfarers at its close had made a pro- 
gress of some twenty miles trom sun to sun. The same pre- 
cautions marked their encampment this night as the last, and 
they rose in better spirits with the next morning, the dawn of 
which was very bright and pleasant, and encouraging. A 
similar journey of twenty miles brought them to a place of 
bivouac as the sun went down; and they prepared as usual 
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for their securities and mi)iier. They found themselves on the 
edge of a very dense forest of pines and scrul)l)y oaks^ a portion 
of which was swallowed up in a deep bay— so called in the 
dialect of the country— a swamp-bottom y the growth of which 
consisted of mjagled cypresses and bay-trees, wiUi tupola, 
g\uii, and dens^lfcickets of low stunted shrubbery, cane grass, 
and dwarf willows, which tilled up every interval between 
the trees, and to the eye most effectually barred out every hu- 
man intruder. This bay was chosen as the background for 
the camping party. Their waggon was wheeled into an area 
on a gently rising ground in front, under a pleasant shad** of 
oaks and hickories^ with a lonely pine rising loftily in occa- 
sional spots among them. Here the horses were taken out, 
and James Grayling prepared to kindle up a fire ; but, looking 
for his axe, it was unaccxjuritably missing, and after a fruitless 
search of half an hour, the party came to the conclusion that 
it had been left on the spot where they had slept lust nigfit. 
This was a disaster, and, while they meditated in what man- 
ner to repair it, a negro boy appeared in sight, passing along 
the road at their feet, and driving befort' him a small herd of 
cattle. From him they learned that they were only a* mile or 
two fiom a farmstead where an axe might be borrowed ; and 
James, leaping on his horse, rode forward in the hope to obtain 
one. He found no difficultj'^ in his quest; and, having obtained 
it from tlie farmer, who was also a tavern-keeper, he casually 
asked if JMajor Spencer had not stayed with him the night be- 
fore. He was somewhat surprised when told that he had not. 

There was one man stayed with me last night,” said the 
farmer, ^'but lie didn’t call himself a major, and didn’t much 
look like one.” 

He rode a fine sorrel horse, — ^tall, bright colour, with white 
fore foot, didn’t he ?” asked James* 

No, that he didn’t 1 He rode a powerful black, coal black, 
and not a bit of white about him.” 

“ Tliat was the .Scotchman ! But I wonder the major didn’t 
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stop with you. He must have rode on. Isn’t there another 
house near you, below 1” 

Not one. There’s ne’er a house either above or below for 
a matter of fifteen miles. Tm the only man in all that distance 
that’s living on this road ; and I don’t thin^|rour friend could 
have gone below, as I should have seen hin^ass. I’ve been 
all day out there in that field before your eyes, clearing up the 
brash.” 


CHAPTER III. 

Bombwhat wondering that the major should have turned aside 
from the track, though without attaching to it any importance 
at that particular moment, James Grayling took up the bor- 
rowed axe and hurried back to the encampment, where the toil 
of cutting an extra supply of light-wood to meet the exigen- 
cies of the ensuing night, sufficiently exercised his'mind as well 
as his body, to prevent him from meditating upon the seeming 
strangeness of the circumstance. But when he sat down to 
his supper over the fire that he had kindled, his fancies crowded 
thickly upon liim, and he felt a confused doubt andjsuspicion 
that something was to hap(>en, he knew not what. His con- 
jectures and apprehensions were without form, though not al- 
together void ; and he felt a strange sickness and a sinking at 
the heart which was very unusual with him. He had, in short, 
that lowness of spirits, that cloudy apprehensiveness of soul 
which takes the form of presentiment, and makes us look out 
for danger even when the skies are wifriout a cloud, and the 
breeze is laden, equally and only, with balm and music. His 
moodiness found no sympathy among his companions. Joel 
Sparkman was in the best of humours, and his mother was so 
cheery and happy, that when the thoughtful boy went off into 
the woods to watch, he could hear her at every moment break- 
ing out into little catches of a country ditty, which the gloomy 
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of the late war had not yet obliterated from her memory 
It’s ver)^ strange !’* 8oliloi|uized the youth, >8 he wandered 
along the edges of the dense bay or swamp-bottom, which we 
have passingly referred to, — “ it’s very strange what troubles 
me so I 1 feel almost frightened, and yet I know I’m not fo 
be frightened easily, and I don't see anything in the wood^ to 
frighten me. It’s strange the major didn’t come along this 
road ! Maybe he took another higher up that leads by a dif- 
ferent settlement. I wish I had asked the man at the house 
if there’s such another road. I reckon t here must be, Iiow- 
ever, for where could the major have gone r” 

The nnphilosophical mind of James Grayling did not, in hi« 
farther meditations, carry him much beyond this starting 
l>oint; and with its continual recurrence in soliloquy, he pro- 
ceeded to traverse the margin of the bay, until he came to its 
junction with, and termination at, the higli road. Tlie youth 
turned into this, and, involuntarily departing from it a mo- 
ment after, soon found liimself on tiie opposite side of the 
bay thicket. He wandered on and on, as he himself de- 
scribed it, without any power to restrain himself. He knew 
not how far he went ; but, instead of maintaining his watch 
for two hours only, he was gone more than four; and, at 
length, a sense of weariness which overpowered him all of a 
sudden, caused liiro to seat himself at the foot of a tree, and 
snatch a few moments #f rest. He denied that he slept in 
this time. He insisted to the last moment of his life that 
sleep never visited his eyelid# that night, — that he wa# con- 
scious of fatigue and exhaustion, but not dn)wsiness,--and 
tliat this fatigue was so numbing as to be painful, and eilbctu- 
ally kept him from any sleep. While he sat thus beneath the 
tree, wiih a body w^eak and nerveless, but a mind excited, he 
knew not how or why, to the most acute degree of exj>ecta- 
tion and attention, ho heard his name called by the well- 
known voice of his friend, !^*{ajor Speucer* . The voice called 

h 
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him thr«fe James Grayling ! — James I — James Gray- 

ling !” Iwibre he conld muster strength enough to answer. It 
was not conroge ho wantiKl,- of that he was jjositive, for Iio 
felt sure, as he said, that something had gone wrong, and he 
was never more ready to fight m his life th^ at that moment, 
could be have commanded the physical capacity; but his 
throat seemed dry to suffocation,— his lips ellVctimlly sealed 
up as if with wax, and when he did answer, the sounds 
seemed as fine and soft as the wlusper of some child just born. 

** Oh ! major, is it you ‘r’* 

Such, he thinks, were tho vtny wortls ho niadi* nsi* of in re- 
ply ; and the answer that he receivi'd was instantaneous, 
^ough the voice came fronj 8om(* litth* distance in the baj", 
and his own voice he did not hear. He only knows what he 
meant to say. The answer was to this effect. 

It is, James! — It is your own friend, Lionel Spencer, that 
s{)eaks to you ; do not be alarmed wh{'U you sec me ! 1 have 
been sliocltingly murdered ! ’ 

James asserts that be tried to tell lum that he w ould not be 
trigbteued, but hi?: ow'n voice was still a whisper, which he 
himself could scarcely Iiear. A nxonient after he had spoken, 
he heard sumetlung like a sudden b^ee^e that rustled through 
bay bushes at his feet, and his eyes were closed without 
bk effort, and indeed in spite of himself. Wlieii he opened 
them, be mw Major Spencer standing at the edge of the bay, 
about twenty steps from him. Though he stood in the shade 
of a thkdeet, and iliere was no light iu the heavens save that 
stars, he was yet enabled to distinguish jwrfectly, and 
vHib great ease, every lineamt^nt of his friend's face. 

He looked very pale, and, his garments wen* covered with 
blood ; and James said that he strove very' much to rise from 
thte place where he sat and approach him ; — ^"for in truth/' 
said the kd, ** so far firotn feeling any fear, I felt nothing but 
Ihry in my heart ; but I could not move a limb. My feet were 
fastaoed to. the ground; my hands to ray sides; and I could 
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only bend forward and gasp. I Mt as if I thould have died 
with vexation that I could not riae ; but a power w^hiiih I 
could not resist, made me motionlea#, and almost s|h'ocU1c^s. 

I could only say, ‘ Murdered !*— and tliat one word I believe I 
must liave repeated a dozen times. 

“ ‘ Yes, murdered ! — murdered by the Scotcliman who slept 
with us at the fire the night before last. James, I look to yo u 
to have the murderer brought to justice 1 James ! — do you 
hear me, James?*” 

These,” said James, I think were the very words, or near 
abtmt the veiy words, that I heard ; and 1 tried to ask Ibe 
major to tell me how' it was, and how I could do wlmt he r**- 
(juirod ; but I didn’t hear myself speak, though it would ap- 
pear that he did, for almost immediately after I had tried to 
Hpoak what | wished to say, be answered me just as if S had said 
it. He told me that the Scotchman had wayhiid, killed, and hid- 
den him in that very bay; that his mnrdert^r had gone to 
Charleston ; and that if 1 made haste to town, I would find 
him in the Falmouth packet, which was then lying iu the har- 
bour and ready to sail fur England. He farther said that; 
everything dejicnded on iny making haste,— that I must reach 
town by to-morrow night if I wanted to be in seastm, and go 
right on board the vessel and charge the criminal with the 
deed. ’ Do not be afraid/ said he, when he had finished ; * be 
afraid of nothing, Janies, for Ood will help and strengthen 
you to the end/ When 1 heard all I burst into a flood of tears, 
and then I felt strong. I felt I could talk, or fight, or fld- , 
most anytMng; and I jumped up to my feet, and was just 
about to ran down to where tlie major stood, but, with the 
first step which I made ferward, he was gone. I stopped and 
looked all around me, but 1 could see nothing; and the bay' 
was just as black as midnight ;Bttt I went down to it, and 
tried to press in where I tkonghl the major had been standing; 
but I couldn’t get far, the brash and bay leaves were so «;los£' 
and thick. I was now bold and strong enough, and I calh d 
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out, loud enough to be heard half a mile. I didn’t exactly 
know what I called for, or what I wanted to learn, or I have 
forgotten. Bat 1 heard nothing more. Then I remembered 
the camp, and began to fear that something might have hap- 
pened to mother and uncle^ for I now felt, what I had not 
thought of before, that I had gone too far round the bay to be of 
much asaiatance, or indeed, to be in time for any, had they been 
suddenly attacked. Besides, I could not think how long I 
had been gone ; but it now seemed very late. The stars were 
shining their brightest, and the thin white clouds of morning 
w^ere beginning to rise and run towards the west. AVoll, I 
bethought me of my course, — ^for I was a little bewildered and 
doubtful where I was ; but, after a little thinking, I took the 
back track, and soon got a glimpse of a camp-fire, which was 
ne.ifly burnt down ; and by this I reckoned I was gone consider- 
ably longer than my two hours. When I got back into the 
camp, I looked under the waggon, and found uncle in a sweet 
sleep, and though my heart was full almost to bursting 
wuth what I bad heard, and the cruel sight I had seen, yet 
1 wouldn’t waken him ; and 1 beat about and mended the 
fire, and watched, and waited, until near daylight, when 
.mother called to me out of the waggon, and asked who 
it was. ’IliiH wakened my. uncle, and then I up 
and told all that had happened, for if it had been to 
save my life, I couldn’t have kept it in much longer. But 
though mother said it was very strange, Uncle Sparkman con- 
sidered that I had been only dreaming ; but he couldn't per- 
suade me of it; and when I told him I intended to be off at 
daylight, just as the major had told me to do, andiide my 
best all the way to Charleston, he laughed, and said I was a 
fool. Bat I felt that I was no fool, and 1 was solemn certain 
that I hadn’t been dreaming ; and though both mother and he 
tried their hardest to make me put off going, yet 1 made up 
luy mind to it, and they had to give up. For, wouldn’t I 
have been a prettj" sort of a ftie^ to the major, if, after what 
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he had told me, I could have stayed beliind^ and gone on only 
at a waggon-pace to look after the murderer ! I don’t think 
if I had done so that I should ever have been able to look a 
white man in the face again. Soon as the peep of day, I was 
on horseback. Mother was mighty sad, and begged me not to 
go, but Uncle Sparkman was mighty sulky, and kept calling 
me fool bpou fool, until I was almost angry enough to forget 
that we were of blood kin. But all his talking did not stop 
me, and I reckon I was five miles on my way before be had 
his team in traces for a start. I rode as briskly as I could 
get on without hurting my nag. I had a smart ride of mon^ 
than forty miles before me, and the road was very heavy. 
But it was a good two hours from sunset when T got into 
town, and the fir^t question I asked of the people I met was, 
to show me ^ here the ships were kept. When I got to the 
wharf they showed me the Falmouth packet, where rfie lay 
in the stream, ready to sail as soon as the wind sliould fa** 
vour,” 


CHAPTEB IV. 

James Gbatlino, with the same eager impatience which he 
has been suffered to describe in bis own language, had already 
hired a boat to go on board the British packet, when he re- 
membered that he had neglected all those means, legal and 
otherwise, by which alone his purpose might be jwoperly ef- 
fected. He did not know much about legal process, but he 
had common sense enough, the moment tliat he began to reflect 
on the subject, to know that some such process was necessary. 
This conviction produced another difficulty ; be knew not in 
which quarter to tmm for counsel and assistance ; but hero 
the boatman who saw hit bewilderment, and knew by his 
dialect and dress., that he wm » back-cc^fryman, came to iii» 
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relief, md frora him he got direction* where to $nd the mer-^ 
chimtii with whom hi* uocle« Sparkman, had done husiness in 
former year*. To them he vef and without circomlocution, 
told the whole atoty^ of his ghostly Tisjtation. Even as a 
dream, which these gentlemen at once conjectured it to be, 
the story of James Grayling was equally clear and curious ; 
and his intense warmth and ilie entire absorption, which the 
subject bad effected, of his mind and sou), was such fliat they 
judged it not improiier, at least to carry out the search of the 
vessel which ho contemplated. It would certainly, they 
thought, be a coincidence — believing James to bo a veracious 
youth*— if the Scotchman should be found on board. But 
another test of his narrative was proposed by one of the firm* 
It so happened that the business agents of Major Spencer, 
who was well known in Charleston, kept their office but a 
few rods distant from their own ; and to them all parties at 
once proceeded. But here the story of James was encoun- 
tered by a circumstance that made somewhat against it, 
Tliese gentlemen produced a letter from Major Spencer, inti- 
mating the utter impossibility of his coming to town for the 
space of a month, and expressing his regret that he should be 
unab^ to avail himself of the opjiortanity of the foreign ves- 
sel, of whose arrival in Charieston, and proposed time of de- 
paYtiire, they bad themselves advised him. They read the 
letter aloud to James and their brother merchants, and with 
difficulty suppressed their smiles at the gravity with which 
the former related and insisted upon the parriculars of his 
vision* 

** 9e has elumfed his mind,** returned the impetuous youth i 

he was on his why down, I tell you, — a hundred miles on 
his way,— when he camped with us. | know him well, I tell 
you, and talked With him myself half the night.’* 

At least,” rmarked the gentlm^ who had gone with 
James, can do no hmma to Ipoli idto the bustneas* We 
can procure a waiTant this man. 
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Mftctiab ; and ahonld he be found on board the pac)£et^ it will 
be a sufficient circumstance to justify the magistratss in de- 
taining hinij until we can ascertain where Major ^lencer 
realfy is.” 

The measure was accordingly adopted, and it was nearly 
siin-sef before the warrant was procured, and the proper offi- 
cer in readiness. “ The impatience of a sjjirit so eager and so 
devoted as James Grayling, under these delays, may be ima- 
gined ; and when in the boat, and on his way to the packet 
where the criniiual was to be sought, his blood became so ex- 
cited that it was with much ado he could he kept in his seat. 
Ilis ijuick, eager action continually disturbed the trim of the 
boat, and one of his mercantile friends, who had accompanied 
him, witJi that interest in the affair which curiosity alone in- 
spired, was under constant apprehension lest he whuld plunge 
overboard in his impatient desire to shorten the space whioh 
lay between'. The same impatience enabled the youth, though 
never on shipboard licfore, to grasp the rope which had been 
flung at their approach, and to mount her sides with catlike 
agility. Without waiting to declare himself or his purpose^ 
he ran from one side of the deck to the other, greedily staring, 
to the surprise of officers^passengers, and seamen, in ilm ffices 
of all of tli'eiri, and surveying them witli an almost offensive 
scrutiny. IJe turned away from the search with disapfwmt- 
ment. Then* was no face like that of tim suspected man 
among them. By this time, his friend, the merchmt, with 
the sheriff's officer, had entered the vessel, and were in con- 
ference with the captain. Grayling dre^w' nigh in time f<J hear 
the latter affirm that tliero was no man of the name bf Mac- 
nab, iiH stated in the warrant, amimg his passengers or crew. 
He is-i^he must be 1” exclaimed the impetuems youth# 
^Hio major never lied in his life, and couldn't lie after lie was 
dead. Muciiab is ‘ho is a'Scotclmmu— 

The captain interm^ihsd him-** ; 
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We have, j^oung gentleman, several Scotchmen on board, 
and one of them is named Macleod — ” 

Let me see him — ^whkh is he ?” demanded the youth. 

By this time, the passengers and a goodly iK)rtion of the 
crew were collected about the little party. The captain turn- 
ed his eyes upon the group, and asked, 

^hcre is Mr. Macleod ?*’ 

is gone below — ^he’s sick!” replied one of the passen- 
gers. 

''That’s he! That must be the man!” exclaimed the 
youth. " I’ll lay my life that’s no other than Macnab. He's 
only taken a false xiamc.” 

It was now remembered by one of the passengers, and re- 
marked, that Macleod had exi>ressed himself as unwell, but a 
few moments before, and had g(»ne below even while the boat 
was rapidly appniaching (he veascK At this statement, the 
captain led the way into the cabin, closely followed by James 
Grayling and the rest. 

" Mr. Macleod,” he said with a voice somewhat elevated, 
as he approached the berth of that person, " you are wanted 
on deck for a few moments.” 

" I am really too unwell, captaijf,” replied a feeble voice 
from behind the curtain of the berth. 

'‘It will be necessaiy,” was the rejdy of the captain. 
" There is a warrant from the authorities of the town, to look 
after a fugitive from justice.” 

Madeod had already begun a second speeeh declaring his 
feeblene«fff, w^ren the Earless youth, Grayling, bounded befon^ 
ihr captain and tore away, with a single grasp of his hand, 
the curtain which concealed the suspected man £roin their 
liight 

" It is be !” was the instant exclamaitan of the youths as he 
beheld him. "Jt is he— Macnab, the i^cotcbman— the man 
that murdered Ms^r Spencer 
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Macnab,— for it was he,— was deadly pale. He tmnblod 
like an aspen. His eyes were dilated with more than mortal 
apprehension, and his lips were perfectly livid. Btill, ho fbnnd 
strength to speak, and to deny the accusation. He knew no- 
thing of the youth before him — ^nothing of Major Spencer— lus 
name was Macleod, and he had never called himself by any 
other. He denied, but with great incoherence, eveiy thing 
which was Orged against him? 

“ You must get up, Mr. Macleod,” said the captain ; tho 
circumstances are very much against you. You most go with 
the officer!’* 

Will you give me up to my enemies ?*’ demanded the c\il- 
prit. " You are a countryman — a Briton, I have fought for 
the king, our master, against these rebels, and for this they 
seek my life. Do not deliver me into their bloody hands !** 

Liar !*’ exclaimed James Grayling — Didn’t you tell us at 
our own camp-fire that you were with us ? that you we»n' at 
Gates’s defeat, and Ninety-Six?” 

'' But I didn’t tell you,” said the Scotchman, with u grin, 
which side I was on !” 

Ha ! remember that !” said tho sheriff’s officer. ** He de- 
nied, just a moment ago, that he knew this young roan at all ; 
now, he confesses that he did see and camp with hinj.” 

The Scotchman was aghast at the stjohg point which, in his 
inadvertence, he had made against himself; and lus efforts f<> 
excuse himself, stammering and contradictory, served only to 
involve tdm more deeply in iM^mesliea of his difficulty. Still 
ho cbntmoed his urgent appeals to tlie captain of the vessel, 
and his ^low-pawwngers, as citbeens of the same country, 
imljecfcs to the same monarch, t6 protect him from those who 
e<iually hated and would destroy them all. In order to movc^ 
their national pn^udices in his behalf, l*e boasted of tho im- 
mense injury which he had dotte, as a tory, to the pe^)>el mmf * . 
and still insisted that the idWder ^vas only a pret4>xt of th.) 

» 5 
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youth before him, by which to gaiB poatession of his person, 
and wreah upon him the revenge which his own fierce per- 
formances during the war had naturally eduongh provoked. 
One or two of the passengers, indeed, joined with him in en- 
treating the captain to set the accusers adrift and make sail at 
once ; but the stout Englishman, who was in command, re- 
jected instantly the unworthy counsel. Besides, he was better 
aware of the dangers which would follow any such rash pro- 
ceeding. Fort Moultrie, on Sullivan’s I sland, had been already 
refitted and j)reparod for an enemy ; and he was l^dng, at that 
moment, under the formidable range of grinning teeth, which 
would have opened upon him, at the first movement, from the 
jaws of Castle Pinckney. 

“ No, gentlemen,” said he, you mistake your man. God 
forbid that 1 should give shelter to a murderer, tliough he were 
fVom my own parish.” 

“ But I am no murderer,” said the Scotchman. 

You look cursedly like one, however,” was the reply of 
the captain. Sheriff, take your prisoner.” 

The base creature threw himself at the feet of the English- 
man, and clung, with piteous entreaties, to his knees. The 
latter shoc»k him oft', and turned away in disgust. 

” Steward,” he cried, bring up this man’s luggage.” 

He w as obeyed. The luggage was brought up firom the 
eubin and delivered to the shbriff’s officer, by whom it was 
examined in the presence of all, and an inventoiy made of its 
contents. It consisted of a suiall new trunks wluch, it after- 
wards appeared, he had bouglU in Charleston, soon after his 
arrivals This oontaii^ a few changes of raiment, twenty^six 
guineas in money, a gold watch, not in repair, and the two 
pistols which be had sbovru while at Joel Bparkman’s Wmp 
fire ; Ijut, with this difference, that the, stock of one was broken 
off short just above the grasp, and the butt was entirely gone. 
It was not found among his chatl^s. A careful examination 
of tliC artides in bis trunk did not result in anything calcu- 
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lated to Btr(>ngtben the charge of his criminality ; bnt there 
was not a single person present who did nut feel as morally 
certain of his guilt as if the jmy^ had already declared the 
fact. That night he slept — if he slept at all — in the common 
jail of the city. 


ClIAPTKtt V. 

Ills accuser, the warm-hearted and resolute James ('Jrayling, 
did not sleep. The excitement, arising from mingling and 
contradictory eni()tit)nft, — sorrow for hi$ brave young com- 
mander's fat(‘, and the natural exultation of a generous spirit 
at the consciousness of having performed, with signal success, 
an ardous and painful task combined to drive all pleasant 
hI umbers from his eyes; and with the dawn he was again up 
and stirring, with liis mind t5tiU full of the awful business in 
which he had been engaged. We do not care to pursue his 
course in the ordinary walks of the city, nor account for his 
employments during I he few days winch ensued, until, in emi- 
se«iuenc(i of a legal examination into tlu? circumstances which 
anticipated the regular work (tf thf? session**, the extreme ex- 
cif(‘iiK'iit of the young accuser had beeh renewed. .Macnab 
or Ma<deod,““and it is possible that both names were ilctitious, 
— as soon as he rt*co^ cred from hi.s fmt terrors, sought the aid 
of an attorney — one of those acute, smhll, chopping la^vyem^ 
to Iw found in almost every community, who are witling to 
sm e with equal y.eul the sinher and the aaint, provided that 
til V ' pay with equal liberality. Theprisooer waa brought 
bt'fnv the court under hnffrns ^rpffs, and several grounds sub- 
mitted byhiH counsel with the view to obtaining his discharge, 
H bt came necessary to ascertain, among the first duties tif 
t K* w'ScHmt Major J’^pencer, tlto alleged victim, was 

r< ally dead, It could be eatablished that a man should 
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be imprisoned, tried, and punlj^ed for a crime, it was first ne- 
cessary to show that a crime had been committed, and the 
attorney made himfielf exceedingly merry with the ghost story 
of young Grayling. In those days, however, the ancient 
Superstition was not so feeble as she has subsequently become. 
The venerable judge was one of those good men who had a 
decent respect for the faith and opinions of his ancestors ; and 
though he certainly would not have ctmseated to the hanging 
of Macleod under the sort of testimony which had been ad- 
duced, he yet saw enough, in all the circumstances, to justify 
his present detention. In the meantime, efforts were to be 
made, to ascertain the wliereabouts of Major Sj^eneer; though, 
were he even missing, — ^so the counsel for Macleod contended, 
« — his death could be by no means assumed in consequence. 
To this the judge shook his head doubtfully. ’Fore God !” 
said he, “ 1 would not have you to be too sure of that.” lie 
was an Irishman, and proceeded after tlie fashion of his coun- 
try, The leader W'^ill therefore dear with his lull, A man 
may proj)erly be hung for murdering another, though the mur- 
dered man be not dead; ay, before God, even though ho be 
actually unhurt and uninjured, while the murderer is swinging 
by the neck for the bloody deed 

The judge, — who it must be Understood was a real existence, 
and who had no small reputation in his day in the south, — 
proceeded to establish the correctness of his opinions by au- 
thorities and argument, with all of which, doubtlessly, the 
bar were exceedingly delighted; but, to provide them in this 
place would ohly be to interfere witti our own progress. 
James Grayling, however, was not satisfied to wait the slow 
processes which were suggested for coming at the truth. 
Even the wisdom of the judgg was lost upon him, possibly, 
for the simple reason that lie did not comprehend it. But the 
ridicule of the culprirs lawyer stung him to the quick, and lie 
muttered to himself, more than once, a determiniaiion to lick 
the life out df that im|iudent chap’s leather.’’ But Oxis was 
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not hi« only resolve. There was one which lie proceeded to 
put into instant execution, and that was to seek the body of 
his murdmd friend in the spot when he fancied it might bo 
found — mmSfy, the dark and dismal bay where the »|wctre had 
made its apjiearance to his eyes. 

The suggestion was approved — though ho did not need this 
to prompt his resolution — by his motlier and uncle, Spaarkinan. 
The latter determined to be his companion, and he was far- 
ther accompanied by the sheriflf’s officer who had arrested the 
suspected felon. Before daylight, on the moniing after the 
examination before the judge had taken jilace, and wlien 
Macleod had been remanded to prison, James (irayliug 
started on his jou^ne3^ His fiery zeal received additional 
force at every added moment of delay, and his eager spurring 
brought him at an early hour after noon, to tlie neighbourhood 
of the spot through which his search was to be made. When 
his companions and liimself drew nigh, they were all at a 
loss in which direction first to proceed. The bay was one of 
those massed forests, wlioso wall of thorns, vines, and close 
tenacious shrubs, swmed to defy invasion. To the eye of the 
townsman it was so forbidding that he pronounced it absolute- 
ly impenetrable. But James was not to be baffied. He led them 
round it, taking the very course whidi he had pursued the 
night when the revelation was made him; he showed them the 
very tree at whose foot he had sunk when the supernatural 
toxpor— as he himself esteemed it — ^began to fall ujion him ; 
he then pointed out the s|>ot, some twenty stef^s distant, at 
which the spectre made his appearance. To this spot they 
then proceeded m a body, and essayed an entrance, but 
were so discoura^ged by the, :difficQl ties at the outset tliat aU^ 
James not excepted, concluded that neither the murderer nor 
his victim could possibly have found entrance there. 

But, lo ! a marv^el ! Such it seemed, at the first blush, to all 
the party. While they stood confounded and indecisive, un- 
determined m which way to move, a sudden flight of wings 
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was heard, even from the centre of the bay, at a little distance 
above the spot where they had striven for entrance. They 
looked np, and beheld about fifty buzzards — those notorious 
domestic vnltuires of the south — ascending fromlJie interior of 
the bay, and perching along upon tlie branches of the loftier 
trees by which it was overhung. Even were the character of 
these birds less known, the particular business in which they 
had just then been engaged, was betrayed by huge gobbets of 
flesh which some of them had borne aloft in their flight; and 
still continued to rend with beak and bill, as they tottered 
upon the branches where they stood. A piercing scream issued 
from tlie iifw of James (irayling as he beheld this sight, and 
strove to scare the ofTensiye birds from their repast, 

** Th(‘ poor major J the jH>or major 1” was the involuntary 
and ogoni/ed exclamation of the youth. Hid 1 (‘vor think he 
would con»e to this r* 

llie search, thus guided and eucouraged, was pressed with 
renewed diligence and spirit ; and, at length, an opening wnis 
found through which it was evident that a body of considtT- 
ahle size had but recently gone. 1’lie branch w’crc broken from 
the small shrub trees, and the undergrowth trodden into the 
earth. They follow*ed this path, and, as is the case commonly 
with waste tracts of thisdeseription, the density of the growth 
diidinished sensibly at every step they took, till they i^ached 
a lii|tle iKJnd, which, though fcircumsoribed in area, and full of 
cypresses, yet proved to be singularly deep. Indeed, it was 
an al%^|br-hole, where, in all probability, a numerous tribe 
of thec| ^tiles had their dwelling. Here; on the edge of the 
pond, t % discovered the object which had dtawn the keen- 
sight«M to their fbast, in the body of a horse, which 

James ^^dbig at once identified as that of Major Spencer 
The carcass of the animal was already very t^fueh tom and la- 
cerated. Tbs 0 ^ were plucked out, and the animal com- 
pletely disembowelled. Vet, on exbmmafkm, it wn^ not dif- 
s flcult to discover the manner of his dcfttlc This liad l et n 
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effected by fire-annf». Two bulleti had paMed thioagh hie 
skull, just above the eye«, either of which must have been 
fatal. The murderer had led the horse to the spot, aud com** 
raitted the cruel deed where his body was tbund. The search 
was now continued for that of the owner, but for some time 
it proved inalfectual. At length, the keen eyes of James Gray- 
ling detected, amidst a hei^) of moss and green sedge that 
rested beside an overthrown tree, whose branches jutted into 
the pond, a whitish, but discoloured object, that did not seem 
native to the place. Bestriding the fhllen tree, he was enabled 
to reach this object, which, with a burst of grief, he arnionnced 
to the distant party was the hand and arm of his unfortunate 
friend, the wristband of the shirt being Ihe conspicuous object 
which had first caught his eye. Grasping this^ he drew the 
corse, W’hich had been thrust beneath the braitcbes of the tree, 
to tlie surface ; and, with the assistance of his uncle, it was 
finally brought to tlie dry land. Here* it under^vent a careful 
examination. The head was very much disfigured ; the skull 
was fhictTired in neverel places by repeated blows of some 
hard instrument, indicted chiefly from behind. A closer in- 
spection revealed a bullet-hole in the abdomen, the first womid, 
in all pn>bability, which the imfortnnate gentlemaii received, 
and by which he was, perhaps, tumbled from his horse* I’Ik* 
blows on the head would seem to have been unnecessaiy, un- 
Icsa the murderer — whose proceedings appeared to have been 
singularly deli^rate, — w'as resolved upon making *^m«surattce 
doubly sore.” But, as if the watchfiil rrovidence had meant 
that nothing should be left doubtful which might tend to tlie 
complete conviction of the criminsd, the constable stumbled 
u|Km the butt of the broken piatol which had been found iu, 
Macletxl’s trunk;. This he jncked up on the edge <?f the pond 
ill which the corse had been discovered, and while James 
Grayling and his unde, Sparkman, were engaged in drawing 
it from the water. The place where the fragment was dis- 
covt‘r(‘d at once denoted (be pistol as the iostrumeut by which 
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the final blows were infilcted. " ^Fore God,” said the judge 
to the criminal, as these proofs were submitted on the trial, 

you may be a very innocent man after all, as, by my faith, I 
do think there have been many murderers before you ; but you 
oughtt neyettbeless, to be hung as an example to all other per- 
sons who suffer such strong proofs of guilt to follow their in- 
nocent misdoings. Gentlemen of the jury, if this person, Mac- 
leod or Macnab, didn’t murder Major Spencer, either you or I 
dlid ; and you must now decide which of us it is I T say, gen- 
tlemen of the jury, either you, or I, or the prisoner at the bar, 
murdered this man ; and if you have any doubts which of us 
it was, it is but justice and mercy that you should give the 
prisoner the benefit of your doubts; and so find your verdict. 
But, before Gk»d, should you find him not guilty, Mr. Attorney, 
there, can scarcely do anything wiser than to put ns all upon 
trial for the deed.” 

'The jury, it may be scarcely necessary to add, ix^rhaps un- 
der certain becoming fears of an alternative such as his ho- 
nour had suggested, brought in a Verdict of Guilty,” with- 
out leaving tbe panel ; and Macnab, aliatt Macleod, was liung 
at' White Point, Gbarleston, somewhere about the year 178 — . 
, And here,” said my grandmother, devoutly, ** you behold 
a prciif of God’s watchfulness to see that murder should not 
be , MMeni and that the murderer should not escape. You 
see ^t he seat the spirit of the murdered man — sifice, by 
no other mode could the truth have been revealed — tO" de- 
clare the Clime, and to discover the crnn^al. But fot that 
ghost,' Macnab, would have off to Bcotlsmd, and probably 
have been living to tins very day on Ihe mdney that he took 
Mm the x>orsott of the poor mi^or.” 

As the old lady finished ^e ghott sfery, wldeh, by the way, 
she had been tempted to relate for Ike filtibth time in order to 
combat my father’s ridictile bf such superstitions, the latter 
took up the thread of the narrative. 

Kow, my aon,” said he, as yon have heard all that your 
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grandmother has to say on this subject, I will proceed to 
show you what you have to believe, and wliat not. It i« 
true that Macnab murdered Spencer in the manner related ; 
that James Grayling made the discovery and prosecuted the 
pursuit ; found the body and brought the felon to justice ; 
that Macnab suJOTered death, and confessed the crime: al- 
leging that he was moved to do so, as well because of the 
money that he suspected Spencer to have in his possession, as 
because of the hate which he felt for a man who had been 
particularly bold and active in cutting up a party of Scotch 
loyalists to which he belonged, on the borders of Korth Caro- 
lina. But the appearance of the 8t)ectre was nothing more 
than the work of a quick imagination, added to a shrewd and 
correct judgment. James Grayling saw no ghost, iu fact, but 
such as was in liis own mind ; and, though the instance w'as 
one of a most remarkable* character, one of singular combioH- 
tion, and well depending circumstances, still, 1 think, it is to 
be accounted for by natural and very simple laws/* 

The old lady was indignant. 

^Vnd how could he see the ghost just on tlie edge of the 
same bay where the murder had been committed, and where 
the bo^y of the murdered man even then was lying ?” 

My father did not directly answer the demand, but pro- 
ceeded thus : ' ^ 

James Grayling, as we know, mother, was a very ar- 
dent, impetuous, sagacious man. lie had the sangoim*, the 
race^mrse temperament. He was generous, always prompt 
gnd ready, and one who never went backward* What ho 
did, he d^id quickly, boldly, and thoroughly t He never shrank 
fh>m trouble of any kind : nay, he rejoiced in the constant en« 
counter with difficulty and tnal ; and his was the temper 
which commands and enthrals mankind. He felt deeply and 
intensely whatever occupied bis mind, and wlien he |>artcd 
from his firiend he brooded over little el«B than their past com- 
mumon and the great distance by which they were to be sc- 
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jiamted. The dull travelling waggon-gait at which he himself 
was compelled to go, was a source of aimoyance to him ; and 
he became snll^, all the day, after the departure of his friend. 
When, on the evening of the next day, he came to Iho house 
where it was natural to expect that Migor Spencer would 
have slept the night before, and he learned the fact that no 
one stopped there, but the Scotchman, Macnab, wc see that he 
was stnick with the circumstance. He rnuyters it over to 
himself, ** Strange, where the Major could ha\\e gone !’* His 
mind then naturally reverts to the character of flhe Scotchman 
to the opinions and suspicions which had bean already ex- 
pressed of him by his uncle, and felt by himsAlf. They had 
all, previously, come to the fall conviction that wlacnab was, 
and had always been, a tory, in spite of bis iyyt>teH tat ions. 
His mind next, and ver}' naturally, reverted to tine insecurity 
of the highways ; the general dangei^s of travellings at that pe- 
riod ; the frequency of crime, and the number ol^ desperate 
men who were everywhere to be met witli. The^ver)^ em- 
ployment in wliich he was then engaged, in scou^ting the 
w^oods for the protection of the camp, was calculated ^to bring 
such redactions to his mind. If these precautions wer^ con- 
sidered necesaaiy for the safety of j»ereons so pobr, so wat^jring 
in those possessions which might prompt cupidity to crw*?* 
how much more necessaiy were precautions in the casebf a 
wealthy gentleman like Major Spencer t He then remembere^^/ 
the convensation with the major at the canq) fire, when 
fancied that the Scotchman w^as sleeping. How natural^ fo 
think then, that he was all the while awoke ; and, if awa Jfe, 
he must have heard him speak of the wealth of his compani(|^^»- 
I rue, the mnjor, with more prudence than himself, denied thi, 
ho had any money aboat him, mon* than would bear his e>^^‘- 
pensea to tlw citj' ; bat such an assurance was natura J^^,l 
enough to the lips of a travtdlwr who knew the dangers of tb< 
country. That the maw, Macnab, was not a person to be 
titiitcd, wm the squid impres^on of Joel Sparkman and his . 
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nephew from the first. The jirobahilities were strong that he 
would rob fuid perhaps murder, if lie might hope to do so witli 
impunity ; and as the youth made the circuit of the bay in the 
darkuess and solemn stillness of the night, its gloomy depths 
and mournful shadows, naturally gave rise to such refiections 
as would be equally active in the mind of a youth, and of one 
somewhat familiar with the arts and usages of strife. He 
would see that the spot was just the one in which a practised 
partisan would deliglit to set an ambush for on unwaiy foe, 
Inhere ran the public road, witli a little sweep, around two* 
thirds of the extent of its dense and impenetrable thickets. 
The ambush could lie concealed, and at ten steps command 
the bosom of its victim. Here, then, you perceive that the 
mind of James Grayling, stimulated by an active and sa- 
gacious judgment, hod by gradual and reasonable stages come 
to these conclusions : that Major B{>encer was an object to 
tempt a robber j that the country was full of robbers ; that 
Macnab was one of tliem ; that this was the very spot in 
which a deed of blood could be most easily committed, and 
most easily concealed; and, one important fact, that gave 
strength and coherence to the whole, that Majfir Bpencer had 
not reached a well-known |)oint of destination, while Macnab 
had. 

With these thoughts, thus closely linked together, the 
youth forgets the limits of his watch and his circuit. This 
fact, alone, proves how active his iroagination had become. 
It leads him forward, brooding more and more upon the sub- 
ject, until, in the vety exhaustion of his body, be sinks down 
beneath a tree. He sinks down and falls asleep ; and hi his 
steep, what before was plaumble coiqeeture, becomes fact, 
and the creative projierfies of his imagination give form and 
vitality to all his fancies. These forms are bold, broad, and 
dt?tq)ly coloured, in doe prcqmfilon with the degree of force 
which they Receive from probability- Here, he seas the image 
of his Mesad ; but, you will femai^'*<**aiid this should almost 
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conclueively satisfy any mind that all that he sees is the work 
of his imagination>’^that, though S|)eiM;or tells him that he is 
murdered^ and by Macuab, he does not tell Mm how, in what 
manner, or with what weajKjna. Though he sees him pale and 
ghostlike, he does not see, nor can he say, where bis wounds 
are! He sees his pale features distinctly, and his garments 
are bloody. Now, bad he seen the spectre in the true appear- 
ances of death, as he wras 8ubse<iuently found, he would not 
have been able to discern his features, which were battered, 
according to hie own account, almost out of all shape of hu- 
manity, and covered with mud ; while his clothes w'^ould have 
streamed with mud and water, rather tlian with blood.” 

** Ah I” exclaimed the old ladjs my grandmother, it*ghard 
to make you believe any thing that you don’t see ; you are 
like St. Thomas in the Hcriptures; but how do you propose to 
account for bis knowing that the Scotchman was on board the 
Falmouth packet ? Answer to that !” * 

That is not a more difficult matter than any of the rest. — 
Von forget thAt in the dialogue which took place between 
James and Major Spencer at the camp, the latter told him that 
he wms about to take passage for Europe in the Falmouth 
packet, which then lay in Charleston harbour, and was about 
to saSl^' Macnab beard all that.” 

True enough, and likely ^ough,” returned the old lady ; 

but, though you ahow that it was Major SpenceFa intention 
to go to Europe in the Falmouth packet, that will not show 
that it was also the intention of the murdeffOr.” < 

Vet, what more probable, and bow natural for James 
Cirayliitg to imagine auch a thing I In the first pkee, he knew 
that Macnab wAs a Briton i he fdt eoniTkioed that be was a 
tory ; and the inferenoe was immediate, that such a person 
would scarcely have remained Icrngin a countiy where such 
characten? laboured ondmr so much odium, disfinanchisement, 
and constant danger lirom popular tumults. The fact that 
Macnab was comiielled to disguise Ms true sentiments, and 
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affect those of tlie i>eopl 0 against whom he fought »o vindic- 
tively, shows what was his sense of the danger which he in- 
curred. Now, it is not unlikely that Macnab v^as quite as 
•well aware that the Falmouth packet W'as in Charles ton, and 
about to sail, ns Major Spencer. No doubt be was pursuing 
the same journey, with the same object, and had he not mur- 
dered Spencer, they would, very likely, have been fellow-pas- 
sengers together to Europe. But, whether he knew the fact 
before or not, he probably heard it stated by Sjiencer, while lie 
seemed to be sleeping; and, even supposing that he did not 
then know, it was enough that he found this to be the fact on 
reaching the city. It was an after-thought to fly to Europe 
with his ill-gotten spoils ; and whatever may have appeared a 
politic course to the criminal, would be a probable conjecfuw* 
in the mind of him by whom he was suspected* The whole 
fitoiy is one of strong probabilitieB, which happened to be veri- 
lied ; and if proving any thing, proves only that which we 
know, that James Grayling was a man of remarkably saga- 
cious judgment, and quick, daring imagination. TOs quality 
of imagination, by the way, when possessed very strongly in 
connection with shrewd common sense, and well-balanced gt9 
neral faculties, mak^ that particular kind of intellect which, 
because of its promptness and iH>w'erg of creation and combi- 
nation, we call genius. It is genius only which can make ghonts, 
and James Grayling was a genius. He never, my son, saw 
any other ghosts than those of ins own making 
I lieard my tatibier with great patience to the end, thougii he 
seemed very tedious. He had taken a great deal of yiaiiis to 
destroy one of my greatest sources of pleasure. I need not 
add that I continued to believe in the ghost, and, with my 
grandmother, to reject the philosophy. It was more easy to 
believe the one than to compn^kend the other. 
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THE TWO CAMPS. 


A LKOEND OF THE OLD NORTH STATE, 


** Th^> the forest boni 
An<i forest Qurtured-—* bol<l« hardy race. 
Fearless and frank.u ufettercd, with big kouJs 
J u lioor of danger." 


CHAPTER I. 

It i* fmjuently tlie cjmw, in the experience of the professional 
novelist or tale- writer, that hia neighbonr eomes in to his as- 
siatauce when he least seeks, and, perhaps, least desires any 
succour. The worthy person, man or woman, however, — pro- 
bably fMUne excellent octogenarian whose claims to be heaid 
aix? based chiefly upon the fact that he himself no longer pos- 
sesses the faculty of heaiing, — ^has some famous incident, some 
wonderlal fact, of which be has been the eye-w itness, or 
of which ho has heard from his great«grandinother, which 
lie fancies is the rery thing to be woven into song or 
story. Such ia the stremg possemlon which the matter 
takes of his brain, that if the novoiiat whm }m seeks to bene- 
11 1 does not live within trainiiet-distasicef bo fives him the nar- 
rative by means of {Hist, some three sheets stifle foolscap, for 
which the hapleas tale- writer, whoso worlts are selling in cheap 
editions at twelirs hr twenty cents, pays a mm of one dollar 
sixty-two cents postage. Flow, it so hap|MSSS> to increase the 
evil, that, in ninety^^illno osses in the hundred, the fact thus 
laboriously stated is not worth a Rtraw~~con«istiBg of some 
simple dlhMi of violence, noma mere murder, a downright blow 
with gun-batt or cudgel over Hie skull, or a hidden thrust, 
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three inches deep, with dirk or bowie knife, into the abdomen, 
or at random among the lower ribs, The man dies and the 
miird(*rer gets ofl'to Texiis, or ia prematurely caught and stops 
by the way— and wtill atoiw by the way! The thing is fiiet, 
no doubt. 'The narrator saw it himself, or his brother saw it 
himself, or his brother saw it, or — more solemii, if iw>t more 
certain testimony still — his grond-inothor saw it, long bi-foie 
he liad eyes to see at all. Tlie circumstaTice is attested by a 
(‘loud of witnesses — a trntli »o)erai8y swom tn — and yet, for 
Ibf |>ur{n)ses eflln' tfib‘-wnt(*i% of no manner of value. 'I his 
aHS(‘rli<>n ijiay st,»]iiv>\vhat coutlict with tlM» recrived opirinnis(»f 
iinniy, who, aecuHf4nued to find dt‘eds of violence recorded in 
almost every work of fiction, from the time of Ilomer to the 
jiresejil day, have rusljed to the conclusion that this is all, and 
oTerkxik that labour of the artist, by wliich m ordinary 
event i« made to assurne the <?haracter of novelty; in other 
words, to becorn# an extraordinary event. The least difH* 
cult thing in the world, on the ]»art of tho writer of hetion, i« 
ti.» tiiid the assassin and the bludgeon ; the art is to make them 
app'Mrin the right place, strike at the right time, and so adapt 
one fact to another, an to create mystery, awaken curioirity, 
iusjtire doubt as to the result, and bring about the catastrophe, 
by pnK t'sses which stmll be eijoally natural and ,iiuex|iected. 
Ail tluit class of .sagacious periwiw, therefore, who fancy they 
Irnvi* j'ouud ft mare’s nest, when tliey are only tga/ing at a 
goose’s, are rcajiectfcUly counselled that no fact — no tradition 
- is of any inijiiortauee to the artist, onh^ss it etobodies 
certain i>eculiar characteristics of its own, or niikss it illus- 
trates some hisfory about whicli curiosity has already been 
awakened, A mere brutality, in wdiicU John beats and 
bruises Ben, and Bea in turn slioots iohn, patting eleven 
slugs, or tfeer(*aboats, between bis coUar-bona and vertebra* — 
or, may be, stabs him under bis left pap, w anywhere you 
please, isjust as easil^^ conceived by the noveliat, without the 
h**lp of history. Nay, for that matter, he would fsThapn 
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rather not have any precise fac1» in his way, in such cases, as 
then he will be able to regard the jjicturesque in the choice of 
his weapon, and to put the wounds in such part of the body 
as will better bear the examination of all persons. I deem it 
right to throw out this hint, just at this moment, as well for 
the benefit of my order as for my own protection. The times 
are hard, and the post-office requires all its dues in hard money. 
Literary men are not proverbially prepared at all seasons for 
any unneces^^ ry outlay — atd to be required to make advances 
for commodities of which they have on hand, at all times, the 
greatest abuudanoe, is an injustice which, it is to be hoped, 
this little intimation will somewhat lessen. We take for 
granted, therefore, that our professional brethren -will concur 
with u* ill saying to the public, that we are all provided with 
disastrous chances” for some time to come — that our mov- 

ing accidents by flood u i fadd” are particularly numerous, 
and of ''liair-breadtl 'scupos” we have enou^ to last the cen- 
tury. Mufder^, aud ^uch matters, as they are among the 
m0.st ordinary events of the day, are decidedly vulgar ; and, 
for mere cudgelling and bruises, the taste of the belles-lettres 
reader, rendered delicate by the monthly magazines, has voted 
them to be equully ross and i anatural. 

Lit, if t5 e char^rt 3 r (»f the ina<^erials usually tendered to tiie 
novelist by toe incldent-nioj gers, is thus ordinarily wortldo^is 
as we describe it, we- somtii’^ies are fortunate in finding an 
individual, here rod rhe*e, m the deep forests, — a sort of re- 
cluse, bale and lusty, but w’hite-headed,—Avho unfolds from 
his own budget exjieiicnce a rare chronicle, on which we 
delight to Unger. Suih a ore breathes life into his deeds. 
We see them us we to his words/ In lieu of the dead 
body of the fact, have its bhing spirit — subtle, active, 
breathing aUd burning, and fre^ in all the provocations and 
associations of life, < )f this sort was the admirable charac- 
temtic imitative i^'Horae-i^.iOe Robinson, which we owe to 
Kennedy, and for which be was indebted to the venerable 
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hero ot* the story, \\ hen we say that the subject of the 
sketch which follows was drawn from not dissimilar sources^ 
we must beg our readers not to understand us as mviting any 
reference to that able and national stor}^ — ^with which it is by 
no meauH our policy or ’svish to invite or provoke comparison* 


CHAPTER U* 

Tueue are probably some old persons still hving uporl 
tlie upper dividing line between North and South Carolina^ 
who still remember the form and features of the venerable 
Daniel Nelson. The old man was still living so late as 1817. 
At that period he removed to Mississifipi, where^ we believe, 
be died in less than three months after his change of residence. 
An old tree does not bear transplanting easily, and does not 
long survive it. Daniel Nelson came from Virginia wh^ 
youth. He was one of the first who settled on the - 
borders of North Carolina, or, at least m that neighb 
wJiere he afterwards passed the greatest portion of bis 
At that time the country was not only a forest, 
tliickly settled with Indians. It constituted tlie 
hunting-grounds for several of riieir tribes. But this 
stance did not discourage young Nelson. He was then 
wart youth, broad-chested, tall, with a fiery eye, and an 
equally fiery soul — certainly with a verj' fearless one 
companions, who were few in number, were iik' 

The spirit of old Daniel Boone was a more com 
is supposed. Adventure gladdened and excite 
—danger only seemed to provoke their determ 
mere hardship was something whicli their frames 
covet. It was as rafireshing to them as drink. H 
c 
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the country, and etruck down eojne of its game,— tasted of jte 
bear-meat and bu^alo, its deer and turkey,— all, at that time, 
in the greatest abuisdance, — ^they returned for the one thing most 
needful to a brave forester in a new country, a good brisk, fear- 
less wife, who, like damsel in Scripture, would go whitherso- 

ever went the husband to whom her affections were surrendered . 
Tliey had no fear, these bold young hunters, to make a home and 
rear an infant family in regions so remote from the secure walks 
of civilization. They had met and made an acquaintance and a 
sort of ftiendship with the Indians, and, in the superior vigour of 
their own frames, their greater courage, and better weapons, 
they perhaps had come to form a too contemptuous estimate of 
the savage. But they were not beguiled by him into too 
much confidence. Their log houses were so construe tod as to 
be fortresses npdh occasion, and they lived not so far re- 
moved from one another, but that the leaguer of One would ho 
sure, in twenty-fbiir hours, to bring the others to his assist- 
ance. Besides, with a stock of bear-meat and venison always 
d, sufficient for a winter, either of these fortresses 
lon common calculations, be maintained for 8o\'oral 
iiinst any ^single band of the Indians, in tlie small 
m which they were wont to range together in thosi* 
‘loods. In this way these bold pioneers took pos- 
he soil, and paved the way for still mightier gene- 
Thougli wandering, and somewhat averse to the* 
abours of tie farm, tliey were still not unmindful i)f 
s ; aud their open lands grew largw eveiy season, and 
comforts annually spoke for tlie increasing civiliza- 
-'ftlers. Com was in plenty in pr^rtion to the 
the mpatters almost grew indifferent to those 
one, whick had made them watch the ap- 
^ most firiendly Indian as if he had been an 
.le end of in which they had sudered 

. hot aiinoyimce of imy Soi^ from thdr wild 
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neighl)(mii, il would e^m al if thii coufideu^ in thd 
of their aifuatioB was not without auf^ieiit jottiiloaiioii. 

I^ut, just then, circumstances seemed to threaten a» inter- 
ruption of this goodly state of things. The Indians were be- 
coming discontented. Other tribes, more ftequently in contact 
with the larger settlements of the whites,— wronged by them 
in trade, or demoralized by drink, — complained of tlieir suffer- 
ings and injuries, or, as is more probable, were greedy to 
tjbtain their treasures, in bulk, which they 'were permitted to 
?jee, but denied to enjoy, but only in limited quantity. Their 
appetites and complaints were transmitted, by inevitable 
sympathies, to their brethren of the interior, and our worthy 
Kettlers ujx)n the Haw, were rendered anxious at signs which 
warned them of a change in the peaceful relations which had 
hitherto existed in all the intercourse between the, differing ^ 
races. We need not dwell upon or describe these signs, with 
which, from frequent narratives of like character, par {Veople 
are already sufficiently familiar. Ibey were easily understood 
by our little colony, and by none more quickly than Daniel 
Xelson. They rendered him anxious, it is true, but nut aj.- 
})rehen8ive ; and, like a good husband, while he strove not to 
frighten his wife by what he said, he deemed it necessary h> 
prepare her mind for the worst that might occur. This task 
>ver, he felt somewhat relieved, though, when he took liis 
little girl, now five years old, upon his knee that evening, and 
Iwked upon liis infant boy in the lap of his mother, he felt his 
anxieties very much increase ; tiiat night he lesumcHl 
a practice which he had latterly abandoned, tmt which had 
been adopted aii a measure of strict precaution, firoin the very 
first establishmeBt of tiieir litUe settlement. As soon as 
Jwpf>er was over, he i^med Jus rifie, ihmst his emienu de 
^hasse into his belt, and» taking biS horn about his neck, and 
u;alling up his trusty dog Clin^ be proceeded to scour the 
^voods immediately around hts aakitation. This task, per- 
formed with the stealthy of the hunter, oecttpmd some 
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mi, f» ilie Riglit iNi clear/ « briglit cfcArUglit; the 
weather mddeiate^ imd hii own mood reatleia, ho determiaod 
to sidke Ihrcmi^ ike fbreat to aettlement of Jacob Banaom^ 
about four zoilea o!f« in order to prompt him, and, through 
him, othora of the neighbourhood, to the continued exercise of 
m cantbxi which hb now thought necessary. Ihe rest of this 
night's adventure we propose to let him tell in his own words, 
as he has been heard to relate it a thousand times in his old 
age, at a period of life when, with one foot in his grave, to 
aupposehim ^ilty of falsehood, or of telling that which he 
did not himself fervently believe, would be, among all those 
Who knew him, to suppose the most impossible and extrava^ 
gant thing in <he world. 


CHAPTEBIII. 

WEtt, my frieiids,** sakL the veteran, then sevmity, drawing 
his figure up to its fullest height, and extending bis right arm, 
while his left still grasped ^e muzrle of his ancient rifle, 
which he swayed from side to side, the batt resting on the 
Well, my IHends, seeing that the night was crar, and 
tiiere was no wind, and filing as hoW I didn't want for 
sleep, I called to Clinch, and took the pa^ for Jake Hansom’s. 
1 knew that Jake was a slee|^ sort of chap, and if the red- 
skins caught sny body napp^g, he'd most l^ly be thaman. 
But 1 confoss, Hwam'tso much bur sake, is for the sake of 

idl->-oft]WOwn as wdt as the when I thought how 

soon, If w« wimH all togsfoer in ifoe ^aebme, 1 ndght see, 
wiUmut bdng able to pat in, lohg yellow sir of Be tsy and 

tbebaMes twii^ng On the thttttibs^ioine painted devil of the 
trihe^lcan'ttt^lyouliowlfolt/h^ ^ a human, 

UMlugh I shiver^ mi^ly likn ose^^twns wolfish, as if the 
the hair was taned is dud niiMw'^aVw the very heart within 
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IfHddnypinymwIim l stood, lookingupattiieit^ 
and thiiddnftlm^aftorilliaUwiMiiAt^hai^ 
of Ood« Hiis sort cl* thmkiiig qoietod m, and I veal Ishead 
pretty free, for 1 knew ^ track jest as veil by niglit as by 
day, though I didn't go so quick, for 1 was all the time <m the 
look-out for the enemy. Now, a{ter we reached a place in 
the woods where there was a gi!i|ly and a mighty bad cross* 
ing, there were two roads to get to Jake's — one by the hot* 
lowi^ and one jest across the bills. 1 don’t know why, but I 
didn't give myself time to think, and struck acioss the hill, 
tiieugh that was rather the longest way. 

Howsomedever, on 1 went, and Clinch pretty close behind 
me. The dog was a good dog, with a mighty keen nose to 
hunt, but jest then he didn't seem to have the notion for it. 
The hill was a sizeable one, a good stretch to foot, and I 
began to remember, after awldle, that I had been iq the 
woods jftom the blessed dawn ; ^d that made me see how it 
was with poor Clinch, and why he didn't go for’ad ; but I was 
more than half way, ax^ wasn't gaine to turn back iitl I had 
said my say to Jake. . Well, when I got to the top of the hlH, 
I stopped, and rubbed my eyes. I had cause to mb, ’em, for 
what should 1 see at a distance' but a great lire. At first 1 
was afeard lest it was Jake's house, but 1 comndered, the 
next momeni^ that he lived to the left, and this fire was cl’ar 
to toe rights and it did seem to me as if ’twas more mm to 
my own. Here was sometoing to scam a body. , Biit J 
couldn’t stay there kdldng, Apd it wam't now a iims to go to 
Jake’s } so I tamed ofP, and, though Clinch was migh^ 
willing,^ 1 bolted on ^ rosd to toe^fire^ 1 say road, but there 
was nomhd; but toe trees wam’t ovgr^toick, and the land 
was too poor Ibt ittMaetgfOVto ; so we got <^n psetiy veil, 
consideriiig. Bat, wtto tob tire X^had bad,#nd,toe sev^ 
1 felt, it seemed nn if I didn’t get toTad mM% .Tti^ was toe 
fire s^ll boming nnlt^ht and Ahnost^as .fiir off as eter.. When 
I saw tois I stopt and laaMl at €%uto, and hn stoptand 
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looked fit me, but ^ther ojf us had any thing ^ »ay. Well, 
after a i^men^ tMnki^, it I ahoijildn’t be 

muclkOf a man to give in when I Kad ^t so far, so 1 pnplbed 
on- crotmi more than one little hill, then down and 
ihrongh thn hollow, and then up the hill again. At last we 
got npon a sinal} tnountain the Indians called Nolleehatchie, 
and then it seemed as if the dre had come to a stop, for it was 
DOW burning bright, on a little hill below me, and not two 
hundred yards in front. It was a regular camp fire, pretty 
big, and there was more than a dozen Indians sitting round it. 
* Well/ says I to myself, ‘ it’s come upon us mighty sudden, 
and what's to be done ^ Not a soul in the settlement knows 
it but myself, and nobody's on the watch. They'll ho^sculped, 
every human of them, in their very beds, or, moutbe, waken up 
in the bla^, to be shot with arrows as they run.’ I was in 
a C 0 I 4 sweat to think of it. 1 didn't know what to think and 
whft to do. ^ looked round to Clinch, and the strangest 
thing of all was to see him sitting quiet on bis haunches, 
looking at me, and at the stars, and not at the fire jest before 
him. Now, Clinch was a famous fiSe hunting dog, gpd jest 
as good Indian t|nU as any other. He know'd my 

wgyii} what I wanted, and w<mld give tongue, or keep it 
•|ali, jett as I axed him. It was senmble enough, jest then, 
^at he shouldn’t bark, 4»it, dang it I— be didn’t even seem to 
see. Now, there wmm’t a dog in all the settlement so quick 
and ke^ to «how sense as Clinch, even when be didn’t say a 
wot3d;--sud fo aee him lookiug if he didn’t know wid 
didn't oure what was on, yri^ hfs ayes sot in his 

Imd and glaaed oiret was, aa I ttpy^ ypry on- 

natural, jest at that time, in. a dog of any ondeptanding. So 
I looked at him, half angry, and when hp saw me (ool^ing at 
him, hq jis?st stretched nosq on and 

vrent to - 1 )S»4 l»»V J* to lay roy knife- 

Ivuidle o\Whf4^tii4> i>Bt t coa^itoiie!^ ud though 

'* ^ Wto % »**«f*»* jj 'p(y#ri4 Slf he uh^to’t 
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even try to get to the fire, for waim eeke^ yet I reoollected 
that dog nature like haman natnr', can’t stand evety thing, 
and be hadn’t each good reason as 1 had, to know that the 
Indians were no longer friendly to us. Well, there I stood, a 
pretty considerable chance, looking, and wondering, and on- 
beknowing what to do. I was mighty beflustered. But at 
last I felt ashamed to be so oncertain, and then again it as 
a needcessity that we should know the worst one time or an- 
other, so I determined to push for’ad. 1 was no slouch of a 
hunter, as you may suppose ; so, as I was nearing the camp# 
1 begun sneedclng; and, taking it sometimes on hands and 
knees, and sometimes flat to the ground, where there was 
neifhei^ree nor bush to cover me, I went ahead, Clinch keep- 
ing close behind me, and not showing any notion of what I 
was after. It was a Slow business, because it was a ticklish 
business ; but I was a leetle too anxious to be altogether fo 
careful as a good sneak ought to be, and I went on rather 
faster than I would advise any young man to go in a time of 
war, when the inimy is in the neighbourhood. Well, as I 
went, there was the fl^re, getting larger and larger every 
minute, and there were the Indians round ft, getting plainer 
and plainer. There was so much smoke that there was no 
making out, at any distance, any but their figures,^ and thesf# 
every now and ifaen, would be so wrapt in the smoke, that 
not more than half of them could be seen at the same moment. 
At last I stopped, jest at a place where I thought t could 
make out all that I wanted. There was a stseable rock be- 
fore me, and X leaned my elbows on il to look. I reckon { 
wam’t more than thirty yards the te. Hieie were somt 
bushes betwixt us, and what with the bustles and the moke, 
it was several minutes before X cfould separate man from man, 
and see what they Were all i^ng, and when X did, it was 
only for a momei^ at a time^ trlM a pu|P of moke would 
wrap them all, and vnnie it mi difficult e^er. Bat when X 
did contrive to see cleariy, the «ght waS one to worry ms to 
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the core; for, iA ilie niidrt of the redskhis, I ocrald see « White 
one, and that white one a woman. There was no mistake. 
There were the Indians, some with their backs, and some 
with fMMm to me ; and there, a little a one side, but still 
amoof them, was a woman. When the smoke blowed off, I 
could see her white face, bright like any star shining out of the 
clouds, and looking so pale and ghastly, that my blood crud- 
died in my Veins to think lest she might be dead from IHght. 
But it couldn't be so, for she was sitting up and looking about 
her. But the Indians were motionless. They jest sat or lay 
as when I first saw themn-doing nothing — saying nothing, but 
jest as motionless as the stone under my elbow, l^pouldn't 
stand looking where I was, so I began creeping again, getting 
nigher and nigher, until it seemed to me as if 1 ought to be 
able to read every face. ' ^ut what with the paint and smoke, 
1 couldn't make but a single Indian. Their figures seemed 
plain enough in their bttfihlo-skms and blankets, but their faces 
seemed always hr the dark. But it wasn't so with the 
woman. 1 could make her out clearly. 8he was very young ; 
1 tedtun' not more than |fteen, and it seemed to me as if I 
' loiew her looks very well. She was very handsome, and her 
ludr was loosed upon her back. My .heart felt strange to see 
her* I was weak as any child. It seOmed as if 1 could die 
Ibr the gal, and yet 1 hadn't strengtii enough to raise my rifle 
to my shoulder. The weakness kept on me the more 1 
looked ; fbr evety moment seemed to make the poor chil d 
mom and mom dear to w* But- the strangest thing of all 
was to ism howWriOiieidess was eveiy Indian i^ Not 

a word was ipcdmn-^liot a Umb or ftuger sthrmd. There they 
eat, or lay, iround about the file, IBm so many effigies, looking 
at tegal,!^ idwlfmkiiw rtt thesi. I never was in tmch a 
fixtd^f^andwsuknem in mylife.^^ W Itodo? I 

had got to nigh 1 could have stuck my knife, with a jerk, 
into tlm heait; of any one ^ the party, yet I hadn't the soul to 
lift it; and before I knew where 1 was, ! cried like a child. 
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my ciying didn't ma^ 'em lopya about ’em*. It only 
bfjmigiiimy poor dog Clincb loaptng upon me, and wlpnJi^, ae 
if he wanted to give me oonsolatioin. Hardly knowing ^hat 
I did, I tried to aet him upon the camp, but ^ poor Wow 
didn't eeem to underetand me ; and in my desperation, for it 
was a sort of madness growing out of my scare, I jumped 
headlong for’ad, jest where I saw the party sittbg, wUling to 
lose my life rather than suibr teom such a strange sort of 
misery. 


CHAPTEB XV. 

Will you believe me \ there were no Indiamb no young wo- 
man, no dre } I stood up in the vgry place where I had seen 
the blase and the mnoke, end ihme wan nothing ) I looked 
for'ad and about me — ^there wan no sign of dre any where. 
'Where 1 stood was covered with dry leaves, the same an the 
rest of the forest. 1 was stupeied. . I was like a man roused 
out of sleep by estrange dream, and seeing nojUuog. AU was 
dark and silent. The stars were overhead^ but that was all 
the light 1 had. | was more soared than ever, and, an it is 
a good rule when a man leda that he can do noth^ hsmself, 
to look to the great God irho can do every thing, 1 kneeled 
down and said my prayersH^be aecond time that that X 
had done tho aame and the aecond thne/l reckon, that 
I bad ever done so in tiie woods^ Aftnr that I Idt stronger. 
X felt sure that thfemgnha^^bemi shown feme for. noW 
and while I was turning ebmi, loddi^ and ifehikiiKr to turn 
on the ba<dc track fbr home, dindi began to prick up his ears 
and waken up. I clapped hte on Idglifidc, ais^ got my knife 
ready. It might he a he could 

scent that beast agreat distance* Bivt» as be diowed no fright, 
c 5 
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a tort of quickeiiipg^ I knpisr thieve nothing to fejir. 
In a moment he off, and vent toidly ahead. I foi- 

loved him, but bi^*t goiie twenty ^tepe down the hill and 
into the hollow, when 1 heard soniething like a groan. Thia 
quickened me, and keeping up with the dog, he led me to thp 
foot of the hollow, where was a sort of pond. Clinch ran 
right for it, and another groan aet me in the same direction. 
Wljen I got up to the dog, he was on the butt-end of an old 
tree that had fallen, I reckon, before my time, and was half 
buried in the water. I jumped on it, and walked a few steps 
for’ad, when, what should I see but a human, half across the 
log, with his legs Imngiug in the water, end his head down. 
1 called Clinch back out of my way, and went to the spot, 
llie groans were pretty constant. 1 stooped down and laid 
my liande upon the i>er80u, and, as 1 felt the hair, I knew it 
was an Indian. The head was clammy with blood, so that 
my fingers stuck, and wlm I attempted to turn it, to look at 
the face, the groah was deeper than ever; ’twam’t a time to 
suck erne's fingers. I took him uj), clapped my shoulders to it, 
and, fixing my feet fiimly on old tree, which was rather 
slippeiys I brought the poor fellow out without much trouble. 
Though tall, he ivas not heavy, and was qrfy a boy of fourteen 
or fifteen. T1^ wonder how a lad IlSfce that should get 
into such a fix. Well, I brought him out and laid him on the 
dry leaves. His groans stopped, and I thought he was dead, 
but I hit his heartl and it was still warm, and 1 thought, 
though I cfibldn^t be sure, there was a beat under my finger^. 
What to do wapthe next quefiton. It was now pretty late 
in the nighfU i Imd bei?ii aU ilii^ p^foot, and, though still will* 
ing to fOj yet the tht^ht ht sn<h‘ a weight on my shoulders 
made me stagger. 'twoul^hrt ^o to leave him where be 

was to parulf I thopiht, if m/lbe X had a son in such a fix, 
what would I think ^ the slrasiger who s^uld go home and 
wait till daylighf^ thfive htm h^p! dare my splinters, 
doheJify leave the 
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lad— and, tightening my girth, I give my -whole aonl to it, and 
hoisted him on my shoulders. My cabin, I reckoned, was 
good three miles of* . You can guess what trouble 1 had, and 
what a tire under my load, before I got borne and laid the poor 
fellow dovm by the lire. I then called up Betsy, and we both 
set to work to see if we could stir up the life that was in him. 
She cut away his hair, and I washed the blood from his head, 
which was chopped to the bone, either with a loiife or hatchet. 
It was a Qod*s blessing it hadn’t gone into bis brain,for it was 
fairly enough aimed for it, jest above the ear. 'Whtsn we come 
to oi)en his clotlief<, we found another wound in his side. Tfjis 
was done with a knife, and, I suppose, was pretty deep. He 
had lost blood enough, for all his clothes were stiff with it. 
We knew nothing much of doe^ring, but we had some rum in 
file cabin, and after washing his wounds clean w ith it, and 
pouring some down his throat, he began to groan niore freely, 
and by that w^e knew he was coming to a natural feeling. We 
^^; 3 ubbed his body down with warm cloths, and after a little 
while, seeing that he made some signs, I give him water as 
much as he could drink, 'fins seemed to do hixh good, and 
having done e\’ery thing that wc thought could help him, w'e 
wrapped him up before tbe fire, and 1 stretched myscit 

off beside him. ’Twould be a long story to tell, step by sivp, 
bow he got on. It’s enough to say that he didn’t die that 
bout. We got him on bis legs in a short time, doing litlh* or 
nothing for him more than we did at first. II 10 lad was a 
good lad, though, at first, when he first came to his senses, he, 
W'as mighty shy, wouldn’t look steadily in out faces, and, 1 do 
believe, if he could have got on the cabin, would have done 
so as soon as he could stagger. But he Was too weak to tr)^ 
that, and, meanwhile, when ^ saw Our kindness, he ^as soft- 
ened- By little and got to pUy with my little Lucy, 

who was not quite six y«^ old ; and, after a,while, he seemed 
to bo never belter j)lea|^ than -wben they playCfl together. 
Tlie child, tp(\ after hiy^l^t fright. If oaf d to the lad, and wan 
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jett M wiOiiig to plfty with him as if he had been a cPar white 
like herself. He could say a few words of English from the 
begumingy end learnt quickly ; but, though he talksed tolerable 
free for an Xj^han^ yet I could never get him to tell me how 
he was wnimded^ or by whom. His brow blackened when I 
spoke of it) and his lips would be shut together) as if he was 
ready to fight iooner than to speak. Well) I didn’t pui^ him 
to knoW) for I was pretty sure the head of the truth will be 
sure to come eome time or other) if you onoe have it by the 
tail) provided you don’t jerk it off by straining too bard upon 
it. 


CHAPTEK t. 

I SUFFOSB tbe lad had with oa a mtter of tix weeks, 
getting better everyday) but so idowly that he had not) at the 
end of that timO) been able to leave picket* Meanwhile, 
our troubles with the Indians were increasing. As yet) there 
had been no bloodshed in our quarter, but we heard of murders 
and icalpings on every side, and we tocli^ granted ^lat we 
must have bur turn. We made our preparations) repaired the 
ffickets, laid in ammunition) and took our turns Ibr scooting 
nightly. At length) the signs of Indians got to be thick in our 
parts, thbtlSgh we could see none, lake Bansom had come 
upon one their casqm aitertii^y had left it; and we had rea» 
son to sp^hend every iuamciuch as outlyem didn’t 
show themiilveS) M they md to do, but prowled about the 
cabins, and went jfiace to placb, only by night, or .close 

skulking in ^ thickets. One evening after this, I went out 
as usual to go the routidS) taking CUndh witii me, but I hadn’t 
got far from the gate, when the dog s%»ped and gave a low 
bark;--^en I knew ^ere tirha a|ig|{hiei^ so 1 turned round 
quiei^y) without maJong any dbl^.of ecare, and got back 
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thotigh DOt a minote too toon. They trailed me to the 
gate the moment after it had got fastened^ and were jpietty 
mad, I reckon, when I found their plan had failed for lar- 
pifosng me. But for the keen noae of poor Clinch, with all 
onr iddll in eooutmg,— and it was not email, ^en in that 
early day, — ^foey’d ’a had me, and all that wae mtne, before foe 
enn could open hie eyee to eee what they were after. Finding 
they had foiled in their ambueh, they made the wood* ling 
wifo the war-whoop, which wan a sign that they wore game 
to give ns a regular aiege. At the sound of foe whoop, wa 
could eee the eyes of the Indian boy brighten, and hio ears 
prick np, jest like a hound’s when he first gets scent of the 
deer, and hears the hom of the hunter. I looked closely at 
the lad, and was dub’ous what to do. He moat be only an 
enemy in foe camp, and while I was fighting in front, he 
might be cutting the throats of my wife and children within. 
I did not tril you tluMb 1 had picked np his bow and arrows 
near the little lake where I had found him, and bit hanting- 
knife was sticking in his belt when 1 brought him home.-** 
Whether to take foese away from biro, waa the question, 
Suppose I did, a billet of wood would answer the purpose 
pretty near as well. I^foought the matter over whilel watchpd 
him. Thought runs mighty quick in time of danger! Well, 
after taming it over on every aide, I concluded ’twaa better to 
trust hint jest as if he had been a sure friend., I couldn’t 
think, after all we had done for him, that he*d be foise, so 1 
said to him— ^ LenatiiwA !>-*twits so he called himseV-^ those 
are your people !’ ^ Tea V he afiswmd slowly^ and Ufotng , 
hinmelf up ns if he had been a Imdr^he waa a sfofoly^^looking 
and carried himself like,^ son of a Mtceo,* as he waiM- 
they are foe people of jUnatawa— must he go to them P 
and he made a motfon gpfogpui. Bat 1 ftopp^ him. 1 
wasnotwiUu^foloitefoaie^ 1 hadtomhisbeing 

a sort of prisoner. no, Lsnatawi, not to-night 

* AyiiMftini'iefof' 
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To-morrow will do. To-morrow you can tell them I am a 
friend, not an enemy, and they should not come to bum my 
wigwain.’ ^ Brother — ^friend !* said the lad, advancing with a 
sort of Ireedomi and taking my hand. He then went to my 
wife, and did the same thing, — not regarding she was a wo- 
man , — * Brother— friend !’ I watched him closely, watched 
his eye and his motions, and I said to Betsy, ‘ The lad is true ; 
don’t be afeard!* But '.ve passed a weary night. Every no-jr 
and then we could hear the whoop of the Indians. From the 
loop-holes we could see the light of three fires on different 
sides, by which we knew they were prepared to cut off any 
help that might come to ns from the rest of the settlement. — 
But I didn’t give in or despair. I worked at one thing or 
another all night, and though Lenatawa gave me no help, yet 
he sat quietly, or laid himself down before the fire, as if he 
had nothing to do in the bssiness. Next morning, by day- 
light, I found him already dressed in the same bloody clothes 
which he had on when I found him. He had thrown aside all 
that 1 gave him, and though the hunting-shirt and leggins 
which he now wore, were veiy much stained with blood and 
dirt, he had fixed them about him with a good deal of care 
and neatness, as if preparing to see company. 1 must tell you 
that an Indian of good family always has a nateral sort of 
grace and dignity that I never saw in a white man. He was 
busily engaged looking through one of the loop-holes, and 
though I could distinguish nothing, yet it was cl’ar that he 
saw something to interest him mightily. | soon found out 
that, in spite of nH my watchfulness, he had contrived to have 
sbxn^ of coirespondenoe and communicatton with (hose 
odiiidei This Was a wonder to me then, fbr I did not recol- 
le<^ Ms bow and arrows. It seesm to me ^at he had shot 
arrow jhkmgb one of ^ Ihop-hb^j, to the end of which he 
Had Ihlf^ied a tuft of his own hair* TW (Effect of tliis was 
considerable, and to this it was owing that, for a few hours 
afterwards, wp ^w not op Indian* The arrow was shot at 
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the very pujep of day. What they were ahont^ in the 
time^ 1 can only gnesa, and the gaeas was only imy» after I 
bad ^mwn all that waa to happen. That they were ii^ c^pncil 
what to do waf cl'ar enongh. I waa not to hnow that the 
council waa like to end in cutting aoipe of their own throats 
instead of ours. But when we did see the enemy fairly, they 
came out. of the woods in two parties, not actuaUy sqmrated, 
but not moving together. It seemed »a if there was some 
strife among them. Their whole number could not be less 
than forty, and some eight or ten of these walked apart under 
the lead of a chief, a stout, dark-lotdcing fellow, one half of 
whose face was painted black as midnight, with a red circle 
round both bis eyes. The other party was headed by an old 
white-headed chief, who couldn’f ha* been less than sixty 
years — a pretty fellow, you may be sure, at his tune of life, to 
be looking after scalps of w’^omen and children* While 1 was 
kneeling at my loop-hole, looking at them, l<enatew4 came to 
me, and touching me on the arm, pointed to the old chief, my* 
ing— ^ Micco LenateWii Glucco,’ by which I guessed he w«i 
the father or grandfather of the lad.’ * Well/ I said, seeing 
t]iat the best plan was to get their conbdence and fritndshtpif 
possible — *Well, lad, go to your father, and tell him wimt 
Daniel Nelson has done for you, and let*s have peace* We can 
%bt, boy, as you see ; we have plenty of arms and provisioiis ; 
and with this rifle, though you may not believe it, I could picit: 
off your father, the kipg, and that other chief, who has so do-, 
villed himself up with paint.’ * Shoot V said the igd, (|uickly, 
pointing to the chief <3^ whom I had last spoken. ^ Ah I Is 
your enemy, then The Uid nodded his head, and poin^ p 
the wound on his ietnpl^i W ^ he$m 

1^ 9^ the true statjC of ^ * Ko,* said I ; ^ ip, liCna^ 

Wft, 1 w0} »hc^ lam for peg^. 1 |rpi|l4|o gocnl 
to the Indians, and their flriend. Go to your fli|iier agd tell 
him so. Go, and make him my friend. ;;$T^ yotr4 caught my 
hand, placed it on the of Ins head, and exclaimed, * Oogd ^ 
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I then attended him down to the gate, but, before be left the 
cabin, he stopped and pat hie hand on the head of little Lncy, 
—and I felt glad, for it eeemed to say, ^ You shan’t be hurt— 
not a hair of your head t’ . 1 let him out, fastened up, and then 
hastened to the loop-hole* 


CHAPTER VI. 

Ahp now came a sight to tanify. As soon as the Indians 
saw the young prince, they set up a general cry* 1 couldn't 
tell whether whether it was joy, or what He went for'ad 
boldly, thongh he was still quite weak, and the king at the 
head of his party advanced to meet him. The other and 
smaRer party, headed by the black chief, whom young 
Leaaiewa had told me to shoot, came forward also, but very 
slowly, and it seemed as if they were doubtful whether to 
come or go. Their leader looked pretty much befiustered. 
But they hadn’t time for much study, for, after the young 
prince had met his father, andn few words had passed be- 
tween them, 1 saw the finger of Lenatewa point to the black 
chief* At this, he lifted up his clenched fists, and worked his 
body as if he was talking angrily. Then, sodden, the war- 
whoop sounded feom the kiif ’s party, and the other troop of 
Indiims.hegim to run, the black chief at their head; but he 
had not got steps wh^ a dozen arrows went into 

him, and he tomMedforyde, and grappled with jthe earth. 

all 01^ with him. His party was scattwedon all 
iddes, lg»t weie not fran^ It seemed dmt all the arrows 
had hm aimed at the one feim, and when he sprawled, 
there was an end to it: the irtmle aahir was om in five 
minates. 
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CHAPTEK VII. 

was a fortunate affair for us. Lenatewa soon brought 
the old Micco to terms of peace. For that matter^ he ha^ 
only consented to take up the red stick because it was re- 
ported by the black chief— who was the uncle of the young 
Micco, and had good reasons for getting him out of the way — 
that he had been murdered by the whites. This driv^ old 
man to desperation, and brought him down upon us. When 
be knew the whole truth, and saw what friends Ve had been 
to his son, there was no end to his thanks and promises. He 
swore to be my friend while tbe sun shone, while the waters 
run, and while the mountains stood, and I belieTe,!f the good 
old man had been spared so long, he would bare beisn true to 
his oath. But, while he lived, he kept it, and so did his son 
when he succeeded him as Mieco Glucco. Year alter year 
went by, and though there was frequent war between the 
Indians and the whites, yet Lenatewd kept it from our doors. 
He himself was at war several times with our people, but 
never with our settlement. He put his tttiem on our trees, 
and the Indiiuui knew that they were sacred. But, after a 
space of eleven years, there was a change. The young prince 
seemed to have fotigotten our friendship. We now never saw 
him among us, and, onfortoaately, som^ of our young men— 
young men of our settlemeDt-;-murdered three young war* 
riors of the Bipparee tribe, who were found cm horses stolen 
£rom ns* I was veiy sorry when I heard it^ ahd began to 
fear the consequences ; ancf^ey came upon us when we least 
Idoked for it. I had every reason io think that Lenatewd 
would still keep tiie warhiie firom my little family, but I did 
not remember that he was the prince of a tribe only, and not 
of the iiaticn. This was a national wariare, ip which the 
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whole* Cherokee people were in arms. Many persons^ living 
stilly remember that terrible war, and how the Carolixdans 
humbled tj^ at last ; but there's no telling how much blood 
was shed in that war, how many scalps taken, how much 
misery aadbred by young and old, men, women, and children. 
Our settilement had become so large and scattered that we 
had to build a sizeable blockhouse, which we stored, and to 
Vhich we could retreat whenever it -w^as necessary. We 
took possession of it on hearing from our scouts that Indian 
trails had been seen, and there we put the women and chil- 
dren, undea a strong guard. By day we tended our farms, 
and only went to our families at night. We had kept them 
in this ft* for five weeks or thereabouts, and there was no 
attack. The Indian signs disappeared, and we thought the 
atorm had blown over, and began to hoj[)e and to believe that 
the old friendship of Lenatew^i, had saved us. With this 
thinking, we began to be less watchful. The men would 
stay all night at the farms, and sometimes, in the day, would 
carry with them the women, and sometimes some even the 
children. 1 cautioned them agin this, but they mocked me, 
and said I was gitting old and scary. 1 told them, * Wait 
and see i^ho'll scare first.* But, I confess, not seeing any In- 
dians in all my scouting, I began to feel and think like the 
rest^ and to p’iv>w careless. I let Betsy go now and then 
with me to the farm, ihongh she kept it from me that she had 
gone there mm than once with Lucy, without any man pro- 
tector. Still, as ii wf» uniy a short mile and a half from the 
blodt, and we co^d hear of no Indians, it did not seem so 
ventureibmea things day we heard some very large 
b'ars among the 'thickets-Hs iamoim range fi»r them, about 
four miles fttm the setilemeiiti and a party of us, l^mbn 
LoTfis, Huge Daitiiig, dake Bansom, WilHam Harkleis, and 
m>aelf, takiag o«r dogs, set off on the hunt. We started 
b’ar a rush, and I )pot the at a mighty big she 

b’ar the largest I had ever s ee » > ' la med the cntter slightly. 
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and dashed into the thickets after her ! Ihe others pushed^ 
in another direction^ fdter the rest> leaving me to |bush my 
work as I could. 

^ I had two dogs with me, Clap and Claw, hut they were 
young things, and couldn^t be trusted much in a close brush 
with a b^ar. Old Clinch was dead, or he'd ha* made other 
guess-work with the varmint. But, hot after tl»e b'ar, I didn't 
think of the quality of the dogs till 1 found myself in a fair 
wrestle with the brute. I don't brag, my friends, but ihat«rai; 
a fight. I tell you my breath was clean gone, for the b'ar had 
me about the thin of my body, and 1 thought I was doubled 
up enough to be laid down without more handling. But my 
heart was strong when 1 thought of Betsy and the children, 
and I got my knife, with hard though 1 couldn't use 

my arm above my elbow — through the old critter’s hide, and 
in among her ribs. That only seemed to make her hug closer, 
and I reckon I was clean gone, if it hadn't been that she 
blowed out before me, I had worked a pretty deep window 
in her waist, and then life run out plentiful. Her nose dro|^d 
agin my hreast, and then her paws ; and when the stein Uf as 
gcme, I fell down like a sick child, and she fell on top of 
But she wam't in a humour to do more mischief. She roughed 
me once or twice more with her paws, but th^ was only be- 
cause she was at her last kick. There I lay a matter of half 
an hour, with the dead b’ar alongside o’ me. I was almost as 
little able to move as she, and I vomited as if 1 had taken 
physic. When I ppnw to myself and up, there was no 
sound of the hunters. There I was with the two dogs and 
tjie b’av, all alone, and the sun already long past the turn. Uy 
horse, iirhit)K 1 had festened outside of ^ thicket, had sUf^ 
his bridle, imd> I leckosned^^had either steyed off gracing, or 
had pnsM hack directly for the These iBwngs didn’t 

make m^ feel mp&k better. Bat, W fhimacb didn't 

feel altogether right, and my ribs were fit sore as if 1 had been 
sweating under a coatini hickory, I felt that ^ was no 
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xm tfkd no time to etand gnmtitig. But I made out to 
lildn and io^ cat api the b’«r, tmd a noble motmtain of fbt film 
made. I tO<A iiie ekln with me, and, covering the flesh with 
bark; I whistled oft the dogs, after they had eat to All, and 
pushed after my horse. I followed his track for some time, 
till I grew fairly tired. He had gone off in a scare and at a 
fhU gallop, and, instead of going home, had dashed down the 
lower side of the thicket, then gone aside, to round some of 
the hills, and thrown himself out of the track, it mout be seven 
miles or more. When I found this, I saw there was no use to 
hunt him that day and afoot, and 1 had no more to do but turn 
about, and push as fast as 1 conid for the block. But this was ^ 
work enough. By this time the sun was pretty low, and there 
was now a good seven miles, work it how I could, before me. 
But I was getting over my b^arosickness, and though my legs 
felt weary enough, my stomach was better, and my heart 
braver ; and, as 1 was in no hurry, having the whole night 
before me, and knowing the way by night as well as by light, 

1 began to feel cheerfhl enough, all things considering. I 
pushed on slowly, stopping every now and then for rest, and 
recovering my strength this way. I had some parched meal 
and sugar in my pouch which I ate, and it helped me mightily. 
It was my only dinner that, day: The evening got to be very 
still. I wondered ! bad ^n and heard nothing of Jake Ban- 
aom and the rest^ but 1 didn't feel at all oneasy about them, 
thinkiiigf that, like all other hunters, tl^y would naierally fol- 
low the game to any distance. Bnt, jest when 1 was tbitikiDg 
about tiiem,"I heard a gun,fhen anotiier, and after that all got 
to be as quietas ever. ! looked to my own rifle and frit fbr 
my kntib, and put forward a littieniOre briskly. 1 auppose I 
had walked an hour alter this, when it came <iti close dark, 
aiid I was still famr food arilesfitim the block, the night was 
aoudy; there wWe no stars, ^ fpetiiif in the air was 
damp and omkenfbrtable. f bei^ to WIsli I was safe home, 
and Mt queeririi, almost as bad^ as 1 did when tiie b'ar 
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Wfta ’bracing ine ; but it vamH so much the body-aiclcDew a» 
tb@ beart-sicknesa. i as if aomething was gcaiig wrong, 
leat as tkis ifeeling was most worrisome^ I stumbled over a 
human. My blood cruddled} when, feeling ubout^ I put my 
hand on his head, and found the sculp was gone. Then I knew 
there was mischief. 1 couldn’t make out who ’twas that was 
under me, but I reckoned ’twas one of thehunteis* There was 
nothing to be done but push for’ad. I didn't feel any mone 
tire, I felt ready for fight, t^d when I thought of our wives 
and children in the block, and what might become of them, I 
got wolfish, though the Lord only knows what I was minded 
to do. 1 can’t say I had any raal sensible thoughts of what 
was to be done in the business. I didn't trust myself to think 
whether the Indians had been to tbe block yet or no ; though 
ugly notions came across me when 1 remembered bow we let 
the women and cliildren go about to the farma. I was in a 
complete fever and agy. 1 scorched one time and shivered 
another, but 1 pushed on, for there was now no more feeling 
of tire in my limbs than if they were made of steel. By this 
tiniti 1 bad reached that long range of hills wlieie I first saw 
tliat strange camp-fire, now eleven years gone, that turned out 
to he a deception, and it was nateral enough that the thing 
should come fresh into my mind, jest at that moment. Wliile 
1 was thinking of the wonder, and asking myself, as 1 had 
done over and often before, what it possibly could mean^ 1 
reached the top of one of the hills, from which 1 could see, in 
daylight, the whole oonntiy for a matter of tan miles or more 
on every idde. What was my surprise, do you reckon, when 
there,jestaatbe very same hill opposite where i had seen that 
apparilaon of acamp, I taw another, and this time it was a 
raal one. There was a roasing blaz% and though the woods 
and undergrowth wcsre thicker on this ^tan on the other stds, 
from which I had seen it be^|nn, yet I could make out that 
there were several figures, aiid iSti0m Indians. It sort o’ made 
me easier tp see enemy beibie, and th«i I could hotter tell 
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what I Md id do. 1 was to spy ou^ the CEmp> what the: 
red-devili were thinMag to do, and what they had already 
done. 1 was a litile better scoat aiod hunter this time than 
when 1 made the same sort o* search before, and I reckoned 
that I could get nigh enough to see all that was going on, 
without stirring up any dust among ’em. But 1 had to keep 
the dogs back.- I couldn't tie 'em up, for they'd howl ; so I 
stripped my hunting-shirt cmd pu|| 9 t down for one to guard 
and I gave my cap and horn to another. I knew they'd never 
leave 'ein, for I had I'amed ’em all that sort of business — to 
watch as well as to fetch and carry. I then said a sort of 
short running prayer, and took the trail. 1 had to work for'ad 
slowly. If 1 had gone on this time as I did in that hrst camp 
transaction, I'd ha' lost my sculp to a sartainty. Well, to 
shorten a long business, I tell you that I got nigh enough, 
without scare or surprise, to see all that I cared to see, and a 
great deal more than I wished to see ; and now, for the first 
time, I saw the meaning of that sight which I had, eleven 
years before, of the camp that come to nothing. I saw that 
first sight over again, the Indians round the fire, a young wo- 
man in the middle, and that young woman my own daughter, 
my child, my poor, dear Lucy. ! 


CHAPTEIt Vni. 

^'That Was a sight for a father. I can't tell you— and I 
won’t try— %ow I lilt I lay them, resting upon my 
hands and knees, jest as if I had been tumed into stone with 
looking/ I lay so for a gOod balf bour^ I nedkon, without 
siiiTing a limb ; and you could only t^l that life was within 
me, by seeing the big drops tibat squeezed out of my eyes' now 
and then, ahd by a sort of shivering ^at ^ook m you some- 
times see ^ canebrake ahaldng with the gust of Ihe pond in- 
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side. I tried id pray to God for help, but I couldn’t pray, and 
as for thinking, that was jest as impossible. Bat I could do 
nothing by looking, and, for that matter, it was pretty cla'r 
to me, as 1 stood, with no help — ^by myself — one rifle only and 
knife — 1 couldn’t do much by moving. I could have lifted 
the gun, and in a twinkle, tumbled the best fellow in the gang, 
but what good was that guina to me? 1 was never fond of 
blood-spilling, and if I could^ have been made sure of my 
daughter, Td ba’ J}een willing that the red devils should have 
had leave to live for ever. What was I to do ? Go to the 
block ? Who know’d if it warn’t taken, with eveiy- soul iu 
it ? And where else was T to look for help ? Nowhere, lia- 
M'here, but to (;iod! 1 groaned— I groaned so loud that I 
drehdful ’feared that they’d hear me ; but they were too busy 
among themselves, eating supper, and poor Lucy in the midst, 
not eating, but so pale, and looking so miserable— jest as I 
liad seen her, when she was only a child — in the same fix, 
though ’twas only an appearance — eleven yearn ago I Well, 
at last 1 turned off. As I couldn’t say what to do, f was too 
miserable to look, and I went down to the bottom of the hill 
and rolled about on the ground, pulling the hair out of my head 
and groaning, as if that was to do me any good* Before I 
kneu where I was, there was a hand on shoulder. I 
■lumped up to my feet, and flung my rifle over my head, mean- 
ing to bring the butt* down ujjon the stmngef-^but his voict^ 
stopped me. 

'Brother,’ said he, * me Leuatin^^ V 

" The way he talked, his soft tones, made me know that 
the young prince meant to be friendly, and 1 gave him my 
liand ; but the tears gushed out as 1 did «b, and I cried out 
like a man struck in the heart, while I pointed to the hill — 
' My child, my child f’ 

’ ' Be man !’ said he, ^ come f pulling me away, 

" ' But, #111 you save her, Lenatew^ 

'' He did not answer instant]^, hut led me to the little 1 eke 
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and pointed to the old tree over which 1 had borne his lifeless 
body so many yeari ago. By that I knew he meant to tell 
me; he had not forgott^ what I Imd dene for him ; and would 
do for me all he could. But this did not satisfy me. 1 must 
know how and when it was to be done, and what was his 
hope ! for I could see from his caution, and leading me away 
from the campi that he did not command the party, and had 
no power over them. He then atifked me, if I had not seen 
the paint of the warriors in the camp. But I had seen nothing 
but the ilx of my child. He then described the paint to me, 
which was his way of showing me that the party on the hill 
were his deadly enemieB. the’paint about their eyes was 
that of the great chief, his uncle, who had tried, to muirder 
him years ago, and who had been shot, in my sight, by the 
party of his father. The young chief, now in command of 
the band on the hill was the son of his uncle, and sworn to 
revenge the death of his lather upon him, Lenatewa. This he 
made me onderstaud in a few minutes. And he gave me fur- 
ther to onderstaud,’ that there was no way of getting my 
child frmn them oiileBs by cunning. He had but two followers 
with Mm, and they were even then hnsy in making prepara- 
tions. But of 'Biose preparations he either would not or could 
not give any account ; and I had to wait on Mm with all the 
pati«k« I could muster; and no easy trial it was, for an In- 
dian is the most cool gnd slow-movMg creature in the world, 
unless Iw’s acfuslly ISglitMg, and then he*s about the quickest. 
Alter awMle, Senaiewd led me round the MU. We fetched 
a pretty miktrt reicb, and bsfere t knew where I was, he led 
me into a hollow that I had never seen before* Here, to my 
surprise, Bkem 'wirS no less than tw^ve Or fourteen horses 
fastened, Bait Biete red devils hid stolon ham Bie settlement 
that very day, and mine was among ten. i did not know it 
ttU te ydnng prinin iMd sm. 

oo<m move,’ said he, potnteg to one on te outride, 
wMch a close examimttiaa showed me to be my own— ‘ Him 
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9ocm move,’— and theae warda gave me a notion of' bit plan. 
But he did not allow me to have any hand in it>->not Jeat then, 
at leaat. Bidding me fceep a watoh on the fire above, for the 
hollow in which we a^od waa at . the foot of the very hill the 
Indiana had made their camp on— though the stretch waa a 
long one between—he puahed forbad like a shadow, and so 
filily, so silently, tliat, though I thought myself a good deal of 
a scout before, I saw then that I warn't fit to hold a spUnter 
to him. In a little time he liad unhitched my horse, and quietly 
led him farther down the hollow, half round the hill, and then 
up the opposite hill. There was very little noise> tlm wind 
was from the camp, and, though they didn't show any alarm, 
I was never more scary in my life. I followed Lenatewa, and 
found where he had fastened my nag. He bad placed him 
several hundred yards from the lodUuis, on his way to the 
block ; and, Where we now stood, owing to the bend of the 
hollow, thf camp of the Indians was between .ns and where 
they had hitched the stolen horses, ^ben I saw this, I be- 
gan to guess somefhtng of his plan. Meantime, one after the 
other, his two followers came up, and made A long report to 
him in th^ own language. Thin done, he told me thai three 
of my hunting companions had been sculped, the other, who 
was Hugh Daiding, had got oH cl’ar, though fired upon twice, 
and had alarmed the block, and that my daughter had been 
ma^ prisoner at ^e ton to which she had gone without any 
company. This made me a little easier, and tenatewi then 
told roe what he meant to do. In couree, I had io do some-* 
thing myself towards it. Off he went, with his two men, 
leaving me to myself. 'When I thought they had, got pretty 
fairly round the hill, i started back for the camp, trying roy 
best, you may he sure, to vntm as <dily as Lei^wd. 1 got 
within tweiity«five yards, I reitoi, when I timughtit better 
to lie by quietly axkd wait I could^see every head in the hud- 
dle, and roy poor child arooiow looking whiter than a 
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aheet, beside their ugly paiuted skins. Well, I hadn’t long to 
wait, whew tliere was sud) an nproar among tlie stolen hom*s 
in the hollow on the opposite side of the hill — such a tramp- 
lii^, such a whinnying and whickering, you never heard the 
like. Now, you must know, that a stolen horse, to an In- 
dian, is jest as precious as a sweetheart to a white man ; and 
when the rumpus reached the camp, there was a rush of every 
man among them, for his critter. Every redskin, but one. 
went over the hill after his horses, and he jumped op with the 
rest, but didn’t move off. He stood over poor Lucy with his 
tomahawk, shaking it above her head, as if guine to strike 
evei’y minute. Bho, poor child — I. could see her as plain as 
the fire-light, for she sat jest on one side of it — her hands wen» 
clasped together. She was praying, for she must have looked 
every minute tobe jkuocked on the head. You may depend, I 
found it very hard to keep in. 1 was a’niost bilin^over, the 
more when I saw the red devil making his flourislies, every 
now and then, close to the child’s ears, with his bloody we’pon. 
But it was a needcessity to keep in fill the sounds died off 
pretty much, so as not to give them any scarce this side, till 
they had dashed aliead pretty far ’pon the other. 1 don^tknow 
that 1 waited quite as long as I ought to, but I waite d 
as lq>n$ as my feelings would let me, and ten I dro])ped the 
sight of my lifie as close as I could fix it on the breast of the 
Indian that had the keeping of my child. 1 took aim, but I 
felt 1 was a little tremoteme, and I stopped. I knowM I had 
but one |hool> and if I didn’t ohbuttou hhn in that one, it 
would, be a bad ^oot for poor Lucy. 1 didn’t lear to hit her, 
and sure i’d hit him. But it must be a dead shot 

to do gi|od, for I know'd if I only hurt him* that he’d sink the 
iomtewk in fis^^Wd 'iMth what ati^glh he had left him. I 
brought it agahi; aiH th^ time I felt strondr. I could 

jest hear a Ute of the hubbub of ten and horses afar off. I 
knew it was the time, and, rckting^the side of the muzzle 
ngatet a tree, 1 give him te whole messing of the bullet 1 
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didn’t «top to ftftk Vliat luck, but run in, ■with % «ort 0* ar^, to 
do the with tlie knife. But the thing wa« done a’rendy. 

The beast w'as on bis back, and I only had to uae the khife in 
cutting the vines that fastened the child to the sapling behind 
her. The brave gal didn’t scream or faint. She could only 
say, ‘ Oh, my father V and 1 cohld only say, * Oh ! my child I’ 
And what a precious hug followed ; but it was only to a mi- 
nute. We had no time #o waste in hugging. We pushed at 
'once for the place wliere I bad left the critter, and if the good 
old nag ever used Ida four shanks to any purpose, he did that 
night. I i*eckon it was a joyful surprise to poor Betl^ when 
we broke into the Mock. Bhe had given it out for sartin that 
she’d never see me or the child again, with a nateral sculp on 
our heads. 


CHAPTER IX. 

“ Theke’s no heed to tell you the whole story of this war 
tween our people and the redskins. It’s enough that I teU 
you of what happened to ns, and our share In it. Of ihe ghe %, 
affair, and all the %hts and burnings, you’ll tod enough in tlm 
printed books and newspapers. What 1 tell you, though 
can’t tod it in any books, is jest as true, for all that. C)f onr 
rthare in it, the Worst has already been told you. llie j^bnng 
chief Olosdhottee — ^for that was his nam^— the cousin and the 
enemy of Lfenatewa, had command of the Indians ttot ■wdrs 
to stnprise our settlements ; and though he diduH altogeHrer 
do what he ^kpected and intended, ho woik^ ps q|ulf^>Uouglt 
of mischief as it was. He soon put dre to all ohrisitos to 
draw us out of the Mock, but finding that Woiddn^t do, he 
left us; for ah Indiah gets pretty soon thfed of iWg giUge 
where there Is heitor nor bto>d to get dmaik on. 'Hhi 
foree was too small tO liable us in ^ Mdck, and solm 
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drawad off bla Wairiors, and we taw no more of Mm nntil t^ie 
peace, tlmt followed pretty soon after General Middleton gave 
tlie nalaOn that licking at Ecbotce, — a licking, 1 reckon, that 
they’ll remember long after my day. At that a£fhir Lenatewa 
got an ngly ballet in his throat, and if it hadn’t been for one 
of hia men, he’d ha’ got a bag’net in his breast. They made 
a narrow fan with him, head foremost down the hill, with a 
whMe swad of the mounted men from the low country at 
their heels. It was some time after the peace* before he got 
better of his hurt though the Indians are naterally more »kil- 
fhl in cures than white men. By this time we bad all gone to 
our farms, and had planted and rebuilt, and begun to forget 
our troubles, t^hen who should |)op into our cabin one day, but 
Lenafewi). He had got quite well of his hurts. He was a 
monstrous finedooking fellow, tall and handsome, he was 
dressed in Ms very best. He wore pantaloons, like one of us, 
and his hunting shirt was a raally tae blue, with a m bite 
fringe. He wore no paint, and was (juite nice and neat with 
Ms person. We kU received him as an old friend, and he 
stayed with os tiiree days. Then he went, and was gone for a 
matter of two weeks, when he came back and stayed with ns 
gnotimr three days. And so, off and an, he came to visit us, 
niitil Betsy said to me one day, ‘ Daniel, that Indian, Lena- 
tew^, comes here after Lucy. Leave a woman to guess these 
togs.’ After she toldme, I recollected that the young 
prinde was quite watdhfhl of Lucy, and would Ibllow her 
out tnfd the garden, and leave us, to walk witii her. Hut 
tiien, again, I thought — ^What if he is Ihvourable to my 
darter the fellow’s a good fellow; and a raal, noble- 
hearted Indian, that’s sober, is jest as good, to my tiiinking, 
as miy white man in the land.’ But Bati^ wouldn’t hear to 
it, ’lief daughter never should many a savage, and a hea- 
toi;aiidaiedikm, w hiie her head was hot .’--and while her 

WwM wliot. wlmt VMl «I> do? All I oMld my wm 
tbitonly, 'Doil'tldtlr, Belir?. tiU yotn* iqMn«d. 'Twill bo 
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time enough to give the young Chief hie answer when he asks 
the qneetion; and it won't do for us to treat him rudely^ 
when we consider how much we owe him.’ But she was of the 
mind that the boot was on the other leg»— 'Uiat it was he and 
not us that owed the debt ; and all that I could do couldu’t 
keep her from showing the lad a sour face of it whenever he 
came. But he didn’t seem much to mind this, since I was 
civil and kind to him. Lucy too, though her mother warned 
her against him, always treated him civilly as I told her; 
though she naterally would do so, for she couldn’t so easily 
forget that dreadful night when she was a prisoner in the 
camp of the enimy, not knowing what to expect*, with on In- 
dian tomaldKvk over her head, and saved, in great part, by 
the cutming and courage of this same Lenatewa. I he girl 
treated him kindly, and I w-as not sorry she did so. She 
walked and talked with him jest as*if they had been brother 
and sister, and he was jest as polite to her as if he had been a 
bom Frenchman. 

Vou may be surs, it was no pleasant sight to my wife to 
see theaii two go out to walk. * Daniel Neham,’ she says, * do 
you see and keep an eye on those people. There’s no knowing 
what may happen. 1 do believe tliat Lucy has a liking f((^ 
that redskin, anS should they run!’ — ‘ Psho !’ said l^but that 
wouldn’t do for her, and so she made me watch the young 
people sure enough. ’Twam’t a business that 1 was overfond 
of, you may reckon, but I was a rough man and didn’t know 
much of woman natur*. I leit the judgment of such things 
to my wife, and did pretty much what she told meL When- 
ever they went out to walk, I followed them, rifle in hand ; but 
it was only to please Betsy, for if 1 had seen the lad fimdlog 
off with the girl. I’m pretty sure. I’d never ha* bee%tbe man 
to draw trigger upon htm. As 1 said before, Lenat^h was 
jest as good a husband as she could have ha4« But, poor fel* 
low, the aflhir was never to come to that One day, afler he 
had been with aa almost a weak, he spoke to Lucy, 
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slie got o{;», gat bor boBpet and went out with him. I 
didn't thcon H^hen they atarh»d, for I happened to ha mi the 
upper etory, — a place when? we didn't «o much live, but 
wheie we UJ^ed to go for ahelter and defence whenever any 
IndiaiMi came about na. ‘ Paniel/ said my wife, and I knew 
by the tjiOMdcnese and sharpness of her voice what ’twas she 
had to tell n»e. Bat jest then I was busy, and, moreover, 1 
didn't altogether like the sort of business upon which she 
wanted me to go. The sneaking after an eniniy, in raal war- 
fere, is an onpleasant sort of thing enough ; but this sneaking 
after one that you think your friend is w orse than ninniug in 
a fair %ht,wnd always gave me a sheepish feeling after it. 
Besides, I didiiH fear Lenatewa, and I didn't fem* my daugh- 
ter. It's tyue, the girl treated him kindly and sw eetly, but 
that was owing to the naleral sweetness of her tomi>er, and 
because she felt bow much sarvice he had been to her and all 
of us. S0| instead of going out after them, I thought I'd 
gi%'e them a lov>k through one of the loop-holes. Well, there 
they went, walking among the trees, not far from the picket, and 
no time out of aigbt. As 1 looked at them, I thought to my- 
aeU*, ‘Would n't they make a handsome couple!' Both of 
tbw were tall and well made. As for Lucy, there wasn’t, 
ibr dgurui a feaer set girl in all the settlement, wd her fece was 
a match for her figure. And tinm she was so easy in her mo- 
tioa, ao graceful, and walked, or sate, or dance4»~~icstfor all 
the wofW, as if she was bom only to do the particular thing 
she wag doing. As for LeuatewA, he was a lad among a 
tliouai^. Now, a young Indian warrior, when be don't 
drink, is abont the noblofft-looking CTBaturc, as be oarhes 
bima^ in the wroods, that Clod ever did make. ^ atraight, 
so pruih|| ao stately, always as if be was doing a great action 
— aahtliekiiew the whole world waslooldng at him. 1 a»- 
nafewi was pretty much the bandaooaost and noblest Indian 
1 had ever aetn ; and then, I lmw*d him to be raally so noble. 
^ ^>y walkid toge^r, tlwir btadi h li|tte bent downwards. 
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and Lucy’8 pretty low, the tUonght fta«hed acroif« me that, 
jest iSien, he was telling her about bis feelings ; and perhapa, 
said I to myelf, tlie girl thinks about it pretty much a» 1 do. 
Moutbe now, she likes him better than any body ahe has ever, 
poeu and what more uateral V Then 1 thought, if there is any 
picture in this life more sweet and beautiful than two young 
l>eople jest beginning to feel love for one another, and walking 
together in the innocence of tlieir hearts, under the shady trues, 
— Tve never seen it ! I laid the ride on my lap, and sat dow n 
on the flotir and w atched 'em thrcmgh (he loop until I felt the 
w ater in my eyes. They walked backwards and furiads, not 
a hundred yards off, and I could s«h) all Uieir motions, though 
I couldn’t bear their words. An Indian don’t use hi« hands 
much generally, but I could see that Lenatewa was using his, 
— not a great deal, but as if he felt every word he was say 
ing. Then I began to think, W'hat was I to do, if so Vie he 
was raally offering to marry Luey, and sIms willing! How 
was I to do?" what was 1 to say? — how could I refuse him 
when I was lulling ? how could I say * yes/ when Betsy said 
'no!' 

Well, in the midst of this thinking, what should I hear but 
a loud cry from the child, then a loud yell, — a regular war- 
whoop, — sounded right in front, as if it came from Lenatewa 
himself I looked up quickly, for, in tbinking, I had lost 
aight of them, and was only looking at my rilBe ; I looked out, 
and there, in tlie twinkling of an eye, there was another 
sight. I saw my daughter flat upon the ground, lying like one 
dead, and I^enatewa staggering back as if he was mortally 
hnrt ; while, firessing fast upon biro, won an Indian wamor, 
with his tomahawk uplifted, and striking— once, twke, three 
times — hard and heavy, right upon the face and^ forehead of 
the young prince. From ttm black paint on his lace, and the 
r>*d ring about his ey*^# figttw and the eagle fea- 

thers oi his Iwad, I soon guessed it was Oloschottec, and I 
krww It was the oM revenge for the kiiliitg of his father; for 
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an Indian never forgets that sort of obligation. Of course, I 
didn’nt stand quiet to see an old friend, like Lenatewii, tum- 
bled in that way, without warning, like a bullock ; and there 
was my own daughter lying flat, and I wasn’t to know that he 
hadn’t struck her too. It was only one motion for me to draw 
sight upon the savago, and another to pull the trigger ; and I 
reckon he dropped jest as soon as the young Chief. 1 gave 
one whoop for all the world as if I was an Indian myself, and 
run out to the spot ; but Lenatewa had got his discharge from 
Airther service. He wam’t exactly dead, but his sense was 
swimming. He couldn’t say much, and that wam’t to the 
purjMise. I could hear him, now and then, making a sort of 
singing noise, but that w'as soon swallow^ed up in a gurgle 
and a gasp, and it was all over. My bullet was (|uicker in its 
working than Oloschottee’s Imtchct j he was stone dead before 
1 got to him. As for i>oor Lucy, she was not hurt, either by 
bullet or hatchet ; but she had a hurt in the heart, whether 
from the scare she had, or because she had more feeling for the 
young prince than we reckoned, there’s no telling. She wam’t 
much [given to ^ling after that. But, whether she loved 
lenatewa, we couldn’t know, and I neier was the man to 
ask her. It’s sartan she never married, and she had about as 
many chances, and good ones, too, of any girl in our settle- 
ment. You’ve seen her — some among you — and wam’t she a 
beauty— though I say it myself— the very flower of the forest I” 
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THE LAST WAGEB, 


OB THE GAMESTEE OF THE MIS31881PPL 

** I h*vc Wft my life upon » 

And 1 will nUmtl the hoeard of the die*** 

SaAMrsAmc. 


CHAPTER 1. 

Our «tory will be found to illustrate one of the current com- 
monplaces of the day. Ever since my jAftd Byron, in tliat 
])Ot‘m of excellently expressed commonplace*, Don .luan, 
declared that ** truth was stranger than Action,’'' every news- 
paper witling rings the changes upon the tlienie, until there is 
no relief to its dull-toned dissonance. ’Hiat truth should fre- 
quently be found to be much stranger than any fiction, is nei- 
ther so strange nor out of the course of things ; bat is just in 
accordance, if we Ijestow any thought upon the mattf»r, with 
the deliberate convictions of every reasoning mind. For, what 
is fiction, but the nice adaptation, by an artist, of certain or- 
dinary occurrence* of life, to a natural and probable conclu- 
sion ? It is not the policy of a good artist to deal much in the 
merely extravagant. His real success, and the trm secret of 
it, is to be found in the naiuralnes^ of hi* story, its general 
seeinliness, and close resemblance of its events to those which 
may or must take place in all instances of individuals subjected 
to like influences with those who figun* in this narrative. The 
naturalness must be that of life as it is, or w ith life as it is 
shown in such ]iichirefK|ue situations as are probable — seem- 
ingly real— and %icb as harmonize equally with the laws of 
nature, and such as the artist has chosen for b» guide. Ex- 
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cf*pt in fttorien of broad extravagance — ghoat Btorien for exam- 
ple — in which the one purpose of the romancer — that of 
exciting wonder— is declared at the outset— except in such 
stories, or in others in the broad grin — such as are common 
and extravagant among the frontier raronit uTu of the AVest, it 
were the ver>* worst policy in the world for the writer of fic- 
tion ti> deal much in themaryellouH. IJe would soon wear out 
the patience of the reader, who would turn away, with a dis- 
satisfaction almost amounting to disgust, from any author 
who should be found too frerpiently to emjjloy what is merely 
possible in human j»rogrea»* We reipiire as close reasoning, 
and deductions as logically drawn, in tale or novi*l, as in a 
case at law or in equity ; much more close, indeed, than is 
often found to be ilu' cawMii a ( ongressional harangue, and 
a far more tenacious regard to the mtcrvjit of the reudi?r than is 
shi^wn in the n*port of a modern seendary. Probability, un- 
restrained, must be made apparent at every sfeji; and if the 
mendy possible be used at all, it must he so used only, as, in 
looking like the probable, it is made to lose all its ambiguous 
characteristics. What we show must not only he the truth, 
but it must also swm like the truth ; for, as the skill of the 
artist can sometimes enable him to makt* what is false appear 
true, so it is ecpmlly the casts that a want of skill may trans- 
mutt* the moat unqut*stiunabie truth into something that nine 
f^ersona in ten shall say, wlitm they behold it, “it looks moii- 
atruutt like a lie V' 

71 iat we are not at liberty to uae too freely what i& merely 
)»ossible in the material hronglit before u», is a fact more par- 
ticular)’ kmown to iiaintm, who have uft^n felt the danger of 
any attempt to irnuit tliesky as it sometimes appears to them. 
They dread to oHbnd suspicious incredulity of the cold and 
vnobsmiiig citixen. l^hey see, with equal amazement and 
delight— but without daring to delineate — t^se infeimT Imes 
and exquisite* gradations of light and shluiow, those elaborate 
and graceful shapes of cloud, bom of the raintw'w- -raniation. 
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griH'n, aj]d puri)le, wbioli th« hum iu faulawtio 

iiiuod, and m if in ei\m\ Tuock^jry of himuiu faith and art, 
makes ujH>u the lovely baekgnmiid of the aky which he leaven 
at wetting. The beautiful vininu gout* from wight, wlm would 
belli’ ve the })t)or artist, whatever his accinaey and febeity of 
tom h and taste, who had endeavoured to transfer, before it. 
laded, t he vaijjfijjing gh try to his cuuvaasf AVho could «up|H>se, 
and how admit, that then* liad ev«*r been such a panorama, of 
siuh Huper-artjstieal splendour, diwpbiyed iiefort* bi» eyes, 
witlsout {'ornmaiuliug his aduiir.ition and tbvmg hi« atttnition ? 
The very atteinpt to iinpo"ie Kueh aii exhibition upon him «h 
nafiiral, wonli! he somellnug ot u sare.usm, mnf a eoniinentary 
upon ’he dull . ye and drousy maul which Imd failed to disi'crn 
if for themselves. Nay. tlemgu li.e urlist grappled fhe dull 
eiti/en by the arm at tUc veiy mstanl, and eomjxdled hiw ga/e 
upon the glorious vision ere it melted into the thin gray ha/e 
f>r (‘Veiling, would he not be apt to »ay, “ Jlow strange! ho^’ 
\(*ry unnatural!’' Ortainly, it would be a truth inlhntely 
mon* strange than the moat audacioiui tktiun that ever gr^vs*** 
iij> ;d tlic touch of the most fantastic votary of art. 


( UAITKK 11, 

’I'hh sketch w hich f prnj*ose wull scarcely justify this long di- 
gresaidn ; and its character will bt' still lew likely to com*«- 
jxmd with the aomew'hat {sietii; texture of the introduction. It 
is .«mply a afrange narrative of frontier Uf«s ; cwie of thoiie nar- 
rativea in which a fact will up^tear very doubtful, utdesa the 
artist shall exhibit «ncb aafijeienf skill in hsa i^aliorationa, a« 
to k(^ep its Hide pointj# from olfeiidiug too greatly the ani'- 
jdrioos judgment of the reader. 'I'bis ia the taak before me. 
7'fe' ( ircmnstancea^^^re picked up, whim, a lad of oighfeim, I 

Vi JO If ♦’ j.; ■■r” ! d ' f 
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the border. Noble, indeed, though wild ond savage, 

was the aspect of that green forest conntry, as yet only 
slightly smitten by the sharp edges of the ranger’s axe. I 
travelled along the great Yazoo wilderness, in frequent 
proximity with the Choctaw warriors. Most frequently I rode 
alone. Sometimes, a wayfarer from the East, solitary with 
myself, turned his horse’s head, for a few days’ space, on the 
same track with mine ; but, in most cases, my only companion 
was some sullen Choctaw, or some still more sullen half- 
breed, who, emerging suddenly from some little foot-path, 
would leave nu* half in doubt whether his introduction would 
be made first with tlie tomahawk or the tongue. Very few 
white men were then settled in the countr>^ ; still fewer were 
stationary. T rode forty and fifty miles without sign of hu- 
man habitation, and found my bed and supper at night most 

« nerally in the cabin of the half-breed. But there was one, 
d that a remarkable exception to this universal necessity ; 
l^d in this exception my story takes its rise. 1 had at length 
reached the borders of the nation, and the turbid waters of the 
Mississippi, at no great distance, flowed down towards the 
(ill If The apj^earances of the white settler, some doubtful 
glimmerings of a more civilized region, w^ere beginning to dis- 
play themselves. Evening was at band. Ibe sun was fast 
waning along the mellow heights of heaven ; and my heart was 
beginning to sink i^vith a natural sense of loneliness which such 
a setting is apt to inspire in the bosom of the youthful 
wanderer. It was also a question with roe, where I liiould 
find my pillow fbr the night. My host of the night be%fe, a 
low, dark-looking white tuiuatter, either was, or professed to 
be, too ignorant to give me any information on this head, 
which would i^der the patter one of msoimble certainty . In 
this doubtfbl and somewhat desolate state of mind, I b^n to 
to frick my steed forward at a more rapid pace, to cast my 
eyes up nicm' fteqaentty to the fading li||f|t among the tree- 
tops, and, occamonilly, to send a Ihrtivo glance on either 
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hand; ]K>tal together aiiaared that my road was av aalb aa it waa 
lonely. The question ** where shall I hnd my l:)i*d to-night F'* was 
beginning to be one of serious uncertainty, when I suddenly 
caught a glimjise of an opening on my right, a sort of waggon- 
path, avenne like, and which reminded me of those dear, dim 
passages in roy own Carolina, which ala^ays proraiiM'd the 
traveller a hot supper and happy conclusion to liis wanderings 
of the day. Warmed with the notion, and without a farther 
doubt or thought, 1 wliet^lod roy som*l into the passage, and 
pressed him forward with a ket»ner sjmr. A cheeiy blast of 
the horn ahead, and tlie dull heavy stroke of an axe imme- 
diately after, were so many urgent enlrtnities to pro</bi*d ; and 
now the bellow of a cow, and next the smoke above the cot- 
tage roof-trees, assured me that roy apprelienaions were at an 
end. In a few se^conds I stood befon* one of the snuggest little 
habitations which ever kindled hope and satisfl4*d hunger. 

This was one of those small log-cabms which are commoli 
to the country. Beyond its snog, trim nnd tidy appearance*, 
there was nothing about it to distinguish it from it^^ class. 
Hu* clearing was small, just suflicieut, perhaiw, for ii full 
supply of com and provisions, But the area in front of 
the dwelling was cleanly swept, and the trees were trim- 
med, and those wlikh had been left Were evergreens, and 
so like favourite domestics, with such an air of grace, and 
good-nature, and venerable ness about them, that one’s heart 
warmed to sw them, as at sight of one of tin* old familiar 
faces/’ The aspect of the dwelling within cousist<«d 
happily with that without. Kvery thing was so neat, and 
sin.g, and comfortable. 

The window* were sashed and glaased, and hung with the. 
whitest cuftaiiw of cotton, with fringes fully a foot deep. 
Hie door# were neatly sanded, the hearth wa* freshly 
brightened with the red oehrtms elay of Idm cmintry*^, and cl^irs 
and tables, though "^tkiade of the plainest s tnUb, and by a very 
rode mechanie, wm yet to ^efai> neat and w»U*«rraiiged, 
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tlmt tlu^ rye iiivoUmtarily earveyed them again and again with 
a very pleased stmsation. Nor was this all iu the shafK* of 
Tiuwonted comforts. Home other matters wen* considered in 
cottage, which arc scarcely even dreamed of in the great 
majority. In one corner of the hall stood a hat-stand ; in ano- 
ther there were pins for cloaks ; above the fire-place hung a 
formi(l{i])le rille, snspended upon tenter-hooks made of three 
monstrous antlers, proliahly those of gigantic bucks which had 
fallen beneath the weapon whicli they were now made to 
taiu. Directly under this instrument, and the only object be- 
side winch had been honour'd with a jdnee so conspicuous, 
frn.v a pmk i\f urdiuanj jshiyimf nn'd'~ — not hung or Huspended 
against the w all, bvt naiin/ ht tt ; — dnveu through and through 
with a teniKUiny nail, and so fusti'ued to the solid log, the 
black iiead of t!)e nail showing with a particular prominence 
ini'outrast with the red KjK)t. of the uce (»f hearts, through 
^vVhuii it hud been driven, t >r this hereafter. On this pack of 
<'«rds liungs my story. It is eimugh, in this place, to add, 
thaf if was i»nly j.fter J=^pper W'as fairly over, that my eyi's 
were drawn xo this very mmsuai sort of chimney decoration. 

At the doi^r of tiie cottage sat u very vem*rable old mttD,be- 
twf'en seventy and eighty, llis hair was all white, hut still 
thick, betrivj ing the strength of his fon^titutiou and the ev- 
ailenee of his health. Uis skm was llorid, glowing through 
his whiW beard, which might have been three days old, and his 
face h«>rc (he hiu*di'n of very few' wTinkles. He hud a lively, 
clear blue eve, and goodisumour pjnxed about* his mouth in 
every movement of liis li|>s. He was e\ idezitly one of those 
fortunate men, wlM>«e winters, ii' froaty, had alw'ays proved 
kindly. A strong mair in his youth, he was now' but little bent 
with yetm; and when he stood up, 1 w‘as quite aahamed to 
g«d he was rather more eteH than myself, and quite as tail. 
ITiis was the patriarch of the family, which consisted of three 
memher« l^esid^i* himself I'he first of these was his only son, 
a man thirty'fvight or forty years of of whom it wdl bo 
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fjyitt* explicit enough to my, that the old inai), in lii« youth, 
rnii8t very nearly have resembled him. 'I’hen, then* ^st 9 the 
wife of the sou, and her son, n lad ut>w ten yean* old, a smart- 
hjokmg lad enough, but in no wise resembling hi«wmale 
instead of the lively, twinkling blue eye *>f his father, he had 
the dark, dt‘e}), oriental sad ones of the mother ; and hiscluvk^ 
M>*re rather jaile than rosy, rather thin than full ; and lu« Imir 
was long, black and mlky, iu all rt*8»)ect» tin* eounf<*rpjat of 
his mother’s. A brief de'icripti on of his lady may assist us ai 
our effort to awaken th»‘ ialerest of the render. 

Conducted int(» tin* houne by the son, and warmly welcomed 
by lh(' old man an M'ell ns hinisidf, I was about to advance 
with the bold dswhing self-poSHiJssmn of u young caraluT, con- 
tident in his cu\jr«e, and av customed to win iroiden ojmaons 
of all sorts of people.’' But my Imld carnage and ^anguiiu' 
tem|)er were suddenly checktrd, not cliiUed, by the ujjyearaiu:** 
of the lady in front of whom f suddenly stood. She sat beniSs 
tlie fire-place, and was so \'eTy difiereiit a looking imtsom from 
any 1 had exj>ect^d to sec in such rr region, that the usual au- 
dacity of uiy temperament was all at on<*e abasb<*d. In place 
of the good, ch(*erful, buxom, plain country housew ife whom I 
looked to sijc, iiieudiiig .lacky’s brm.hcH, or kmttiug the gm^d 
man’s hose, I found myself confronted by ii dame whose ans- 
fvM. ratic, high-bred, Ingidy composed, easy and placid demean- 
our, utterly confounded me. Her person w hh Huiall, her coni- 
plexion darkly oriental, her eye Hashing with all the wpintua) 
hreii of that region; habitually bright and seandung, even 
wbilo the expren^ion of her features would have made her 
»v*em ut toriy emotion U^«a . N'ev er d i d fea tu r« «, indeed , a pfif- a r 
m thorooghiy inflexible. Her beauty,-*- for ahe was all beauty, 
— waa not, however, the result of any regulanty of feature, 
Beaatka of her order, brunette and piquant, are moat uaoaUy 
wanting in pmriaeneas, and mutual depeiidance and sympathy 
i»f outline. Tlfcey are beautiful m spile of irregularity, and m 
consc juence of the paramoimt exqumiteness of Burnt* parficulio 
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feature. The charm of the face before me grew out of the 
piercing^ deep-set, and singularly black eye, and the wonder- 
fojL vitality about the lips. Never was mouth so small, or so 
ali l ^rably dblineated. Tliere was witchcraft enough in tlie 
web of it to make my own H|)s water. But I sj)eak like the 
boy 1 was then, and am no longer. 

Let me not be understood to mean that there was any 
levitj’, any lightness of character betrayed in the expression of 
those Ups. Very far otherwise. While soft, sweet, beautiful, 
and full of life, they the most sacred and sad-looking 
forms, — droopiiyf blossoms of beauty, mourning, as it would 
seiun, because ’beauty does not imply immortality ; and this 
expression led me to observe more closely the character of the 
eye, the glance of which, at first, had only seemed to denote 
the brilliance of the diamond, shining through an atmosphere 
af jet. ] now discerned that its intense blaze was not its only 
character. It was marked with the weight of tears, that, 
freezing as they hnd birth, maintained their place in defiance 
of the light to which they were constiuitly ex^msed. It was 
the brightness of the ice-palace, in the Northern Saga, which, 
in reflecting the bright glances of Haidar, the God of Bay, 
still defiance to the fervour of his beams. 

Hut a truce to these frigid coroparisoua, which suit any ago 
but ours. Enough to say that the lady Was of a rare and sin- 
gular b<»auty, with a character of face and feature not eommon 
to our- country, and with a deportment seldom found in the 
homely cabin of the squatter. The deep and unef|uivocal sad- 
ness which marked her looks, intense as it was, did not alfbct 
or im|mir tbo heightened aristocratic dignify of her subdued 
and tierfec^ assured manner. To this manner did she seem 
to have been bom; and, being habitual, it is eaiy to mider- 
stand ^at she i^oiild be dh'ested of it, except in a ver>' 
tmall degree, by pressnre of any fonn of affliction. You 

could see that thme had been afiltelion^ but its e(^t was sim- 
ply confirm that ebmited sot^al to»e, fioniltar to all mental 
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«nf)erionty, which «eem«, however it tony to regard the 
confemion of its griefs as perhaps something too merely human 
to be altogether becoming in a confessedly superior ca|te* 
Whether the stream was only frozen o\ or, or most effectlMfy 
cr>'8tallized, it does not suit our purpose to inquire. It is, at 
all events^ beyond my present ability to dett^rmino the doubt. 

She was introduced to me, by the husband, as Mrs. Uayner, 
1 afterwards discovered that her ( bristian name was lUchel ; 
a circumstance that bmded to strengthen the impression in my 
mind that she might be uf Jewish parents. That she was a 
Christian herself, I had reason to believe, from her joining 
freely and devoutly, and on bended knee, in the devotions of 
the night. She sjKike seldom, yet looked intelligence through- 
out the conversation, which was carried on fn*ely between the 
old man, the husband, and myself. When she spoke, her 
words and accents were mark<*d by the most singular propri- 
ety. Tliere w'as nothing in her utterance to lesmm the con- 
viction that she was familliar with the most select circles of 
city life ; and 1 could see that the hnshand listened to her 
with a marked deference, and, though himself, evidently a 
rough honest backwoodsman, 1 detected him, in one or two 
instances, checking the rude phrase U|X5n bis lijis, and substi- 
tuting for it some other, more natural to the ear of civiliza- 
tion and society. There wm a touching something in the 
meekness and quiet dejiortment of the boy w^ho sat by his mo- 
ther's knee in silence, her tlngers turning in his hair, while he 
diligently jiored over some little trophy of juvenile literature, 
looking up timidly at moments, and smiling sadly, when he 
met the deep earnest gaze of the mother's eyes^ as slie seemed 
to forget all around in the glance at the one oliject* 1 need 
xu>t say that there was something in this famiiy picture so en- 
tirely out of the common run of my woodland eicperience in 
the fkmthweat, at that early day, that i felt my euricHiity 
equally excited with my pleasare. I fi^t that th«?rB 

was some thing of a story be leaimii, which would amply 
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recompense the UsUmer. Tlte old patriarch was himself a 
study— the husband a very noble specimen of the sturdy, frank, 
elastic frontier-man — a race too often confounded with the 
miserable runagates by whom the first explorations of tbe 
country are begun, but who seldom make the real axe-marks 
of tk* 'svilderuesvs. You could see at a glance that he was just 
the man whom a friend c(mld ndy upon and a foe must fear — 
frank, ardimt, firm, resolute in (nidurance, patient, perhaps, 
and slow to anger, as are all noble-minded persons wk) ha\e 
a just conlidenee in tbeir own strength : but unyielding when 
the fi(‘ld is to be fought, and as elieerful in the moment of dan- 
ger as he was good -humoured in that of ju’aee. K\er}' thing 
m his. look, language and luciring, answered to this descrip- 
tion ; and I sat down at the hupper-tiilde beside him that 
night, as familiar and as much at my (‘ase as if we had jumped 
together the first moment of existtmee. 

1 pass over much id' the conversation preceding, and at the 
('veiling repast ; for, though intert'sting enough at the time, 
particularly to me, it would only delay us still longer in the 
approacli to our stoi y. It was after the table had been with- 
drawn, when the family were all anugly huddled about the fire- 
place, and the dialogue, wduch liad been rather brisk before, 
had begun to flag, that I casually looked up over the chimtipy- 
piace, and discovea^d, for the first time, the singular onia- 
ment of which I have already spoken. Doubtful of what I 
mWf 1 rose to iny fe<^t,and gra»|ied the object with my fingers. 
I fancied that some (nrcentriir fonugu genius, choosing for his 
subject one of the great agents of popular pastime in the M>»t , 
might have succeeded in a delineation sufficiently felicitous, 
at, ut a short dUtance, to baffie any vision. Rat, pal^iable, the 
real— I had almost said, the living— -things wen* there, unlike 
the dagger of MackHh, a» ** sensible to feeling as to sight.*’ 
A complete pack of caids.nonc^ of the cleanest, driven through 
w ith a tenpeimy noil* Use ace of Imarts, as before said, lieiug 
the top card, and veif^rly covering the psimue of lU own 
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and the thret* rival hou^e^. The comerfi of the earde were 
curledy and the end« smoked to partial blackneaa. They 
had evidently been in that situation for eeveral years. I 
tuniod inquiringly to my liosta — 

You have a very singular onmment for your mautle-pltwH*, 
Mr. Uayner was my uuitiral remark, the expressom of curi- 
osity in ray face Wing c?ouple€l with an apologetic sort of 
Hraile. Blit it met with no answering smiles from any of the 
family, (>n the contrary*, every face was grave to sadness, 
and in a moment mon> Mrs. llayner rose and lefl the room. 
As soon as she was gone, her huMtiaiid reinarki'd as folh>ws : 

^Vhy, yes, sir, it is unconunon ; Imt there's a reawm why 
it’s there, which Til explain to you after we’ve gone throvigh 
j)ruyers,” 

By this time the wife had returned, bringing with her tlu- 
famil}' Bible, -which sh«» now laid upon a stand heaide the 
venerable elder. lie, good old man, with an actum that 
aecraed to be pcrfe(‘tly habitual, drew forth the spectacles from 
the sacrt‘d pages, where they set*raed to have been left IV^mi 
the previous evening, and comnieuced reading the third chap- 
ter of EccU^aia.'jft^s, beginning, Hear me. your father, O chil- 
dren ! and do thereafter, that ye may be safe.” Then, this 
heiuff read, we all sunk devoutly up<)n our knees, and the 
patriarch ]»ut up as ssveet and fervent a prayer as I should 
ever wish to listen to, 'IV conceited wd»ii>aU*r of the sthoid 
might have found hia pronunciatirm vulgar, and his HvtxUmcvn 
sometimes deticiJmt in grammatical nicety ; but tin? thifUifht 
was then*, and the heart, and the ears of perfect wisdom 
might well be satisfied with the gwd sense and tV true mo- 
rality of all that was spoken. \V e roue refreshed, and, after a 
lapse of a very few niomenta whidj wertf fwtaaed in ailenre, 
the wife, leading tV little Vy by the hand, with a kind nod 
and courtesy biok )ier leave, end retired to Vr chamber 
bwcettiess and dignity were most happily ble»d«t^«l in her 

mg moveraenti^ but i ea | taught tV glance of Vr 
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(*ye, ihat there had been a freahening and overflowing there of 
the deep and atill gathering fountains. Her departure waa 
followed by that of the old man, and the husband and myself 
were left alone. It was not long after this, before he, himself, 
without waiting for any suggestion of mine, brought up the 
subject of the cards, which had been so conspicuously elevated 
into a mantfd ornament. 


(IIAPTEK III. 

** anger/' said he, then* is a sort of hiHU>r>’ in those cards 
which I am always happy to tcdl to any young man that's n 
bf^innor in the world like yourself. J consider them as a sort 
of Bible, for, when I look at. them and remember all that I 
know concerning them, I feel as if 1 was listening to some 
prime sermon, or may be, hearing just such a chapter as the 
old man read to us out of the good book to-uight. IPs quite 
a long history, and I’ll pu^ on a fresh handful of lightw{>od be- 
fore I begin.” 

The interruption was brief, and soim overcome, and tlie nar- 
rative of the husband ran as follows 

“It is now/' said he, Agoing oo to twelve years since the 
drcumatances took place whicli belong tt> the story of those 
cards, and I will have to carry you back tv> that time befon? 
you can have a right knowledge of 'vhat I want to telL i 
W'as then pretty much such a looking |>ersoa an you now see 
me, for I haven't undergone much cliange. I was a little 
sjirightUer, perhaps -—always famous for light-headedness and 
laughing— fond of fun and frolic, but never doing anything out 
of mischief and bad humour. The old man, my father, too, 
was prettj’ much the same. We lived hviv where you find us 
now, but not quite so snugly olT— not so well settled — rather 
(KXir, I may say, though ft))l with a plcntsfol supply to live on 



»nd keep warm and fwd hveiy. There* wan only m t%vOv and 
we had but two vrorkersjtt mau aud womai^ uud they had two 
tliildreu, who coaM do nothing ft#r u» and prt»ctouii littJe for 
theiiwelves. Ihit we were Himg, and worked ateadily, and 
w^ere corufortahle, "VVe didn't make much money, ?Mit w'o al* 
wayH »|K?ut lose than we made. We didn’t have \t*rvnice 
food, but had nr» i»hy«ic to take, and no diHJtor'»< bilk to 
[)ay. We Iiad a great deal to make ij« hapjiy, and ntill more 
to he thankful lor; and I tniet iu <M»d we were tlnuikful for 
all of his hlessmgs. I think w*e were, for he gave us ether 
h)»^ssmgs ; and for therfo, stranger, W’e are trying b* lie thank- 
ful also. 

“ Weil, as* 1 SYas », lying, about twelve years ago, one hot 
day ill August, 1 rode out a little piece towardjn tk- ii\er hlutf 
to si‘c if any goods had bt»t*a left lor uisi at the Juudinge We 
hud heard the steainhout gun (he night before, or aometlung 
like it, and that, you know, if? the aignitl to tell us W'hen ti> 
look after our phii}<U'}\ When J got then* I found a Ud of 
things, some for us, and some for other j>t»opie. There was tt 
bag of eolfee, a keg of sugar, three aacks <»f salt, and a kux 
o\ otids and ends fur u«. Hut the chaps on board the ateam- 
boat - which w’as g<ine — had thrown the Htuff any where, and 
s<une of the salt >vn« half melted in a puddle of water. I 
t urned in, aud hauled it out of the water, aud piled it up in a 
dry place. Wlmt w’as w'et Wlowged chie0y to our weighhoura, 
and the whole of it might have been lost if I had not got them 
in rhis kept me a good Jioar, and m I liad no help, 

find some of tie* sacks wen* large and heavy,! wa« pre^ttynigh 
tm^d out w hen tlie work wjia doncf. 1 took a re»t of half 
an hour more in the »hade. The beat wa» )x>werful, nnd I had 
pretty nigh been caught by aleeji — I doii*t know bnt I did 
aleep, for in midsummer oms’a not always imre of himaelf in a 
drowsy moment- -when I wan anddeiily rouaed up by a noiw 
most like the halloo of a peraon in dmtreaa. I Utok the saddle < 
on the apor. and went off |p the rjuarter tliat the aoufid came 
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from. It f !0 happened that my route homeward lay the same 
way, and on the river road, the only imhlic road in the settle- 
ment ; and 1 had (»i»ly gone two hundred yards or thereabout, 
when in turning au ellmw (»f the path, I came plani}» upon a 
wtranger, who liapfieBt^d to he the person whom I heard call- 
ing. lie was most certaiiilj" in distress, llis horse was flat 
upon his side, groaning powerfully, and 'the man was on his 
knees, rubbing the creature’s legs with a pretty hard hand. 
A litth* way behind him lay a dead rattlesnake, one of the 
largest I ever did see, counting twenty -one rattles besides the 
button; and the sight of the snalce told me the wlu)le story. 
1 jumped down to see wdiat 1 <K)uld do in the w'ay of help, but 
1 soon diacovered that the nag had the ftjiasms, and was 
swelled up to her loins. I however cut info her leg with my 
lmife,juMl where she w'as bitten, and when 1 had dug out the 
poisoned flesh, as much as I thought w'as reasonable, 1 got or 
my horse and rode back to th(' salt bags at full speed, and 
brought away a double handful of the sal t. I rubbed it into 
the animal’s wound, I really believe, a few minutes after she 
had groaned her last and stifiened out, but 1 wasn’t rubbing 
ver)' long. Hho was about the soonest killed of any creature 
that I ever saw tmakebtt before. 

*' It Was only after I waa done with the mare, that I got a 
fair look at her oviwr. Me was » small and ratlicr oldish mao , 
with a grtmt stoop of the shoulders, with a thin face, glossy 
bigok hair, and eyes black tcH.i,but shining as bright, I reckon, 
a« those of the rattlesnake he had killed. They had a most 
strange imd trottblesome brightens, that made me look at 
them whether I would or not. His face was very pale, and 
the wrinkks wette deep, like so many seems, and, as I have 
said, lie was what I would call a rather oldish man ; but still 
he wa» %tny nicely dflfessed^ and wore a span-new velvet vmt, 
a real English Imuid-cloth coat, gold watch with gold seals ; 
« and m«r>' now and then he pulled out a snufl'-hoii; made like 
a horn* with a curl at the end of i||whieh was also set with 
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a foid iim, and bad n cap the .-am** atafT upon if 

was taJriuH' «iiirf!' Tnonn‘nt \^Uib' \ \vH«t ductnrirnr hi« 
mure, and vvhtm tlie rreahii^* weitf d»-ad, he tilTered ?f to nw ; 
hut I had alwavn (bootyhf U work i'lnuijirh (<» toed wy uionffi, 
and Jmd nu notion of niukmjir another luourh tif my ho I 
relufted him civilly. 

Ue flifln't mon i4> ho niiieii wornvJ hv the death oT Ida 
tToature, and ^vhon 1 told hiiu bow worry I was on bis accoynt, 
h<* answiovd quickly, 

'•M>h! no mattor; yyi have a good UorsJv* : you Will hd mo 
hHv‘o him : yon ioo^'c lik** a gtw»d lidlov.*.’ 

I \v,\H a linlo tnrprisi'il, you ui uy reckon. I hK>ked ut the 
old man, aad tiiMi at my creatim*. He a good cnnitaro . 
and prinu* an unimnl over «tt'|qK'd hi trnccw ; good uf 
liiing, plouj(h, waggon, or waddlo: uh eawy^going aw u girl of 
wixh‘i n,;uid m»t half MOHlcittiah. f hud no notion of giving 
him np to a Htraujicr, yem may bo Huro, and didn’t half like th« 
c' »ol, ('asy, imiradent maiiruT w'lth \vli:ch the old man w)»oko to 
rnc. I had no fcarw —I dtdji't think of bi« taking my mig from 
i!U» by force -hut. of a Huddeii, I nlmoKt begun to ihhik be 
might be a wizard, aw vve read in Scripture, uml bear of fnuti 
t)e^ old people, or rnoirt be, tho oM devil iiimaelf, and tU*ii I 
didn't \roll know w hat I had to expert, b it he «oaii maile 
fit; matter rb ar U> nie. IVrha|H ho »aw tb it I was a litfln 
bc!law:terod. 

n4 \ zjujjg lunn/ nuyulw, * your bom* *> a fine . on*?. Will 
you wfdl him ' 1 nm wiilmg io pay you a fair prujt>«- give yon 
hi 4 full value.’ 

’*'rhtre wuH ftornething to cmimder in tliat, When did ytwa 
vrf fiiid a Wewtem man uawilUag fot a horee^barter y Be- 
K.dcs, though th<j w&n a really iir«t-rate nog, k* wa« 

one fiMT^ than I waiited- ikie for the pkttgh, and one for the 
Had^Vir— mi the old nmn diidVt r^e ofte^n— waa fiiHitigb for tta ; 
and w e had three. Bat Hainbow— that wm hm »aine--w«# 
iio aleek an animai \ He conj^ a’moat do any thing that you’d 
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tell lum> I didn’t want to sell him, but I didn’t want to keep 
a mouth too many. You know a horse that you don't want 
begins by gnawing through your pockets, and ends by eating 
off his own head. That’s the say, at least. But I raised 
Rainbow, fed him with my own hands, curried him night and 
morning myself^ and looked, upon him as a sort of 3 mnger 
brother. I bated powerful bad to jpart with him ; but then 
there was no reason to keep him when he was of no use. 
’Twas a satisfaction, to be sure, to have such a creature; and 
’twas a pleasure to cross him, and streak it away, at a brush- 
ing canter, of a bright morning, for a good five miles at a 
stretch , but poor people can’t afford such pleasures and satis- 
factions ; and when I thought of tiie new waggon that we 
wanted, and such a smart chance of other things about the 
farm, i looked at the old man and thought bettor of his offer. 
1 said to him, though a little slowl^', 

Mt’s a famous fine horse this, stranger.’ 

“ * I know it,’ said lie ; never saw one tliat better pleased 
my eyes. I’ll you a famous fine price for him.’ 

< What’ll you give r’ said I. 

** * Fshaw t* said he, ^ s]:>eak out like a man. I’m no baby, 
and you arc old enough to know better. What’s your price f*’ 

•• He’s low,’ said I, ^ at one hundred and seventy dollars.* 

“ < He is,* said he, * he’s worth more*— will you take that ?’ 

^^Yes.* 

“ * You shall baveit,* he answered, * and I’ll throw the dead 
horse into the bargain ; she was a famous fine animal too, in 
her day, and her skin’s worBi stuffing as a keepsake. You 
can stuff it and put it up in your stables, as an example to 
3'0«r Other boms. ^ 
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CHAPTER n . 

** All the time he wan taUdug^he wa« oountmg out themoiiesr^ 
which wan almost all ia gold. I was a little dttb’out that it 
wasn't good money ; hut I smelt it, and it had no smell of 
brass, and I was a leeite asliained to let on that I didn't know 
good money from bad ; besides, there was a something about 
the old gentleman so much like a gentleman^ so easy, and so 
commanding, that I couldn't dnd the lieart to doubt or to dis« 
pute any thing he said. And then, every thing about him 
looked like a gentleman : his clothes, bis hat, the watch be 
wore, the very dead horse and his coverings, saddle, bridle, 
and so forth, all convinced me that there was nothing of 
make-believe. 

** ‘ There,’ said he, ' my good jellow,* putting the money in 
ray hand, * I n>ckon you never handled so much gold in your 
lift before.’ 

‘ No,* said 1, ‘ to tell you the truth, though I’ve heam a 
good deal of gold, and know it when 1 see it by what I’ve 
beam, I never set eyes on a single piece till now. 

* May it do your eyes good now, then,’ said he; * you look 
like a good fellow. Tour horse is sofund r 

* Ves,’ said I, * I can answer lietter for him than I can for 
your gold.* 

'‘^lliat’sgood.’ 

*** Well,* said ^ I, I’m not sure that I’ve dealt fiiiily with 
you, stranger. I*ve asked you little move than I’ve been ask- 
ing other people. My price on Rainbow has been only one 
hundred and fifty dollars, before.’ 

* And yoar conscietice troubles youu You are an honest 
fellow,' said he, *but never mind, my lad, 111 show you a 
way to relieve it,’ 
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** With theae words itiilkd out A bncktldn roll from bis 
pocket, and out of this he Gambled a pack of cards ; the very 
cards which you sec nailed above my fireplace* 

We’ll play for that twenty dollars,’ said he, throwing 
down two gold pieces on the body of the dead mare, and, be- 
ginning t<i shufiie the cards immediately. Somehow, I did as 
he did. . I put down two ten dollar pieces along with his. I 
couldn’t help myself. He seemed to command me. 1 felt 
scared — I felt that I was doing wrong ; but he seemed to take 
every thing so much as a matter of course, that I hadn’t the 
courage to say ^ no ’ to any tiling he did or said* 

** ^ What do you play '''* said he, end he named some twenty 
games of cards, some in fVench, I believe, and some in i^pan- 
iAh, but no one of which did I know any thing about, lie 
seemed beflustored. 

* l>o you |)lay any thing at all f ’ he asked. 

< Yes — a little of M *that’i all.’ 

Oh i that will do* A common game enough. 1 wonder 
I should have omitted it ! Here ! you may shufile them, aUd 
well cut for deal.’ 

** I didn't shiiffie, but cut at once. He cut after me, and 
the deal fell to him. He took up and then put the cards down 
agatn-^-put bis hand into liis pocket, and drew oat a little 
iplver box, about the sia® of a small snuff-box, — that had in 
it a gtKid many little a dark, gray gummy look. One 

of tliiBse he swallowed, then began to deal, his eye growing 
brighka- every moment, and looking into mine till I felt (joite 
daxaled and strange. Our table was the belly of the dead 
home. He sat on one of the tlitghs. I knelt down upon the 
grass on ihiaopiMxdte side, and though it pained me, ! couldn't 
take my eyes fttm him to save my life* He asked me a great 
many qneatioi^ while be was fferowing out the cards-^how 
old I wwiH-*wbat was my name*— wlmt family I had--diow fer 
I lived — ^wbeie I came from — every thing, iadeed, about me, 
and my way of life, and what i had and what I knew:-Hiiid 
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ail ttdi in no mi as 1 m it to yon, Th^ti Iw 

< You are an honeat fellow, take np your cards, and k,4 m 
if you are a« lucky m you aro hdneet.* It icemod at if 1 was, 
for r beat him. I played a pretty stiff game of oM or 
a« he called it, *dft f<mrs,* for I uatsi !io play, as long as T 
could remetttbet, with the old man, my fafbcr, arry night. 
Old people like theae playa, and iVn good for them to play. 
It keeps ’em lively, kcH‘ps thto fVom sleeping U\o much, and 
from drinking. lt*s good for them, so long as It tnakes Da ir 
own Preside sweet to them. MVIH I wa# lucky. I won the 
game, and it w'orried me mightily when I did so. I didn’t 
toiHih the money. 

* I auppose,’ said the stranger, * that 1 must cover tlioso 
pieces,’ and liefore 1 could guess wliat he was about, he Ihmg 
down four other gold piiw'es, making forty doUhrs, in the pile 
with mine, and began ngaia ahoSlmg tlie card#. If f was 
scared and onha|>i)y before, I was tw ice a» much m> mnv, f 
could scarcely tereathe, and why, f canM: nay exactly. It 
wasn’t from any anxiety about Hje w^iiming or fl# losing, fnr 
I preferred not to have the stranger’s money; but it was his 
very indifTerence and unconcern that worried and disffvs-ied 
me. It teemed so unnatural, that I half the time ili««ught that 
I was dealing with nothing human ; and tlidtigh I could shuf- 
fle, and cut, and play, yet it seemed to me as if I did it w ifh- 
out altogether knowing why, or bow. As luck would It, 

I won the second time ; and third time be' polled out his 
purse and put down as many more pieces as lay there. I 
looked at the growing heap with a he^rt tlmt s#»emed iem4y to 
burst There was eighty dollars before me, and I ffett my face 
grow' red when I oingbt hie eye looking steadily at mine, f 
began to feel sort ’o dtti^ierate, and flung about the cards like 
aiag'rson in lienor, cdd mfl langhed, a loi^cliuirkle 

like, that made my blood craw! in mry veins, )mtf fboasbh, as it" 
ware. But, n^ttfesr skill and cootness, mu* my flNghf , al- * 
tsSad tim luck at all. I agiitt wo#, and twtnbl#*d all over, to 
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pee the pile, ftnd to fee him take out his purse, and empty eve% 
fhiog upon it. 

** < Stranger/ eaid 1, ^ don’t think of it ; keep your money, 
and let me go home.’ 

« ‘ Pebaw ! said he, ^ you’re a good fellow, and a« lucky a« 
you are good. Why shouldn’t you be my heir? I prefer that 
a good fellow should win my money if any body. It’ll do your 
fight good.’ 

' But not my heart, I’m afraid,’ was my answer, 

‘ That’s precisely as you use it,’ said he ; * money’s a good , 
creature, like every other good creature that God, gives us. 
It’s a good thing to be hcb, for a rich man’s always able to do 
good, when a poor man can only wish to do it. Get money, 
my lad, and be wise with it ; wiser, I trust, than I have been.’ 

** With thes€^ords, he took out Ins silver box, swallowed 
aimtlier of the pills, and was busy dealing out the cards in 
another moment. 1, somehow, was better pleased with him 
for what he said. The mention of God convinced me that be 
wasn’t the devil, and what he said seemed very sensible. But 
1 didn’t feel any more right and hkppy than before. I only 
wanted the strength to refuse him. I couldn’t refuse him. I 
took op the cards as he threw them, and it did seem to me 
that I scan^ saw to make out the spots when T played them. 

I hardly kif^ how the li^me was played; 1 didn’t count; I 
wouldn’t tell what I made, I only heard him say at the close 
of the second hand, 

‘ The money's yours. You are a lucky fellow.’ 

** With these words he pushed the gold heap to me, and 
threw me the empty purse. 

I* some^ing to put it in.’ 

, said I :/ no, sfranger-^l can’t take this money.’ 

Why, pray?’ 

^ It’s not r^t. It don’t mm to me to be got honestly. 

I haven’t worked fcr it* 

« * Worked, indecdt If nobody used hkoney but thosewho 
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worked for it, many a precious fel|ow would kiuiw kie finger 
ends for a dinner. Put op yonr money !’ 

** I pnabed it to him» all but two eagles wldcb I begim 
with *, but be pushed it back. 1 got up without touching it* 
' Stay/ wid he, * yoo ore a good fellow ! down again ; sit 
down.* I sat down. ' I can’t tako that money/ said he, * for 
it is yours. According to my way of thinking, it is yours — ^ifc 
is none of mine. Tljerc is only ono way in which it may be- 
come mine ; only one way in which I could take it or make 
use of it, a^d that is by winning it back. That may be done. 
I will put the horse against the gold.* * 


CHAPTER V. 

My heart beat quicker than ever when he pointed to Bahihow. 
Not that I expected or wished, to win him hack, for I would 
only have taken him hack by giving up all the money, or aH 
except the hundred and fifty dollars ; but it now seemed to 
me as if I looked on the old man with such feelings as would 
have made me consent to almost any thing be wished. I 
had a strange sort of pity for him. I considered him a sort 
of kixid*hoarted rich old madman. I said, * Veey well / and 
he took another pill out of his box, and begun again at the 
cards. 

** * Von are a very fortunate fellow/ said he, ^ and seem a 
very good one. 1 really see no reason why you should not be 
my heir. Ton say you are not married.’ 

*No.’ 

< But yon have yonr sweetheart, i soppoae^ A lad of 
twenty-five, which I suppose Is much about yonr age, is sel- 
dom without one.* ^ 

** * lt*s not ^ case with me/ said h ^ In theie parts we 
have nnghty kw «od ftfwer women, and I don’t know 
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tlie girl among tliem that’a ever iieemed te me exactly the one 
that I Bhould be williag to make my wife.’ 

* Why, you’ie not conceited, I hope ? Yon don’t think 
yonreelf too fine a fellow for a poor girl, do yon ?’ 

* No, by no means, etranger ; but there’a a sort of liking 
that one muat have before he can think of a wife, and 1 haven’t 
spen the woman yet to touch me in the right way.’ 

* You are hard to please, and properly. Marriage i« easier 

found than lost. A man is too noble an animal tQ be kept in a 
mouse-trap. But there are women ’ 

He stopped short. 1 waited for |iim to say something 
more, but by this time the cards had been distributodj and he 
was sorting his hand. 

* There ore wonien !' he said again, though as if he was 
talking to himBolf. 'fhero he stopt for a mimite, then looking 
up, and iixiug hl^ bright eyes upon mine, he continued : 

** ‘ rprae, Raynor/ said he, good-humouredly^ * The cards 
are in your hands, and remember to play your best, for that 
famous fine horw may become your own again. I wam you, 
f have a good haiid, What do you do 

‘ Good or not,’ said I, smnetfaing more boldly, * I will 
stand on mine.' 

“ I Imd a most excellent hand, being sure of high and low,, 
with a strong leading hand for game. 

* Play then V ho answered j, and <^t the word, I clapped 


the ac« of lioarts, the very ace you see atop of the pack 
^ « Y u ' 

** lai ^ ^ fellow, Bayper,’ sfid ho, a# flung 
^ ^ ^ hand. 

I owner of horse and money. Bnt I 

**4^ltoi^nger/ said I, ' don’t think Tm going to rob you of 


boris or igocify. 1 dcn‘1; exactly Ipn^w why I played 
Vith you so lopg, unless it be bfCfnfe ym mmied upon it, 
and 1 didn’t wiah to dwbhlw m geetiftntn bke yaumlf- 
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’Puke your money, »tid |ive me my horn ; ot, if yon went tim 
horge, leave me the bitndred and tfty, whScb ie a Wr priee Ar 
him, and rest in yonr own pocket 1 won*i tmieli a 

copper more of it.’ 

* Yon ere a good fellow, Bayner, but, with eome pereoni, 
yottiiger and raeber perewie timn myaeif, your words would be 
answered with a ballet. Nay, were 1 the boy ! hare been, it 
would be dangerous for you to apeak, ^ven /o oie, in iuoh a 
manner. Among gentlemen, the obligation to pay up what is 
lost by cards is sacred, lljo loser mmif deliver, and the win* 
ner miisi receive. Th^e is your money, and that is your horaa 
again ; but I am cot yet dono with you. As I said before, you 
a>r a good fellow, and most certainly a lucky one. 1 like you, 
though your principles are scarcely fixed yet— not ccrtam! 
Btill, I like you ; and there’s some chance that you will Is* my 
heir yet. A few more trials at the cards most determine that. 
I suppose you ard not unwilling to give me a chatice to win 
btick my losses V 
** I caught at the soggesticm. 

“ ^Surely not,’ I mplied. 

** * Very good,* sayAe, * Don*l supjw that, because you’vt 
emptied my purse, you’ve cleaned me out (piife* I have a dia- 
mond ring and a diamond hroost-pin yet to stake. 'IVy are 
worth aomething more than your tiorse and your heap of mo- 
ney. We will place tibew against your eagiea and horse/ 

** * No/ said I, quickly. * I’m willing to put down all the 
eagles, but not the horse ; or I’ll iwt down the boras and all 
the momqr, except a hundred and fifty/ 

* As y«ra please/ said be; ♦but, my good fellow, yon must 
lake my word for the ting and bareast-pin. I do iioi carry 
tl«>m with me. 1 know it’s tutber awkwa^ to talk of fdairli^ 
a promised stake agatnai mm we see, bat I five you the 
hanonr of a gimtfemii the diamonds shall be 
it I lose.’ 

«« I began to think that whal^jiia mki was only k sort of 
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eome^^but 1 didn^t want iii« mon^^ and was qnite willing 
that he i^oold win it Wk« If he had saidy 'Til stake my 
tootli*pic1i: against the money/ l*d have been jest as wiUing> 
for all that I now aimed at was to secure my horse^ or the 
])nce of him ! 1 felt very miserable at the ihoughts of winning 
the man’e money — such a heap of itl 1 had never played cards 
for money in all my life before, and there's something in the 
feeling of winning money, for tlie first time, that's almost like 
thieving* As X tell you, if he had said his tooih-pick, or any 
worthless thing, instead of his diamonds, Td have been will- 
ing. 1 didn't say so, however, and 1 thought his oiler to stake 
diamonds that he couldn't show, was pretty much like a come- 
off. But I was willing enough, for the money seemed to scald 
my eyes to look upon. He took out a pencil, the case of 
which 1 saw was gold also, and wrote on a slip of paper, 
‘ Good for two brilliants, one a ring, tiie othp a breast-pin, the 
latter in form of a Maltese cross, both set in gold, with an 
inner rhn of diver, valued at seven hundred dollars.* Hus was 
signed with two letters dnly, the initials of his name. I bave 
llie paper now. He bade me read it,^d when I did so, I 
thought him madder than a March hare ; bat if 1 thought so 
then, 1 was more than ever convinced of it, when, a moment 
after, and when we were about to play, he spoke to this 
^Bbct: 

- there's one thing, Bayner. There's a little incumbrance 
on ^mas jewels.* 

*^^Wdl,alr/ I said. 

^ l*Sdidiit care a fig fin* the inctnnhranoe, Ibr I didn't believe 
a wM of jewida. 

Xf yoa win ^lem, you win a woim 

iTou win a wMh.' 

** t laughed outright. 

Don't lanid^/ aald hs| *you don't Siam I*mse* 

rioua; nsvwrinorsso. ToU ai« unmarried. Ton 
Don't you want one f* 
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Ye*, if 1 could get a good one-o»e to my Ukmg: 

** ‘ Yott are a good fellow. Yoa deeerve a good wife, Bay- 
iwr; aod each ie veiy one I propone to give yon/ 

Ay, ay/ said 1; * but wiU she be to my liking V’ 

** * I hope so ; i believe so« am has all the qualities whif h 
shonld command the liking of a sensible and wor^ty young 
man. am, too, is senuble ; she is intelligent ; she has know- 
ledge ; she has read bo^ \ she has accomplishments ; she sings 
like an angel; plays on several instruments— -piano and 
guitar !- 

Piano and guitar!* said I. 

I didn't know what they were. I felt sure tlmi the old 
fellow was mad, just out of a hospital, imrhaps ; but then , 
where did he get the money and the gold things I begun to 
think more suspiciously of him than ever. 

« * Yes, piano and guitar,’ said he ; ‘she draws and paints, 
too, the loveliest pictures — she can make these trees live on 
canvass ; ah 1 can she not ? Money has not been spamd, 
Jlayner, to make Bachel what she is/ 

Hachel— is that her name?* I asked. 

‘j'^Yes, it is/ 

/“ What’s tho other name V 
‘ Yon shall know, if you win the diamonds.’ 

“‘Yes-— but how old is she? how does she look? is sJie 
young and handsome? 1 wouldn’t want an ugly wife, be- 
cause she happened to be wise. Tve beard that your wise 
women sxo generally too ugly for any thing else than wis- 
dom/ . 

“ ^Ton axe a fool, Bayner, though a good fellow* Bql lia^ 
ch^ it beanhifol ai^ young— not moie than sevmttsn— the 
pt^>per age for yon. You, 1 thbik yon say, am twenty-«dght 
Tu this cUmate a mati’i wife ifeould always be ten or twelve 
.years younger Idmsfdf^ he be a ^nd 

healthy man, and if he bn »qt,he has ii^,tmstiieis wj^ a wife, 
a 5 
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nor a wife with him. You are both sober and healthy. .You 
are a good fellow— I see ih,at 1 like you, Kayner, and fcr 
Hum reason^ I am willing to risk Rachel on the cards, playing 
against you. My loss will probably be her gaiio, and tlus 
makes me rather regardless how it ends. You shall be my 
heir yet.’ 

Thank you, old gentleman/ said I, beginning to feel a 
little bold and saucy, for I nowcouldn’0%elp thinking that the 
stranger was no better than a good-natumed madman who had 
got away from his friends. ^ Thank you/ said I. * If RacheTs 
the girl you make her out to be, you can’t bring her along a 
day too soon. Rut, may I ask, is she your daughter f * 

“ ^ My daughter V he answered sharply, and with something 
of a frown on his face, * do I look like a man to have chil- 
dren ? — to be favoured with such a blessing as a daughter?'— - 
a daughter like Rachel 

^ Now,’ said I to myself, *■ his fit’s coming on/ and I began 
to look about me for a start. 

** * No, Bayner,’ he continued, * she is no daughter of mine, 
but she is the daughter of a good man, and of honourably 
rents. Xo\i shall lia v'& sufilcient proof of that. Hyve you any 
more questicgisV 
* No, sir.* 

** * And yon wip take Rachel aa your wife? You have beard 
m\^ description of her. If she comes up to it, 1 ask you, will 
you be willing to take her as your wife ?* 

IcKiked at him 4uee4riy enough, I reckon. He fixyd h^ 
kwu black eyes u|xin me, so, that I oonldn’t look ui>o« him 
without ifettttiiig my own. I didn’t know whether to lan|^ 
or to Bui, tlunktng that he was fiighfy in the tipper 
stoiys I concluded it Wraa beat, to majoe a short baaineM of it, 
and to agree w ith any thing he jrishyd ; so I freely told 
him ^yes/ and he reached out hfe' to mine, which he 
eque^ aenrott«^^^ for a wiauto, i^d took out his hoJK 
of IhUs,, shallowed a cort|to,oftl*^ began dealing out 
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the I the etnuoi^eit luck— ^the itunie eert of luck 

that had kept with m ttom the start. I won the 
and won Kachel ! 

* WeU/ said he» * Vai glad^ that you are the maa* 

I ’VC long been looking fhi an heir to my diamondii. They are 
yours— all ii yours ; and I ahall have to be indebted to you 
for the loan of the horse, in order to go and bring you your 
wife.’ 

*** Ay/ said I, ^ stranger, the horse is at your service, and 
lialf of the money, too. I never thought to take them from 
you, at the trst ; I shouldn’t have felt easy in my eonscienco 
to have used the money that I got iu this way.’ 

yourself to the rest/ said !, taking, as I s)K>ke, 
hfteen of the eagles to myself, and leaving the n*st on the dead 
body of the horse, where? they had bccni growing from our first 
commencing to play. 

You are my heir/ he answered, • and behave yourself as 
you shanld. Between persons so related there should be no 
paltry money aernplea / and,* while be said these words, he 
stooped to take the money. I turned away, that he shouldn’t 
suppose I watched him, but i couldn’t Mp laughing at the 
strange sort of cunniag which he showed in liis conceit. Bays 
1 to myself, ^ You will take precious good care, old fellow, I 
see that, that 1 will cany ofiT no more than my own, poor 
hundred and fifty.* But he was too quick in mottnthtg atid 
riding o% to give me much time to think about It, or to change 
in my diiqpositioii. It was tmly after he was ofiT, out of sight, 
and in a fbll ghilop, that, looking roimd upon the dead horse, f 
*M 4 W the esgles si^i there, nfsrly all of them, jtist as 1 1^ 
hcapvd flgjm up. He had only taken two of them^nst enough, 
as he said, In hm hii necesaary es^ienaeit 

I was a little Surprised, was botr more imre iliaii ever 
that the strangle had bis vfita. 1 gatbeted up Bbani^y, 
and walked bmiie,.mi|^idowly, t^^ a# What 

bad taken place. It ammisd mm like d strange di^ ^an 
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"any thing el«e. Was there any num P Had I played M^dge 
with a ainnger? I waa almost inclined to doubt; but there 
was the dead horse, i went back to look at it, and when 1 
thrust my hand down into my breeches pocket, I brought it 
up lull precious metal ; but was it precious metal ? I 
began to #mnble at this thought. It might be nothing better 
than brass or copper, and my horse was gone — gone off at a 
smart center. ^ My heart grew chilled within me at this redeem 
tion. 1 felt wild^-scared half out of my wits, and instead of 
regarding thd old man as a witless person escaped fhnn his 
keepers, I now began to consider him a cunning sharper, who 
had found one more witless than I had fancied him. 


CHAPTEB VI. 

But such rejections, even if well founded, came too late for 
remedy. The oid man was gone beyond present reach» and 
when I reflected that he had taken two of the gold pieoes for 
his own expenses, I began to feel a little reassured on the 
subject of their value. When I got home, I told my father of 
the sale of the horse, and the price, though 1 took precious 
good care to say nothing of the gambling. The old man, 
though he Mmself had taught me to play cs^^Asr mighty 
strict against all play for money. 1 dmwed himmily theflfleen 
pteoes ^liat I got for Bambow, and the rest I put away quietly, 
meaiung to spend them by degrees upun the famt, as chances 
oflkied, so as to prevent him Hem ever getikig at the real 
tm&, 1 ftlt nyM»tf pretty Mfe iritli ngard fa Oe .Nutge 

MwietiiaM, mhm 1 waptH ViuBkati, n odd wnt of 
fiMT fpOBld come ever me, tad t -wooU find mjeilf tremUinf 

I had heard 

of rtcih people Iwvia« •tnmge'Wqre of thnrpdat awey their 
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moneys and taking a liking for jjoor people like mytelf ; and 
wea e aenona eameat about the etrange gentleman^ 
m apite pf all lua curiouaneasea, that made me a little appre* 
benaive, whenever the recollectkm of him came into my head* 
‘<But regular work, day after day, is the best physic for 
mind and body ; and, after three days had gone by, I almost 
ceased to bother myaelf with the affair. I passed the time so 
actively that 1 didn^t think much about any thing. I took a 
trip down the river, some eighteen miles, to a wheelwright's, 
and bought a prime two»horse waggon, for ninety-five ^llars, 
which made a considerable hole in the price of Bainbow ; and, 
one thing with another, the week went by almost without 
giving me time to count if the right number of days was in it, 
Sunday followed, and then Monday. That Monday I was 
precious busy. I was always an industrious man — doing 
something or other — ^making this, or mending tiht. To be 
doing nothing was always the hardest work for me. But that 
Monday I out- worked myself, and 1 was really glad when I 
saw the SUB sink suddenly down behind the woods. 1 threw 
down the broad-axe, for I had been hewing out some door- 
fadngs Iw a new com-crib and fodder-house, and went to- 
wardu the gallery (piazza) where the old man was sitting, 
and ttow myself, at full length, along the entrance, just at his 
feet. 1 was mighty tired. My jacket was off ^y sleeves 
relkd up^ my neck open, and the pers|nration standing thick 
m my breast and foreheaff At that vexy moment, while I 
was lying in this^ condition, who shonld I see ridg into the 
0peimg but the strimge old gentleman, 1 knew him at a 
glaaoef ,aii4 my heart jifspf^ into my mouth, as iff it was try- 
ing to get out of it. JWnd him came imother peison riding 
npon a pl^tty little bay filly^^^ >T|M>ngh it was dsrimning fast, 
1 could ^maks out that this either ^rson was a woman, and I 
never lelt so seaxedin all my life. 1 looked up at^my iather, 
md he al nm. Ifc paw thi^ I ir«» Irighteaedy hoi he hadn’t 
rime tp ash me; a quesriop, and, ! shouldn’t havs had the. 
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»lreiigili to auftwr if he had. Up rode the etraage old gentle- 
mao* and clo»e behind him came the lady. Though I was 
‘mightily frightened, I loo^d curiously at her. I could make 
oat that she was a siuiali and delicate-framed person, but her 
face was covered with a thick veil. 1 could see that she 
carried herself well, sat her horse upright like a sort of queen, 
and when thh old man oifrred to take her yielded herself 
to bun with a slow but graceful stateliness^ not unlike that of 
a young cedar bending to the wind. 

*‘For my part, though I could $ee this, I was never more 
conforftded in my life, I was completely horror-struck. To 
see the old gentleman again was a shocking surprise ; but that 
he should really bring the lady that I had won, and that she 
should catch me in that condition — ^my coat off, nay breast 
open, my face covered with dust and perspiration ! If the 
work made me sweat before, this surprise increased it. 1 got 
up, and made out to get a few steps towards the strangers. 
I said something by way of apology for being caught in that 
shabby dx ; but the old gentleman stopped me. 

** ^ Never mind, no apologies, Mr, Bayner. The proofr of 
labour are always honourable, and if the lieart can simw that 
it works as well as the body, then tlie labourer is a gentleman. 
Bow are your-^d this is your father 

** I intr^uoed him to the old man as the person Who had 
bought Bainbow, and we conducted them Into the house. 

** * My ward, Mr. Bayner,’ said the stranger, when we had 
entered* * this is the young friend of whom 1 ^ke to you.’ 

At Hiern words the young lady threw up her veil. I stag- 
gered back al the eight I won't talk of her beauty, my 
friend* iw two reasons } one of whiiedi ta, that I haven’t got 
words to say what 1 thought snd INit— what I think hnd feel 
now. Tim other— but I needn’t speak of the other reason. 
This one is fsMdmt The old gentleman looked at me in- 
qnirii^ly»ak4 then he looked at my father. I could see that 
theie was a HUIe doubt and sinkiety upon his face, but they 
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Boon pwsei Bwny m be examined the face of my father^ Tliw« 
wa« eometfaing so good^ so meek, so benevolent about tlie 
looks of the old man, tiiat nobody could mistrust that all was 
right in the bottom of his heart As for my heart, the strangh 
gentleman seemed to see into it quite as quickly as into that 
of my father. He was not so blunt and abrupt now in his 
manner of speaking to usi! as he had been when we hrst met 
Ilis manner was more dignided and reserved* was 

something very lofty and noble about it, and in speaking to 
the lady his voice sunk almost into a whisper* 

Rayner/ said he, looking to* my father^ * 1 trust that 
you will give my ward a chamber for tlie night. I have 
heard of you, air, and have made bold to presume on j'our 
known benevolence of character in makiog this application.* 

' Our home is a poor one, slrauge];:,^ said the old man ; 
^ but such as it is, it is quite at the service of the young 
lady.’ 

** * Good 1’ said tlie other ; ^you are tlie man ate my own 
liearfc. I am known,’ he continued, where men speak of me 
at aid, as Mr. EckUardt. My ward is the daughter of g veiy 
near and deair friend. Her name is Herder^Rachel Hevdet. 
8o much is pecessarj' for convenience in conversation; sgd 
now, sir, if you can tell Rachel where slic is to find httr ebam* 
her, so that she may arrange her dress, and get rid of the dust 
of travel, she will be very much obliged to you.’ 

All this was soon arranged and attended to, while 
the lady disappeared ih our best chamber, Mr. Kekhardt pro- 
ceeded to disburthea th© Hors^, on both of which Wert sad- 
dle-bags that were sfuflbd almost to buiatiiig. Thess^ wen^ 
brought intp the house» and sent to the c^hamber afiter thrlady . 
Then the stranger sat down with my father, the two old iti^ 
chaiung quit^ briskly together, while I stripped the lioeBet of 
their saddles, ai^ took them to the siablei Whm|l retunmd 
to the house I found ihem as free*simkan and good-hiiitKMiind 
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«ii if tSiey had.beeii kiim from first day of clearing in 
that constiy. 


CHAPTER VIL 

** Vou may suppose what my confusion must have been, for I 
can't describe it to you. 1 can only say that 1 felt pretty 
much like a dnmken man. Every thing swum around me. 1 
w^as certain of nothing;* didn't know what to believe^ and 
half the time really doubted whether 1 was asleep or awake. 
But there were the horses — there was Rainbow. I couldn't 
mistake him^ and if 1 had, he didn't mistake me. When he 
heard my voice as I led him to the stable, he whinnied with a 
sort of joy, and pricked up his ears, and showed his feeling as 
plainly as if he had a human voice to 8i>eak it in words. And 
I reckon, too, it was a more true feeling than many of those 
that arc s^ioken in words. 1 throw my arms round the good 
creature's neck, and if it hadn't been fur thinking of Rachael 
Herder, I reckon 1 should liave kissed him, too, it did me so 
much good to see him again. But 1 liadn^t much time for 
this sort of fondness, and when 1 remembered the whole afiair 
between the strange old gentleman, Mr. Eckimrdt, and my- 
self, I was too much worried to think any more ^f Hainbow\ 
I couldn't biing myself to believe it true about the diamonds 
and the wife ; and when 1 remembered the sight that 1 had 
cauglit^ though a glimpse only, and for a single moment, of 
the great beauty of the young lady, 1 couldn't help thinking 
that fine stranger was only making merry with me— running 
his figs upon a poor, rough, hackwoodiman. But tins notion 
roused up my.pnde and fieeRng* " Not so rough,* says I to 
mj^f ; ^puor it may he, but not mean : not more rough than 
liohest labour makes a mam And poor as yon please, and 
rwifk a^ ypu please, when Hie Wit's figfit, and the head's no 
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fool’tf beftdi th6 !aiaa*8 rnm enougli fQi: any ’womaiijr aho 

walks in satin T With this 1 consider^ that 1 on^ht, at 
least, to make myself rather decent before I sat down to sup- 
per. My cheeks bamed me when I looked at myself and re- 
membered how she had caught I knew that good soft 
spring water, and ray best suit, would turn me into ijuiie 
another sort of looking man; but hero again was difficulty. 
It was my chamber which my father had given up to the 
yoong lady, and all my clothes w^ere in it. My new coat and 
blue pantaloons hung upon pt*gs behind the door; and all niy 
shirts were in an old chest of drawers on which the looking- 
glass stood ; and to get these things without her seeing was 
impossible. But it had to be done ; so 1 called up the old 
negro w'oman servant we had, and tdd her what to do, and 
sent her for the clothes, while I waited for them at the back 
of the house. 'When she brought them, I burned down to the 
branch (brooklet) and made a rapid and plentiful use of the 
waters. I then got in among the bashes, and made a tho- 
rough change in my dress, taking care to hide the old clothes 
in the hollow of a gum. 1 combed my hair smootlily over the 
branch, which answered me at the same time fqr a looking- 
glass, and bad the effect of making me much more satisfied 
with my personal appearance. I needn^t blush, my friend, at 
my time of life, to say tliat 1 thought myself then, and was, a 
tolerable comely fellow ; and I couldn^t help feeling a sneak- 
ing secret notion that the young lady would think so toe. 
Well, X got in time enough for supper. Mr. Eckhardt looked 
at me, as X thought, with real satisfaction. He and my fhtber 
had been keeping company ail the time I was gone, and 1 
could see, amot^gr other things, that they wm. niighiily 
pleased with oi]#"aiiothcr. By and by, supper was brought 
in, and Bachel Herder came outof her chamber. If X thought 
her beautifn} before, 1 thougM her now ten tunes mote so. 
Once I caught her eyes fijM npon me, but she turned them 
away without any finrry or conftsion, and I don't think that I , 
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her looic 4t me m purtienllrf owee efein that night. Thii 
worried me^ I hoafee** It eemned to thow that she waan’t 
fhiripng of me ; and, moreover, it eeeiiied to ahow that Mr. 
Eckhard, hadaH $aid a word to her about the buauim # and thie 
made me more ready to believe that he had only been running 
his rigs Ibe. Yet%ere was somethixig about his looks 
andln hhi warden whenever be spoke to i^e-^mmething so real, 
seitoui, earnest, that 1 couldn’t help believing, after all, that 
the affair wasn’t, altogether over. Kor was it, as you will See 
directly. . 

Supper went forward. You know what a country supper 
is, out Imre in Miuissippi, so it don’t need to tell you that 
combreadi and a little eggs and bacon, and a smart bowl of 
milk, was pretty much the amount of it. The young lady ate 
precious little ; took a tlltle milk, I believe, and a corn biscuit. 
As for mOi Tm very sore I ate still less. My heart was too 
much in my mouth to suffer me to put in any thing more ; for, 
whichever way I thought of the matter, I was worried half to 
death. If the old gentleman was serious, it was still a mighty 
terrifying thing to have a wife so suddenly forced npcm a 
body,— « wife that you never saw before and didn’t know any 
thii^ about ; and if he wasn’t serious, it was very hard to lose 
so lovely a creature, just too after your heart had been tanta** 
lised and tomp'ted by the promise that she was all for yourself. 
As 1 toll you, my friend, whichever way I could think of it, I 
ivfA still worried half to death. 

« Aftisf supper, Mr. Hckhardt asked me to walk out with 
hiioi S 0 i tosviisg the young lady with my. lhther,"^who, by 
the way, bad already grown ^hrily (deased with her,-H»J0r 
we went into the woods. We hadn’t gono very fyr when the 
Cdd geptleman igpoke, piet^ abruptly : 

^ Welh Bayner, my lad, you’ve seen the lady whom I in* 
tond as iftmr Does she ai^t y<m f’* 

^ Why, gr, rather f^ulrtv I 
<y ; shaM tfes heanriWlasl I ever did sat, hut 
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it’n not biwiiy altogetiiar t!mt tnakei n irood wife, mi I 
hadn’t had time y«t to judge whether ehell Buit me/ 

* How much fiom do you want f ’ eaid be ahortly. 

Wdl,} can’t wiy/ 

** * Will a week or ten daye aimwer V 
** * That’e Be it happens/ said I, * Some men you can under-* 
stand in an hour, just as if you had been with 'em all your li^* 
I’m pretty much such a ijeroon myself, —but with some you 
can’t get on so rapidly. You’ll be with them a year, and 
know just as little of their hearts at the end of as you did 
at the beginning/ 

Humph f and whose fault will that be but your own f 
Hiere’s an eye to see, Bayner, as well as a thing to be seen* 
It depends very much upon the seeker whether he shall ever 
find. But enough. Ibere's no need !b this case for much 
philosophy. You are easily read, and so is Rachel. A week 
will answer to make you both acquainted, and I’ll leave her 
with you for tliat t^me/ 

But are you serious?’ I asked. 

Serious! But your question is natural* I am a man of 
few words, Rayner. You see something in my proceedings 
which is extraordinary. As the world goes, and acts, and 
thinks, perhaps it is; but nothing was ever more deliberate or 
well advised, on my part, than this proceeding, Heat me, 
lad I this lady is a ward of mine ; the daughter of a very dear 
friend, who gave lier to my trust. I swore to do by her as a 
father. 1 am anxious to do so; but I am an old man, not 
long for this world,— an erring man, not always mtf of doing 
right while 1 am in it. I wii4 to find the child a protector,-^ 
a good man,— a kind man,— a man whcmi X can trust. This 
ha.s j>ecn my desire far some time. I I ha're Ibund id 
you the very person I seek. I am a man to Iqpk judge 

quickly, and act in the same maimer. As you yoiimetf 
iwmiiked, yon areia ftmacm mudly 1 

yoB hi a little tixnst and wag with wMf t of you. 
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1 liAve choM you out wm tiie husband cd* HaohM. Sho knows 
nothing yet of my purpose. You^ I see, have kept your father 
in partial ignorance Of our adventure. Peihaps you were 
right in this base, thonghi us a genera! rule, such secrecy be- 
tween two persons placed as you are would have been an 
error. Well, Rachel shall stay witli you a week. 1 know 
hor so well that I fancy you will in that time become intiinate 
and remain pleased with each other — sufficiently pleased to 
make the rest easy.* 

** There was some more talk between us, as we went to- 
ward the house, but this was the substantial part of what was 
add. Once 1 made some remark on the strangeness of such a 
preference shown to me, when in the great cities he might 
have found so many y^ung men better suited by education for 
a young lady whom he repriniented to be so accomplished ; but 
he had his answer for this also ; and so (jmckty ottered, and 
with such a commanding manner, that, even if I had not been 
satisfied, X should still have been silenced. 

< Your remark is natural. Half the world, having such a 
child to dispose of, would have gone to the great city, and 
have preferred a fashionable husband. But 1 know her heart. 
It is her heart, and not her accomplishments, that I wish to 
provide fbr. 1 want a man, not a dandy,— a frank, noble- 
hearted citben, however plain, not a selfish, sophisticated 
calculator, who looks for a wife through the stock market. 
Enough, my good fellovr ; no more words.* 


chapter nil. 

Tsrat vmy night Mr. Eckhudt contrived, alfcsr the young 
lady had gene to bed, to let my ikther know that he would 
be pleased ifhui ward coedd bsiURhred to mniin m hisfiuiidy 
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for ft few dA3rSj tmtil he tliould cnm the tiv#r, m onler to look 
ftfter a mftn ,oa the west of the Minds^ipinf who owed him 
money. He wa« nnwilling to <;^rry her with Mm into 00 rety 
wiid ft region. ^ He nwide every thing appear so natural to (he 
old man, that to consented out of hand> |ast as if it had been 
the most reasonable arrangement in the world ; and it was 
only after Mr. Eckhardt had set out,— “^hich to did by day-» 
light the next morning, — that my father said to me : 

*‘It ’8 verystrange, now I come to think of it, that Ikfr* 
Eckhardt should leave the young lady ia a family where 
there^a none but men/ 

* But eto*s just as safe liere, father/ said 1 , * as if she had 
hfty of her own sex about her.^ 

* That^s trne enough, William,* said the old man, * and if 
the child feels herself at home, why there’s ^noihing amiss. 
I’m thinking she’s about the sweetest looking creature I ever 
laid eyes on/ 

I thought so too, hut I said nothing, and followed the old 
man into the house, with my feelings getting more and more 
strange and worrisome every moment. I was in the greatest 
whirl of expectation— my cheeks a-huming,— my heart as 
cold as ice, and tea|di^ up and down, just as scaiily as a rato 
bit’s when he’s dndiog his way through the paling into ft 
garden patch. Z felt as if the business now upon my hands 
was about the most serious and trying I had ever undertaken ; 
and it took all my thinking, I tell you, to bring my courage to 
the right pitch, so as to steady my eyes while I spoke to ^ 
young lady as she came out to the hieakfast-table. My father 
had a message to her from Mr. Eckhardt, telHng her of Ms ah- 
m nce ; and though she hx>ked a little anxious when she heard 
that he was already go^ she soon eeemed to beemne quiet 
and at ease in her sitaaiioa. Indeed, for that matter, she was 
the most rmgned and easy persoxi I over met in my life, tile 
seemed quite too gentle ever to ixanplam, and I may say 
with some eertainty, that, whatever ipight to h^ hiwte of 
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toM dr 1^ vrUik ilie fiio«t {HiiieQt i6 dubtnit^ fiiui Jhe 

most diify ii} bef acified haman beio^** 

^ Ndur, it ym know any ihing o/a idoii of my dducription, 
if you*ro atry' thing of a jadge of human nature, you’ll readily 
understand ii^as scary and bashful at Ursti^in meeting 

with a young and bcautiftil creature like ber> and knowing 
what 1 did know of what was before me, it didn’t take very 
long for the fright to wear off. The man Whose feelings are 
vmy quick, gets mightily confused at drat, but give him time, 
don’t hurry him, and he’ll come to his s^iaes pretty soon, and 
they’ll come to him, and they’ll be the sharper and the more 
steady, fhira the scare they had at first— you can’t scare them 
in ^e same manner a second time. Before that day was w'ell 
out, I could sit down and talk with Rachel, and hear her talk, 
without l^owing blind, dumb, and deaf in an instant. Her 
mildness gave me encouragement, and when 1 got used to the 
soitad of my own voice, just, after Iters, I then found oat, not 
Odiy that { bad a good deal to say, but that she listened very 
patiently, and 1 tibink was pleased to bear lt. I found her so 
mild, no ktnd, so encouraging, she seemed to take so much in- 
terest id every thing she saw, that 1 was for showing her 
otei*y tiling. Our cows, the little dairy, the new waggon, 
even to the Helds of com, cotton, and potatoes, were all suV 
jectb of egamination one after the other. Then, 1 could carry 
her along the hill slOj^, through as pretty a grove, too, as yon 
would wish to lay eyes on ; a»<kdown along just such ano- 
ther, even to the river banks ; and we had odd ihings enough 
to fl^ow, here and Hume, to loeep np the spirits and have some- 
tbhiit to talk about. These rambles we’d take either in the 
codi ol |M» mOViQ^g, or towards sohset in Hie afternoon ; and, 
Mneti^ the mm would go ahmg with ns— bat, as ho 
cdS^dn^t at one time; we had pretty much the 

v^lMSjS to okmives ; at^ wlial WBdng and walk*« 

hlgwilih Jbahe^ md Hilnktiig aboaf bet when 1 wasn’t with 
t Imalami work Hmt week. To moffmi a long 
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•tory, my I now began to Ibink Iknt 
wrong in my gambling with Mr. I|||(hardf, and to agm in 
liie notion that the loaer wae aiwaye bound to pay, asid ibo 
winner to receive. Before he got back, wMok he did not until 
ten days were fully over, I had {iretty much concluded that t 
should find it the moat tzying buainesa in nature to have to 
give up my winninga. I don’t mean the diamonda ; for them 
I had not aeeti, ahd hadn’t cared to aee ; but 1 mean the in** 
cumbrance that came with them, which, by this time, waa 
more than all the gold or diamonda, in my tight, that the 
whole world could allow. 


( IIAPTER IX. 

! wka now aa anxiotia to nee Mr. Bckhardt aa I had before 
been abraid of hia coming. He ovemtayed hi* time a little, 
being nearer two weeks gone than one. He was a inm** 
sighted mam Ilia first words, when we were again alone Wh 
getber, were, “ Well, all’s right on your part^ Rayner. ¥Ott 
are a good fellow^l see that yon will be my heir, t'ou find 
that wliat I said of Rachel is true ; and nothiiig now rematna 
but to see what abc will say. Have ym been much togetbei V 
‘ l*retty often, I reckon I’ve done little else than lotdc 
after her since you’ve been gone.’ 

<**What1 you hav’n’t neglected your busineOa, Haynart* 
said he, with a amil#*—' Uie cows, lUie horaeat’ 

u < 'fhey^ve had a sort of liberty,' says I. 

‘ Bad signs for farming, howavmr good fiar Uwiiig. T<«l 
mus^ change your habits when yon am married.’ 

< Ah ! that’s not yeV *aid 1, wt^ a mglu ^ l*in 
Mr. Eckhardt, that Miss Bmcknl won’t fiiacy m» m iKmib m I 
do her f’ 

** Ms a little axuoons, and didn't aiiswar am qniddy 
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I uwal, and my heart felt aa heavy then aa if it tvaa borne 
own by a thonaimd of lead. It waanH mnch light- 

led when ho anawered^ith a aort of doubting,— 

Rachef/ Wd he^ ^haa always heeded toy counsel, f^he 
nowi my love for her— she has every confidence in my jndg- 
lent. Yon, Itayner, have some of those advantages which 
onng women are apt to admire. Yon are well made, yonth- 
ul, m'anly, gnd with a masculine grace and beauty which you 
me to the hunter life. These are qui^lities to recommend the 
onng of one sex to the young of the other. Yon have some- 
hlng more. You are a sensible youth, witii a native delicacy 
f fienHog which, more than any thing beside, will be apt to 
ttidfee Rachel. It struck^tne. f wull not presume to say that 
/o?<i haVe won either her eye or her heart — the eye of a wo- 
nan is easy won at all times, the heart slowly. Perhaps it 
fuay be safe to say that hearts Are not often won till idsf 
nairiage. Bat, at all events, with your personal claims, 
ivhicb I thmk considerable, and the docility of Rachel, 1 hkve 
lOpes that I can bring about an arrangement which, 1 confess 
to you, 1 regard as greatly important to my futtire purposea.* 
Wo idmil see.* 

At that moment 1 was quite too full of Ral^ and 
own hoj^, to consider the force of the remark udiich he yiM 
made, t never troubled myself to ask what his purp^s 
might bo, beyond the single mo which we both had m view. 
Whm |fr. Bfihbardt met with Rachel, and, indeed, yhite he 
spoke with toe, I could observe that there was a gravity, like 
sadness, in his vmce and nunuer, wluch was not usual 4tth 
hsm, or nl lesi^ had notshown itself in our previous meetings, 
lie hasltited more frequently in what he had to say. His 
eye Wts leas settled, though even brighter than before ; and 
! noted the that he took his pills three timen sg frequently 
ss ever* Brm when be spoke with a show of jesting or 
^j0rtb!aM,liiolsd n md sadness in whnthn 

looksd, and even somethiog of sadness in what be said, 
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Ills maaner of faying it Notbmg but tbia ieHoa«Aeia of 
look and maimer kept me from tbi&kmg iiial be wm pUyiar 
apon my backwoods tgnmraacei wbeit be wa» ipeakkif my. 
own good name and good qualities to my teeth. But when 1 
doubted and began to suspicioii that he wai nixming rigs upon 
me, I had only to look into his fboe and see that he was 
talking in the way of downright, matter-of^lkct bnstness. 

When he came, Bachel went to him ^ put her hand in 
his, but she didn't 8|)eak. Nor did he at first. He only bent 
down and kissed her forehead ; and so he stood awhile^ bold- 
ing her band in his, and talking to my father. It was a tight 
to see them two. 1 couldn't stand it. Tbme was sometbiiiy 
in it, 1 can't tell you what, that looked so sadful. I went 
out and wiped the water from my eyes. It seemed to ms 
then, as if the old gentleman was meditating •omething very 
distressing, and as if poor Bachel was hslf dub'ons of it 
herself. After a little while, my father came out and joined 
me, and we walked off together to the stable* 

^'William,' says the old man, ^ these are strange people* 
They seem very sweet, good people ; at least the girl seems 
very good; and is a very sweet girl ; but there’s tomeibing 
vary strange and very sorrowful about them.* 

I conld't say any thing, for my heart was very full, and 
the old man went forward. 

** ^ Now what*a more strange than for him to leave her here 
with us ? though, to be sure, we wouldn't see her banned 
even to the falling of a hair of Jier head-Huod I can answer 
for you, Bill, as 1 can fm* myself; but it's not every body that 
will say for us what we might feel for ourselves, and precions 
few fathers would leave an only dangbisr bm, in Grange 
woods, with such pmfact strangers.' 

* But sbe*s not bis danghtar,* said L 
It don't matter. It's very clear that be loves bar ns if 
she was his daughter, and 1 redm siw^ imwer kaosm nsy 
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otJier ffttbsr* Popr girl I— I’m emre I like her already so mucij 
that I wiirti he would leave her here altogether/ 

ThMe laet words of my father seemed to imtie my tongue^ 
aad I up 9xM Wd him every syllable of what had taken place 
hetif?cep me s»d Mr. Eckhardt, from my first meeting with 
him day whaa P went to the river lauding, up to the very 
moment whim we were talking, I didn’t hide any thing, but 
told the whole story of the cards, the gold# and the diamondH ; 
and ended by letting him know that if he slionld be so sorry to 
lose Bachel, now that we both know so much about her, it 
would go a mighty deal harder witli mo. I told him all that 
Mr. Eckhardt had said since his retam, and what hopes 1 had 
that all would go as he wished it. -> But the old man shook 
Ilia head. He did’t like what he heard about Mr. Kckbardt’s 
gamblmg, and was very tight upon mo for lotting myself be 
tempted to deal with him in the same business. He didn’t 
think ihB worse of Bachel, of course, but he looked ui)on it 
as a sort of misfortoue to be in any way ooimectod with a 
gambler. 

/f We hadn’t much longer time for confabulating, for hir. 
Bokimrdt now came from the house and joined us. He was 
a man who cama always jump to the business, whaten er it 
wa% that be had in band. But he wasn’t a rough man, 
^Kmgh a cpiick one. He bad a way of doing tin; bluntest 
things without roughing the feelings. When he drew nigh, 
bb took my iiiher’s arm to lead him aside, speaking to me at 
tiaie— Rayner, go iiachel ; — i have proposed her 
to see Iran, I will ex|daiu every thing to your fatlmr, if yota 
Imv^nnilUi^y done it; andif yon have, 1 still have some- 
thiiur to sau.’ . 

I didnH stop to count the beadks after 
^ I verily think that I made the door of the bouse in a 
Irom the stable. ¥et, when I got to the 
’MMlsddi Mnck finds. l iMtari a low sweet sort of 

i«m#iitiig fHvm within, and obi bow my hehli smote me wbai 
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I hea?d it. I ibougHt to li’a m cruel to fbm poor 

girl')# ioclioatbn. Wbai cs^ »h« aee iamef That wilt my 
quettion to uiytclf, and it made me roigfhty MumblO;, I toll y<MJo 
'w-hen 1 atked it But ibat very bumblenoit did me good^ 
and gave me a nort of atrength. * If «!ie doaH eee any ibiiig 
in me to favour,’ wat my thought, * at katt I’U thow her that 
I’m not the mean^irited creature to take advantage of her 
neceaeity ;* and when I timught in this manner, I vent for^ 
ward with a bound, and atood before her. I took her hand 
in mine, and aaid, — ^bnt liOrd blean me, it’a no use to try and 
tell you what t eaid, fbr 1 don’t know myaelf. The worda 
poured from me free enough. My heart waa very (bU. I 
meant to aiieak kindly and humbly, and do the tiding gene^ 
roualy, and I reckon that, when the heart means what is right) 
and has a straight purpose before it, the tongue capH go vary 
far oat of tlfce way. Nor did mine, if I am to judge pf the 
effects which followed it. It’s enough for me to tell ypu, 
that, though the tears wasn’t altogether driird up iu ligcM’s 
eye», her lips began to smile ; she lei her hand rest in nd|k^i 
and ghe said something, but wlmt it was^ I can’t tell yai|t* 
It’s enough to say that aim let me know that she thought that 
all that had been proposed by Mr. Eckbardt was for bet good 
and happiness, and she was willing to consent to whatevnr 
he had said. He came iu a little while alter, and seemed 
qail^e satisfied. He talked, as if he himself was particnlavly 
pleased, but there was a very great earnestness fn his looki 
that awed and overpoweivd i^. His eyes seemed se||r 
mndi sunk, oven in the short time he had been gone, 
wrinkles seemed to have doubled in number on his Ihcus ^ Mt 
form trembled very much, and 1 could perceive that he tosh 
bis pills tbom the UtUe hex of sBvar twice as often as ever* 
He didn’t give hUnsc^ or me much tibe te think ovW what 
was to happm, Ibf be hadn’t been tarn m^tea i it ne n ed ^ 
the house, alter % matter wsa iindemta(ii|aH imiM$ be§m 
he gi^ |o gie in a frhsipl; 
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< Baymr, my Mi ym are a good fellow ; suppose you rido 
eff at cmoe for your parson. You have oaoi your fatiier tells 
roe, witMa a few miles. A smart gallop will bring him bade 
with you before suiMeti aud I would see you married to-night. 
1 shall have to leave you iu the morning.’ 

Ah ! ttraagWi don’t wonder if I made the dust fly after 
tlmt I That night we were married. 


CHAFTEK X. 

" Tag next mproingi just as breakfast was over, Mr. Eck- 
hardt rose and buttoned his ooat. 

JEfechel, my child/ said he, * I shall now leave you. It 
will be perhaps some time before 1 see you again. For that 
matter, 1 may never see you again. But 1 have falfllkd my 
{Npomiie to your dear father. You are the wife of a good man 
—agentle and kind-hearted man. He will make yoi^a good 
husbandi f believe aud hope. You, X know, will make h% a 
good wife. The seeds of goodness aud happiness are here in 
this potfege— may they grow to fruits. Elss me, my chUdl 
Km me t it may be for the last time V 

said she; ^oh, noT and she caught and she clang 
to him* It was a time to bring tears, stranger, not to talk. 
Theio ym a good many words said by all of us, but not much 
talking* 'W’^s a cry and an exclamatUm like, with poor 
Whel, and ^len she sunk of in the arms of idr. Ecldiardt. 
1 was momdrous frigUtaned ; bat he earned her into the room 
and laid her on the bed. ‘ She will soon get over it/ said be, 
' aikd in the mean time X’ll stmd away. When sbe recovers, 
fellow me. Yon will And me——’ He told me nbere to 
And tdgi— at the plai» where we had played together on the 
de«aiu)fM«4nttli»MBteauMlwa9i^ Hhb 

If So«^«ik||dfw4||r^ |cr OM liifw lot*, and Iw 
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Up« i# be a MMog over berl^^ ^ 

this he iohied fi*om me hetriedly, ai if to coeieeal ^ tear ia 
his eye., ftit I taw it. It coalda’t be obiictaled. It waa 
aboot the laigest tear I ever did see m the ©ye of a maiii bet 
I reckon there was only that one. He was gone befori 
Eachel come to herself. 1111 that happened I was about the 
most miserable creature on earth. When she opened her eyes 
and found that Ke was already gone^ her troubles somewbat 
softened ; and when 1 found that^ I set off to foUow Mr. £ok« 
hardt> as he had directed me. 1 found him at the place 
appointed, but he had no horse and no cloak, and didn’t ap- 
pear to have made any of the usual arrangements for travel- 
ling. I expressed my surprise. ^ Where’s your horse f* I de- 
manded, — 'I ^all need none. Besides, I have none. Ton 
seem to forget, Rayner, that the horse is yours.’ — 'Mmel’— 

* Ves i you won him V — ‘ But you can’t mean, sir * I was 

beginning to expostulate, when he put his hand on my mouth. 
^6ay nomore, Bayner. You are a good fellow* The home 
yours, whether you have him by your skill or my genaiosity. 
Did 1 not tell 5 'ou that I intended to make you my heir?* ^ 
looked bewildered, and felt so, and said, ♦Well, yot 
donH intend to leave us then ?’ — ♦ Yes, 1 do.’ — ♦ How do yon 
mean to go-by water P Remember, the river was pretty 
near us, and though T didn’t myself expect any steamboat, yet 
1 thought it likely he might have heard of one. ♦Very pos- 
sible, be answered, with something of a smile upon hhi opon- 
tenance. He continued, after a short |>auap, ♦ It is did&nlt to 
say by whit conveyance a man goes when he goes out cjf Ad 
world, Rayner. The journey I projiose to take is no Other, 
life is an uncertain buiuness, Rayner. Uncurtain as It la, 
most people seem never to have enough of ii I am cC a dif- 
ferent blinking. I have had only too mn^ I aal 
well In it, nor ftt Ibr ii^ and I shall leave it. I Imvo aH 
my arrangements, seated my concerns, ai^, as I 
yott AiU bs zny heir.’ I began to epmSs 9 aidiaqp 0 itMit$wiih 
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talking, 

^ *<7 

<i|i a y 4# > tt < kiimit I I»«»niae ytm /diall ilevnr inter- 

lll|it ttMi< kavf heard me, fan tmdentimd my 

... > 

WWOw). 

^3 IttWt 1 Mra« my aiiilwftr ; *yott nwftii to tal^ 

B«3mer ! but ydti Mpttk wif it wm yourt I weire 

mu ^tn I fblt almottt as bad as if it was, and askied 
ites Hrhf bs idamld think of mieh a deed* 

tt*S t long story, Bayner, and yon tronld probably wid#- 
It tb tboronghly in ton words as in ten ^onSand* Fer^ 
t IbOoid say enongh in teliing yon that I am siek of hib, 
idi that life sickens me Every mOmmlt that 1 live hOmbles 
gild degmdes me I have been the master of three pnncely 
indnow! have only the meant to cany me on my 
iaaljogytmy l have had the reputation of talents, wit, 
0m^Mm in high degree, bitt lack the strength to fdrbear 
of the basest, and tiie wit to keep fhom 
iMbf of the'iilest Had 1 been tbe only netsm, 

Ipl^lFlidtt Bht tbkt poor child* now your wifb— ‘the child of a 
wH^ltditlYf and tHend— entrusted to my fnardiansfaip in the 
of love, %bioiu at dying, demanded of me no 
jjl l lilf %nt that which it fancied waS speaking tlirongh my 
has been the udta hiso! Start not' The 
asnay angel. It was the robbery lier h>rtane 
If him t kE^enk I s<][i}attdemd lieih with my own. I did 

mi Bntihave incd m 

tfowthatihe is >oitta, 

Ae will 

I limjMlKiKriaiigfai'tam 
WilllMliaiprtt^iMia. t1»'Ma««hf»««ie. Hot- 
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bands hav» far Um ei ftr 

whose att&4im ihe moibm of knoit mM fa»t0 

worked dngeri to the bone* But If I $qwm^ 

detvd Bachei^fortcuae-HDD^ me— I wm veeolted that 4e 
fihoaid not be eacnfioed. 1 lesolved Hmt I would do l|if 
justice, at in that one ^respect— that idle jihoiild ii#nir W 
yielded# if I cbnid help it, to the shallow witlui|r» the peoSIr 
gate, or the bmte — let their social rank and worldly ffmm- 
sions be what they might. I knew her, and hnxfkA I donU 
ttdl what sort of jierson would suit her. I have IbtmA 
person in you— -so I believe- and niy work is ended* 
labourer knocks off when his work is do»e> and so will, t* 
There is one thing, Rayner * ^ 

He took from his pocket the bnckskin roll which coeid>diied^ 
his pack of cards. 

^Do yon see these? I will not say that they hm tmm 
my bane. I were a fool to say so. My own weaknsns wnii 
my bane. They were only the unconscious instmnieiita m my 
hands, at innocent as the dirk or pistol in tiie handh of th# 
assassiii. But they have tlieir dangers, Hayner; and I would 
protect you against them Take thorny I promMl yoa 
should be my lieir. Take them, but not to play w:itb Ikam* 
Kfcop them in yottr eyes as an omen. Sum mem to ygm^ 
children as a wanuniT* Tell them what 1 hays told yoo) mid 
while you familiarise tloif eyes with their tons, mimilia^ 
their hearts with their dangers I'iiere i do not toss al|fht Of 
J^ve menow* Farewell! Ton s(hj 1 imk at Urn 
bottom of my box.’ 

He thrust ^e cards into my hands, and as im hi' 
drew odt Ms little film box, and took from il pill 

wbi^i remained ’hda he swaliowod# and thill t mid a d m 
Ihtt box also. i ,|elhaed to toko ii, * 1^ sal^dihib tfby 

uotf your liive no sAit 

minaito! Tal^,|t,,|hld tofi mor ltot I n^dtoid* He 
vunmd ton a fooiiah tottow^JMiynarj 
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UndMfltjr, tofMltCnn^ff 

asft *>*M*Mi^ ^m w ain i h iimM . . .. 0||A }m IfitMlIiMMlMl JtftCldy S 

mMh I Dim u« «m )Hm ^ csMtan mto 

M not ew*p«A oqr^mhtttmtbat 
'ijiD faifii^fiQ wjuiiA iw ii4 m taken -wM 
mkekttimi'MblM: aai I tam iMnnibeital, Itata Mtaw 
Ihrmiim tamuM^ ww petrfbiiMd> on fltapvTloaa aigbt, 

taf preMBta* (ad 1 

a iwti it eontainad • good muy. ^y (kta time ire 
I tlD Itam of ike rim. He tamed (UI upon me. 
00^ |W» * good lUloir, but ymnnetgo 

yii<ie.w it'B imposHble,’ eeid I, * to leeve- yoUn’ 
-Twell eee to thet,* eud he, end he taiBeed towarde tae 
ijllfar. I.rtaokitfbreeiiam be weagtaUftafdangekbOiid I 
j|upipe4fMr«|id to eeuebiin,bQt, joet ee^iwy ema were «ar 

toBde4ta«tamtalda,b»irbeele4abouttaidtaappedo Pfioi 

to aqf htad. I atartod back, qakkiy enough, aa you nay 
B«pfiQae.i «p 4 he e jt d eimed— •Ahl Bayner, you are a good 
Mow, tal yon cannot prarent the jonraey. Famrelll* 
ta|^,ttmw<lida he flanginetaeitaM,whiehIaRerwai4a 
ilijiMd«M;tailgaded, and, before I oooldqteak wtaisk, he 
if ft i| W p l ftem the Muff mto the atwam. It appeared to ae aa 
|f t pirn itaifm before I aaw the nofioD. I lan up ike 
jMt^ta||(Mkekadotood,aa aoonaa 1 eeald recoierinyBelf, 
a^ mr mpm ike water-tinge were qnaa^ag in great 
awm^lMlf kdMgonedowii. | dkfait give nyntf a mOS' 
w ata' il tai M^ t. I eeald ewin Ute d daita; and dive like a 
»«|nta,4l||l|]had no Aar oT foe water foe toyaelf; ao in I 
aimta ImotOMUataad it under* 
•itata; haitmll^ nothing tfW^ Be had given htaeadf 
Dpta cnthely.jllw* taey wMitad bin out of 

o^inhlHta^ 'Wki»lMeeita||;od>ta% abore,Ieaw 
tiltta loam iltamtilta bum wiMolw Butaa 
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tor pig* iami mto 

Imtitmaif’t 

Ym mftornt « tte iNl^te VMjrwMt'lilB Ihte 

n loofei^ «da% flpdEci Jb iiiAniliiii 4 h^ 
wdaiaHtA ttoit 

Mr. viMwisJitoa^ 

«helli*ppgr. ete<|ribn« ilM tof aatf HiHlgiitklijp^tft 

MtofelMr. 

«f It bent 'Ibr Mr tap to IbMNI AnNiIo, 

uitaomit^bpbMrt: wditatadn»harp«taiMyi<|^j)B< 
tietioolirngtiaoOrtorpwoealoog wMhtttlitt'o p wl |y^i i ^ 
hire tM^uuaa. I ootid tell pm tgion, ity IHOWI, tat 'Hntlita 
«ieedfoi, and poor opM took m if Oep hod feoj^ opnk 1 ^ 
onoosh for one aitti^. So come wifoiM>Wdl«ftail)ilh* 
70a wheie pon alt to tie down r* 
llieaeirordeintMadiMl 1 half aatjpwt thatl waa AMra> 
log m my diair. I tan haidtp aoppow Oat, tbtor* tH/itot y(k 
dodd taoapdiMOf tatatdUtafotgtafoltaae.' 
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CHAPTEE I. 

t in, IKfe leaves falling*, and the 
flQtiteHi of if^itawba, foith ttpon the cba^e. - 
JllfMi irfeht off ill every direction, and before two 
from the beginiiing of the campaign, flie 
f iiatidtt w$M broken up into parth^e, each under the guid- 
jfif ill individual tvarnor. The corrse of the several 
band* v-as *aKen according to the tastes cTid habits of 
Iraden. S^me t»r the Indians were famous fur their skill 
ifl banting the otter, could swim as long ^..th head jnder 
water as Mmself, and be not far from his haurcJies, when be 
emerged to breathe, 'these followed the emiiSL* or shallow 
waters aud »wau;[/a, and t I’ck, dorse bnx'fi, m which it was 
Jemr^'u he fooml bis fHvuarife haonts. The hear hantir pushed 
for the cane br^Kee and the bee trees, and woe to the black 
bear is ho-.t be ♦•ncvontc’ d v .th bin paws full of hont^ycomb, 
^hieb be v m ,!awillt..u: t> leavv l ehiaa him. The uctive 
waiYior took his way (uwn. Js *b'» hills, seeking for the brown 
wolf and i be d- er; and, if the truth were known, smiled vdth 
wholesale contempt at the more timor'^i't^, who desired less 
advehturmm trinmr)hs. Many forth in couples only, avoiding 
Wifjh ishr^^all the clamorous i!*r tlie tribe; and some few, nie 
. the inVett*rate haclielors of the nation, 
tlH-^ir forward progress alone. The tdd 
MU prepaj^' traps and nets, the boys tbdrblow gnus 
«T«hw# idowly, according to the divi- 
«a<^:^hde bj.- the hunters among thetn#5civcs., They carried 
IlMiiilmlmtajsn bread stuSe, and camped^ nightly m noted 
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place»> to iirUoli> ttOootdin^ to previoui 
hunters fnight replilr ni evoniiiti mi brliNi ^teir gtmt. 0i thif 
ym> W ^ ttilm fbUcnred ^ course cT tiis Cstswiisi 
even to ii» mate. Osiers darted towards the Aioolat isiA 

Broad nver% and there were etyspe, the most dar}»t aud «wif| 
of foot, who made iiotbingf of a Journey to t!ie TSierriven and 
the rolling mountains of Bf^artanburg. r 

There wem two warriors who pursued tliis codrsit Oi^V 
them was Oonattee, tmd a braver man aiid iil«nw 
hunter never lived. But be bad a wiife who was a gnater 
scold than Xantippe. Bhe was the wonder and tem>r of the 
tribe, and q»iite as ugly as the one-eyed squaw of yaaf 
teiiuggee, the grey demon of Knoree. Hei* tongue iho 
signal for ** slinbing” among the bold hunters of 'Rlldbjy-» 
town ; and when they heard it, ** Now,’* said the ypung WOr 
men, wijo sympathised, as all proj>er young women will do, 
with the handsome husband of an ugly wife, ** now,** said they, 

we know that poor Conatteo has come home.” The retuhi 
of the husband, particularly if he brought no gufue, vsh sure 
to be followed by a storm of that “dry thnnd»*f,'' «u well 
known, wdiich never failed to be heard at the farlbvst rnd of 
the village. 

The companion of Conaftee on thf* present exiK^dition w as 
named Selonee— one of the handsomest lads in tl" whole 
nation. lie was tall and stimight like a pin;* ; had proved 
big fiktll and courage in sev eral expeditions aguiust il^ Thow^ 
aunoe ri d sticks, and had f<»und no yonn; warriors of the 
ClKTf>k*H?, ihe^gb In^f bad been on the war pji •• agumut { jem, 
and had el^ken ait tlmr pofots, who could < iu:uinvent him m 
stratagem, or conquer him in actual blows, liis renown as a 
hunter was apt less gre^l^, , He had put te shaune tbs 
w'olf-takei^ of the tribe, and the lodges oflwsvaiiii^k 
Cbifonti, was never wi^nt There was no 
why Conatte^^ the nwirt^ ehould be so Jinl|^ie with 
r5elonee, the sttiglc ; there w$is po particoter 
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Ibnaed aa iatiwH 7 « minge io «gr>ww aalflier 4»> 
samoai taamr- 

•Sba wha,»ipgi(omA9rit»MM^ifim tariwHl'k 

i«tfiai|M%i|^^ llwawa flif, 

teanmdiofiM vi|«i,ariwMlWvt 
aiit^.lier]iiM4^i nHllWkpwrji 

■MR, MW ■MWVfiN^'Wvnr <w MtiMMtW be;' 

famiiprbtlSiAWtw timig with him. *ltMW><»— ^ ocm w o m, , 
«ri|r, Wei fbe pow PouRttee «qq)A pwwWk* bin b> lepud 
Mtwiwndi M • b4w«b)e pmeee^' Hwr be cane to maror 
MAjaaMbB»~mehatnnngaat>«nd m nmetrme «g^— 
me ■■qntRRsm)^ atone of the damwhofjCetea^ coold 
■hlHaW, fboWb We eabjeet wu <»e on eriucfa, when mend- 
ing We fWBV hnatei*a mocoeaM, th^ expended no amell 
qaepti^ oC CMRieotaie. Conettee, are be penmtted to 
pligr»neMH|l vnte pop«>er mong then, m apte of to bad • 
tofai^ and tonfci t eoaraila blWeM : poanbly^totberayreaet 
OM tint Ida wiWaraa nmwnalfydetoted; audit will, pen<4 
bapa, ap ae li a mnnfbuar for tbeir «ber%, if w« piy no deeper 
nte iWw.toiito, to my that We wwh WM antVtoal bumMi 
W en, tot to Opticbi Jdanqrto, or Ua«3c Deejii of Wear be* 
ttWKywIdtake We vingo to bnMelf, and |«R«»b> We paw 
C ip Md* — *WM reaaoMble hope of bopg nade haipr bjr * 

intupi 
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au 


csAvarExn. 

nil ipii I ^ i 

1iritt,t!9lriMllli «yi 

of " aawldWlai of btf Ha iHw i tM Ho wt 

MMNlDi looi^ltt Uiinillii^ 

hfittwir. i lMil ig oto i Wioteom JMMWNIIi$ ll»fp*^MW' 

itNivrtiiiw wnioii wiiDivii inia wx snnam^ Mom loiiMiiiniB 
bfmin lnoiaanUMHtfMd‘*^feM4v»wi« iplllofi 

Bta«Mgivolte«)ai«ra Uioi^poad notbiigorisftolirfHiitnio 
tilt they h«2 timnni the ttffOMiver MduA 11 hiii> Tb tniM 
4Mr cooisft titt thoyeuMi to the IhmMie htmthk; #ieaift< 
wUth bordered on fOcdet, 'wiU ee«itrily«iie aipwei y , 
emee, ae they did not Mop to iMat by (Ow trey, there ererg 
nooeoeanly but Ihw Incident* to (Iveinteieit In tbidr »»fe*i 
niinte. When tiny hedmdHd the ritto,ltowe«inv#iy Made 
fto neoen, laownto toon 4V^pi««iMa aeeeene, wWM liy 

brWen toe penM nildmM tlie llMole^ ied » 11ti» itoMW 
caUoi the TUefcst^-^ MNUf of the BowniwpBldltoeh, !» 
ertdchtoylwdoanfttotltopee of toduiy toe gelid toWf^ 
deataed. In Ihtw 'yeeto toe tpot bed haM fttoMe a« k 
elMtoriiv ^aan fhj hMiia ^ ntotvea ; and^ Vito aannttiiii' like 
thvlaiirtienee at nvaatod^vattiiig Itoinatotete MMara 
praparad totir atrongent toidto aad ab ai i p a l |tod#'Mtd «*•> 
their keen yea open toe et eae at ptahea of toe (Htowto H>< 
vhidt ftay^wged ft e il ae aly . Hwy had. aOt i waaded toa|^ 
tore eili^dtboBiHnl^ofaakilBt aiw«etoi^ 
peto: andfhalagiiigMlly vonndad hy toaf emv of todontoy' 
wioto idenocd AM iq^aetir tv%» hinealli vUehhe Iqr, hd’ 
darted of vitoe toidbl WWl In top di ito ton i 
•wtoae nnohatraatod aheft> pe.natwlim'* toe aide haaantttoe 
Am ahoaldaia, inffieted n l ia rtol y ifnade total droai^ npon 
toenov toereagUyenngadlaaito Btfwhednpaa|j;|patoM 
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in bin deBp«iiti(mj for him# 

leaping beliind a virae^^iba atrpke with 

which Ihe white tneke threittened and, by thie time was 
enabled to fii a ^ond ar^tpyr. to hie hdw. ;. Hia aim troe, 
and the atone blade of the abaft went quivering into the 
shaggy monater’a heart ; who, under the pang of the last con- 
Tolaimi, bounded into the muddy water of the Thicketty, Creek, 
iotbe edge of which the chase had nowbroughtall ibe parties. 
Conattee beheld him plunge furiously forward — twice-r-thnce— 
then rest with his nostrils in the water, as the current bore 
him from sight around a little elbow of the creek. But it was 

not often that the hidhm hunter of those days lost the game 

which he had stricken, (jouatte sfcrijjpod to it, tbn?w his 
fringed hunting shirt of buckskin on the bank, with his bt>w 
and arrows, his mocaBius and leggings beside it, and reaen'ing 
only his knife, he called to Selouec', ’Vho was approaching 
him, to keep them in sight, and jdunged into the water in pur- 
suit of his victim. Scdouee gave little heed to the movements 
of his companion, after the tot two or three vi^jorous strokes 
which he beheld him make. Such a pursuit, as it promised 
no fMsril, calWd for little consideration fn ni this hard and fear- 
less ^Cc, and Seluntiu aiuAbod himmdf by striking into a thick 
mim which they had not yet traversed, in st arch of other 
sport. There he started the sho-'^oif, and found sutdcient 
employmkit .on his own hands to call for ail his attention to 
Mmielf -When Belonee tot came in sight pf her, she m «» 
lyto ^ ^ rushes and leaves, which she had prepared 
under roota dt a gigantic oak*.. Her cabs, to the number 
of flva, lay around her, keepin*? a perfect silence# which she 
hliAimdmbt e upon (hem after W own fasldon, aud 

whlA wmi dgldly midbtalu^ untfl flwy saw him. In r ^ 
ttoi to instoct# of to Mdete beasts could no longer I>e ^i:p- 
pressed, and toy jotned.atoncein a short chopping bark, er 
my, at to stranger, while their little eyes ib»ht*d hre, and 
toir red jaws, tonly Sprinkled with the ftfiil teeth, were 
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gt^M togvilier « diow i9f ^11 iferodim ImtMiQ mail, 
which marlcx thiir idtciT®, Bat^ch, Ibr 8aldi«% 

wa« tdo 8^bl« at that time to make hie approach to them 
daogerotta; Bat the Jam Jemaided greater cmtiJeratloiii 
ope f#eep of her foiv-paw aim drew all the jroeag cmae 
hehiad hefj» ahd ahowiilg ewy prepansdneaa for Bight, the 
began to iiibTe backward tlowly beneath the orerhai^mp 
liiribi of ifoe itree, titiH keeping her keen defy eye fixed upon 
thb liodter. But Selonee wr« not dttpoted to thJbr her to ght 
oft to I1ie anccett of ('oaattw had j«»t giveit hjoreaf* 

ficieuf inbyofcation to make him tilenily resolve that the the* 
wolf— Avho ia alwaye more^ to be dreaded than ^lelnale, at, 
witli nearly allhia strength, she was twice his swiftnmi and^ 
with her yoang about her, more than twice hie ferocity- 
should testify more completely to hi* prowess thwi the victory 
just obtained By his companioii could possibly speak for his. 
His eye waS fixed upon hers, and hors, never for a moment, 
taken lh)m him. It Wa# his dhject to divert it, since he well 
knew, that with his first moreihetit, she would most probably 
apring upon him. Without lifting bis bow, which he newfoe- 
leSs had in readiness, be whistled shrilly as if to bis dog ; and 
answered biwaclf by a correct imitation of the bark of tbe In- 
dian cur, the knowb enemy of the wolf, and eommonly his 
victim, tbe ktw eye of the angry beast looked suddenly 
arouttd as if fearing an assault upon her yoang ones foom be* 
hind. Itk thit mbnuatt, the arrow of Belonee Was driven 
through h«r ifodc, and when she leaped forward to foe place 
where he stood^lie was no longer to be se^. 

From a tree whichhe had thrown between fofim, be watched 
her movements and prepared a second shaft. Bfoanwltile ribs 
madelier way back slowly to Ii|sr yonbg, and befoht she cotdd 
ngam turn towards ywa senmtdkmiwcj^ gisikill# a»#t^ 
and severer Wound. Still, as Selon^ wall Imew foe sfoguiar 
tmucity of life possessed by tb^ fiohre aniki^, he pru- 
dently changed his iK>fftjoii with erety shaft, aitd fook 
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ctal care to place bkuKtf iii rear of aam moderately 
aised tree» largra to atolter bim tom lier .dawa, 

yet amall encm^ to enable him to tfto < toe aim around 
it. StUi he! diid not, atipipiiy time, withdraw ^moie than 
twenly etepa tom hie enemy. Diirided in hier enetgiea by the 
neceanityi^ keeping near her yonngi he was conscionaof her 
inahtiiiy to puraoe him far. Carrying on the war in thia man** 
ner he had buried no leaa than 6ve arrowa in her body, and it 
wii not until bia sixth had penetrated her eye, that he 
deemed himself safe in Ihe nearer approach which he now 
meditated. She had left bar cubs, on. receiving his laat shot, 
and was wiitbing and leaping, blinded, no less than maddened 
by the wound, in a vain endeavour to approach her assailant. 
It was BOW timt Selonee determined on a closer conflict.. It 
was the grmtt boast of the Catawba warriors to grapple with 
the wolf, and while he yet struggled, to tear the quick quiver- 
ing heart from liis bosom. He placed his bow and arrows be- 
hind the tree, and taking in his left hand a chunk or fragment 
of a bough, while he grasped his unsheathed knife in his right, 
be leapt in among the cubs, and struck one of them a severe 
blow upim the head with 1 Up chunk. Its scream and the confu- 
sion among the rest, brought back the angry dam, and though 
tim could see only impertotly, yet guided by their damour, 
she rushed with open Jaws upon the Witii keen, 

qnick eyes, and steady resolute nerves, he awaited for bmr ap- 
jatmeh, mi wkm she tamed her head aside, to strike 
him with her sharp teeth, -he thnrst the ^phio togment 
which he eaiTied in hk left haad« into her mHended jaws, and 
pxess^ las’i istion her, bore back her haunches to the earth; 
M Mil while to young ones vrem impotentiy gnawing at the 
haala of to wanior, had been; todeatiy planted in the 
my m^ of tom. : not heed. The larger 

and to all hia attention, and her 

«xiltion% qitotaiad by to spmm of her wounds, rendered 

ngto wny afttoadtobjadalg^^ 
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tage he had geined* The fieive heiet had eimk her teeUi by 
thie into the mreod^ end leavihg it in her Jewe^ he ecdied her 
irith the heiidt sow iheed> by the throat, and bearlsf her up* 
wardy ao aa to yield liim a p|aii||0d eaey stroke at her bdly 
)he drove the deep knife into it, and drew the blade spwaida 
imtil reaiaied by the boneof the hre^ It was then, while 
she lay witthisg and rolling upon the grotmd in the agonies of 
death, that he tore die heart from the opoolng he had made, 
and hufied it down to the cabs, who seised on it with avidity. 
This done, ha patted and caremied them, and while dioy atruf* 
eded aboot Mm for the meat, he cut a fork m the eare of Oaoh, 
and patting the slips in his poach, left the yonng aim witiioat 
fhrther hart, for the fature sport of the hunter. The dank he 
scalped, and with this trophy in his possession, he pushed 
back to the place where he had left the accoutrements of Co* 
nattee, which he found undisturbed in the place where he had 
laid them. 


CHAPTER III. 

Rot where was Conattee himself daring all this period ? Some 
hottfi had elapeed rince he had taken the river after the tiger 
that he had sdain, and it was something sniprisinr ^ Selonee 
that he shoiild have remained absent and wlthoui his clothes 
eolong/ Tim weather was cold and impleasimt,imd licohld 
scarce be m mUet of dioice with tim hunter, however hardy, 
to sufer all its hiring bleaknesses when Ms gaiments were 
within Ms reach. This refiecrion made Sel<mae i^ppiel^^ 
that some harm bad haf^ened to Ms ccmpaiiioii. Se shouted 
to him, but received mrntmt* Could hehavt besnsehEed 
with the cramp wMM in thi srifeanii drewi^ before he 
c<mM extricate Minidf. TMs was|t datiger to 
best of swimmers is liablo aiceftain seasons of yearj sad 
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hi certain cohi ihom tsf iiie ho^f. SeKmee reproached himself 
that he hid hot i^tad hcflide the atream nntil the reanlt of 
Conatlhe^a liKperiiiieiit was known. The mind of the young 
huntir wii hionbled with feats and doubts. He went 
do’^tt of the river, and called aloud with all his lungs, 

until the woods and waters re-echoed, again and again, the 
ttunii of Oonattee. He received no other re8|)6nse. With a 
mind filled with increasing fears, each more unpleasant than 
the last; Selonee plunged into the creek, and struck off for 
the opposite shore, at the very point at which the tiger had 
b^ about to turn, under the influence of the current, when 
Oonattee went in after him. He was soon across, and soon 
fbund the itacks of the hunter in the gray sands upon its mar-*' 
gin. He found, too, to his great delight, the traces made by the 
, earciiss of the tiger— *the tract was distinct enough from the 
blood which dropped from the reeking skin of the beast, and 
Bekmee rejoiced in the certainty that the traces which he fol- 
lowed would soon lead him to his friend. But not so. He 
had scarfcely'gone fifty yards into the wood when Ms tracks 
Ihiled him at the foot of a crooked, fallen tree, one of the most 
gnarled and complicafed of all the crooked treoc- of the forest; 
hem sU signs disap; 047 red. Couattoo was not only not 
but had left no sort of clue by which to follow him furtWr. 
TMs wan to strangest thing of all. The footp^ts were dhl- 
tinct tofigh till he came to to spot where lay the crooked 
toe, hot tore lost tom. He searched the around 
him, in every direction. Not a copse escape his search —ni>t 
a bay'— Slot a thicket— not on island— and he came hack to to 
spot where to tiger had been skinned, fhint and weary, and 
iiion* aorrowlttl tlmn cau well ho f!|>,ok!m. At one time he 
tancM Ida was drew at aiiotor, that ho was 

taken ptommr by B!at^^tolre were Ms tracks 

Awn ^ mai pa,'aflK $. Wto fiMabiH uwn. 

Bendsn;-** to -U'dtolntiiw MqEitKiii^'4«« coscunied. it wm 
MtiMlf poMiMa tibik w Mn xod eaioaiig a warrior wonJil 
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itiffer hlxmlf to Urn UtA ftirtiid dfr%^ 

an te/AioAy, m mneh im thh to olnm ^ 

astd, ef^ that Mn to whnld it ha Ukol|^ totto 
anamy wonid hare »uflhi»d h|||k ta pt«e tritont hoticih; 
«BnV’ Ihsra to eng^aetion hatutany uto^ id to kond of 
6 elonea^ toy they not eren now he on the treclr I” Wi^ 
miggeetiini to gallant yonth branded to hit tot. it i« 
no fat turkey tot toy aeek V* he exclaimed^ drawing out an 
arrow froni to leaah that hang upon hii toaldto> and dtting 
it to Ida twjw^ while his baay, glancing eye watahed erery 
ehadow M to wobd, and hla keen> qukk ear noted eirety 
Bonnd. Bat tore word no elgna of an enemy, and a ahtodat 
and niourkifvl atillneai hang over to wooda. !fever wai 
creature more miaerable than iblonee. He called alond^ untd 
bia voice grew hoarae, and hii throat aore, apon to name of 
C>onattee. There waa no answer, but the gibing eohoea of hii 
own hoarse accents. Once morO he went back to the riveri 
ohce more he plunged into its bosom, and with Ihity alnato 
stmck oat for a thick green island that lay aome fnaarter of a 
mile bel 0 ii> to which he thought it hot improbable tot thi 
hahter might have wandered in paraait of Other $wmt> It 
toe a l^iddy tiooded bat imall iiland, ^hihh hb tmbeiied fd 
an ton 1^1% tidtbiiig, he made hia weary way back to 
to apdt tom whieb hia iHend had started od ledvidg him. 
Hmre ho Iband hia dlothea where he had hidden tom. The 
nei^liboiiibto thla region he traveraod id like with 

the 0|i|K»slt«K*going over ground, and into jdaoiwi, wlddi it 
wImi ecsntoly id to of pbyinoa] poaeibihiy tto htadrieddk 
person oonld have gone. 

The day waned iii|(i| night came on, and atBI to pmaever* 
lug hanto gave not up hia torcslu . Ibe widnight d^dnd him 
at the foot of to tree, wbera toy tmd parted, exhanated bnt 
sleepless^ and tofSeiing Mtoly inatod torn toee apprcto- 
aions which (nmy atoml ef Iwifwtoa toieh had joeoeaaarily 
hel|ied to accnmnlate add toavtiam Day dawned, tmd hi# 
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klH)iir vafl iBoewad. Hui nahappy wtrtior vent resolutely 
over all ilie groimd which he had taravenied the night before. 
Once more he croeted the riyer, and followed, step by step, 
the stiiU legible foot iracki^of Conattee. These, he again 
noted, were all in the opposite direction to the stzeam, to 
which it was evident he had not returned. Bat, alter reaching 
the place where lay the fallen tree, all signs failed. Selonee 
loolced round the croohed tree, crawled under its sprawling 
a|id twisted limbs, broke into tlie hollow which was left by 
its optom roots, and again shouted, until all the echoes gave 
back his voice, the name of Conattee, imploriug him for an 
answer if he could hear him and reply. But the echoes died 
away, leaving him in a silence that spoke more loudly to his 
heart than before, that his quest was hopeless. Yet he gave it 
not up until the day had again failed him. That night, as before’ 
ho slept upon the ground. With the dawn, he again went 
over it, and witli equally bad success. This dune, he deter- 
ained to return to the camp. He no longer had any spirit to 
pursue the i^rts for which alone be had set forth. His heart 
was full of sorrow, his limbs were wear}’, and he Ibit none of 
that vigorous elastic 4 ty which had gh en him such renown 

as a brave and a hunt«« among his ov'n and the neighbouring 
nations. He tied the clothes of Conattee upon bis shoulders’ 
took tor bow and arrows, now sacred in his sight, along with 
him, and turned his eyes homeward. Ihe next day, at noon, 
he retched the encampment. 


CBU^miK IV, 

i;^« huQlew wm all in the wcK)^ and none Imt the equaws 
and fite papbeaea lell in the msampmmik Belcgee came 
within sight nf^udrhax^ settlsmants, and seated himself upon 
akfiH thead|ienriiNil9^ Ida bade eaivfully turned 
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Idwarda the ittnoke of iko aaii|i. ^ Nobody veotf^od to Ep^ 
l>raach him iit toia aitoati<m; but, at night, wtai tbo 
liuutera camo dropping in, oneby one, ^eknwee dwr togh to 
tham. He called them apart the womeni and ihaa told 
them Ida atoiy. , . 

• « Thia ia a atrange tale which the wolf^chief tdlana/* add 

of the old men, with a amile of incredulity, 
ia a true tale, father,*’ waa the reply. 

^^Conattee was a bmve chief?*’ 

*^Veiy toave, father,** said Selonee. 

Had he not eyes to see P* 

** The great bird, that rises to the sun, had not better,** waa. 
the reply. 

What painted jay waa it that said Conattee waa a foolP* 

« The painted bird lied, that, said so, my father,** waa the 
response of Selonee. 

And comes Selonee, the wolf«cbief, to ns, with a tale that 
Conatte waa blind, and could not aee ; a coward that codd 
not strike the ehe-wolf ; a fool that knew not where to aet 
down his foot; and shall we not say Selonee lies upon hii 
brother, evmi as the painted bird that makes a noise in my 
ears. Selonee has slain Conattee with his knife. See, it is llie 
blood of Conattee upcm the war-shirt of Sekmee.*’ 

It ia toe blood of the ahe«wolf,** cried toe young warrior, 
with a natural indignation. 

Selonee go to the woods behind the lodges, tilt toe 
chiefs say what shall be done to Selonee, because of Conattee, 
whom he slew.** 

Selonee will go, as Emathla, the wbe chief, hmt emu** 
manded,’* replied the young wimptiot. will wait beliind 

the lodges, till the chiefs tiave mid what is good to be done to 
him, andif.toey to-pustdto-,biWtoWorf 

iawell. Selonee laagba at jimto. &ttto blood of Conattee 
is not npmi the haanald Jt Is toe 

blood Qi toe wolfs aaotoer,** , tbe«e w«|d«i toe young 
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cWef drew forth Uie skin of (he which he had elain, to- 
gether* with the tipfi of the ei^ taJ^ fiom fbe cubs, and leav- 
ing thfiin in the pl«r» where hh had sat, vv'iihdrew, without 
further speechi from the essemhly which ww shout to sit in 
judgment upon hie life. 


CHAPTJ^B V. 

Ths consultation thht fellowed was close and earnest* Ihere 
was scarcely any douht in the minds of the chiefs that Oonatteo 
was slain by bis companion. He had brought back with him 
the arms and all the clothes of the hunter. He was covered 
with his blood, as they thought; and the grief which filled his 
heart and depressed his countenance, looked, in their eyes, 
rathm* like the expression of guilt than sufTering. For a long 
lyhiid did they consult together. Selonee had friefids who 
were disposed to save him ; hut he had enemies also, as merit 
must have always, and these were glad of the chance afforded 
them to put out of tueir reach,^ a rival of whom they were 
jealous, and a waiiior -whom (hey feared. Unfortunately for 
Selonee, the laws of the nation but too well helped the malice 
of his foes. These laws, as peremptoiy as thpse of the Medes 
imd Persians, held him liable m his own life for (hat of the 
missing hunter; and the only indulgence that could be ac- 
corded to Selonee, and which was ohtaine4 for hiin, was, that 
he nought be aUowed a single moon in which to find Conattee, 
and bring him home to his people. ' 

** Will Selnne<* go stek Conattee— the windy moon fe for 
Selonet— let him biing Oonsttee home to his people/^ Thus 
said thevchiofef wl^ &e young wnipior was again brought 
beforethom* 

would die to (he reply. 
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He will die if he^ fiads Mm pot!” ap«wer^ the oliief 
Ematbla. 

" It ie weUl*? calmly apoke tiie young werrior, ** Is 3$ilQnoe 
fijfietogo?” 

** The windy moo^ is for Selonee. Will he return to thn 
lodges if he finds not Conattee?” was the inquiry of Emathla. 

Is Selonee a dog, to fly !” ^d^antly demanded the wai*- 
nor. ‘^.Let Ematbla send a young warrior on the right and 
on the left of Selonee, if be trusts not what i$ apoken by 
Selonee.” ' 

Selonee will go alone, and bring back Conattee.*^ 


CHAPTER VL 

The confidence thus reposed in one generally esteemed w mur- 
derer, and actually under sentence as such, is customary 
among the Indians ; nor is it often abused. The loss of caste 
which would follow their flight from justice, is much ippre 
terrible among them than any fear of death-— which an Indian 
may avoid, but not through fear. Their loss of caste among 
themselves, apart from the outlawry 'which fplloiiirs it, is, in 
fact, a loss of the soul. The heaven of the great hfanney to' is 
denied to one, under outlawry of the nation, and suoh a pe^ou 
is then the known and chosen slave of the demon^ Piatobi- 
Manneyto. It was held an unnecessary insult on the part of 
Emathia, to ask Selonee if he would return to meet his frite. 
But Emaihla was supposed to flavour the pnemies S^onehi 
With such a gloomy alternative before him m the event of 
Ms proving unsuccessM, the young hunte ^traced his steps 
to the fetal waters where irnd^^sappeared, . W^ a 

spirit no less warmly devot<^ tp Ms fripnd, ih^ ana^s ip 
avoid the disgracafel doom to whidi he was desttne^ the 
youth spared no paiiw, withheld no exertion, overlooked no 
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single spot^ and omitted no artJIcnowxi to the htuM^er^ to trace 
oat the ipjateiy yhidi covered the &te of Cbnattea. Bot days 
pawed of 0roitleaa laboorj and the last faint alenderontllnea of 
the which bad been alloted hiip for the eearch, gleamed 
forth a ebrrowfal light upon his path|,as he wearily traced it 
onwBH to the temporary lodges of the tribe. , 

Once more he resumed hie seat before the coancil and 
liatened to the doom which was in reserve for Mm* When (he 
sentence was pronounced^ he untied his arrows> loosened the 
belt at Ms waist, put a dltet around Ms head, made of the 
green hark of a little sapling wMch he cut in ^ neighbour^ 
ing woods, then rising to Ms feet, he spoke thus, in language, 
and with a spirit, becoming so great a warrior* 

It is well* The cMefs have spoken, and the wolf*ehief 
does not tremble. Ho loves the chase, but he does not weep 
like a woman, because it is forbidden that he go alter the deer 
—he loves to fright the young hares of the Cherokee, but he 
laments not that ye say ye can conquer the Cherokee without 
his help. Fathers, I have slain the deer and the wolf— my 
lodge is lull of their ears* I have slam the Cherokee, till the 
scalps are about my knees when I walk in the cabin. I go 
not to the dark ruMey without glory — have had the victories 
of grey hairs, but therq ^s no grey hair in my own. I have no 
more^to say— there is a deed for every arrow that is here. Bid 
the yom^ men get their bows ready, let them put a broad 
stone ibeir arrows (bat may go soon into the life— I wil^ 
show my people how to die.” 

They led Mm forth as he commanded, to the place of execu* 
tion— a little i^pajoe behind the encampment, where a hole had 
been already dug fer his burial. White he went, he recited his 
victories to tbe youths who attended him. To each he gave 
an armw ;!^hich he was required to^Jmep, and with tMs arrow, 
he related some pcident in , which he had proved Ms valour# 
either in ecpli^ with pine ofiier winrior, or witli the wild 
beasts the woods* These deieii* eadi of them was requited 
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to femember and relate^ and show tbe arrow which waa given 
with ilie narraiire on occasion to this greet state solemnity. 
In this way^ their traditions are preserved. When he readi^* 
the grftve> he took his station before it^ the executioners^ with 
their arrows^ being already placed in readiness. The whole 
tribe had assembled to witness the execution, the warriors and 
boys in the Ibreground, the ntquKmi behind them. A solmnn 
silence prevailed over the scexm, and a few moments only re- 
mained to ilie when the wife of Codattee darted for- 

ward from the crowd bearing in ber hands a peeled wand^ 
with which) with' every appearance of anger, i/he stntck 
Selonee over the shoulders, exclaiming as she did so : 

^^Come, thou dog, thou shalt not die — ^thou shalt lie in the 
door-way of Conattee, and bring venison for bis wife. Shall 
there be no one to bring meat to my lodge P Thou shalt do 
this, Selonee— thou shalt not die.** 

A murmur arose from the crowd at these words. 

She hath daimed Selouee for her husband, in place of Co- 
nattee — ^well, she hath the right.** 

The enemies of Selonee could not object. The widow had, 
in fact, exercised a privilege which is^ recognized by the In- ' 
dlan laws almost universally ; and the policy hy Whicli she 
was governed in the present instance, was sufficiently appa- 
rent to all the village. It was evident, now tiiat Conattee 
was gone, that nobody could provide for the woman who had 
no sons, and no male relations, and who was too execrably 
ugly, and too notorious as a scold, to leave it possible tiiat 
she could estrer procure another husband so inexperienced or so 
flexible as the one she had lost. Smartly striking, l^lonee on 
his shoulders, she repeated her command thst he 't^ould rise 
and frUowlher. 

** Thou wilt take this dOg^ thy lodge, i^t he may hunt 
thee venison P’* demanded the aid chief, Emnihla. 

<*Have I not saidP^* riionted the Seo|d— *^*hear you notP 

The dog k mine-^l bid Idm follni^ 1^^ 
a 
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U ^^6 no frigidly arrow to i^eek my heart ?” mutmnred 
the yotittg warrior, a«, rimfig slowly from the grave into 
wldoh he had previously descended, he prepared to obey the 
laws of his nation^ in the commands of the woman who 
claifimd him to replace the hnshand who waS supposed to 
have died by bis hands. Kven the fbes of Selonee looked on 
hini with lessened hostltily, and the pity of hit friends was 
greater ndw than when he stood On the precipdee Of death. 
The young women of the ^ribe wept bitterly as they beheld so 
monstms a Sacrifice. ^ Meanwhile, the exulting hag, ds if 
conscious of her complete control over the victim, goaded him 
forward with repeated strokes of her wand. Slie knew that 
She was hated by all the young women, and she was delighted 
to show them a conquest which would have been a subject of 
pride to any among them. With this view she led the cap- 
tive through their ranks. As they parted moumfally^ on either 
hand, suffer the two to pass, Selonee stopped shdrt and 
motioned one of the young women who stood at the greatest 
distance behind the rest, looking on with eyes which, if they 
had no tears, yet gave forth an expression of desolateness 
mOre^Wofhl thai* any tears could have done. With cla«q)ed 
hands, and tremfrUng as she came, the gentle maiden drew 
High. 

** Was it a dream,” said Selonee sorrowfully, ‘'that told me 
’df the love of a singing bird, and a green cabin by the 
ribbing waters ? Did 1 hear a voice that smd to me sweetly^ 
waft bit a little, till the green com breaks the hill, and Me- 
dome wfrt come to thy cabin and lie by tby side a Tell me, 
is this thing true, Medoree ?” 

** llion^sayest, Sfeltmee— the thing is true,” was the reply of 
the miaiden, uttered in broken accents that denoted a breaking 
heart 

“ But they w0i make Sellmee go to the lodge of another 
wossim---4hey wHl put Mlisoinali Mo the arms of Beionee.” 

«AJasl Alasr* 
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Wilt thou see ttiis thingr^ Medoree ? Oan^st tboti look upon 
it, then turn away, and goings back to *tby own lodge, can’sfe 
thou sing a gay song of fbrgetfojness'as thou goest?'’ 

** Forgetfulness ! — Ah, Selonee.” 

Thou art the beloved of Selonee, Medorce— fiiou shalt not 
lose him. It Would vex thy h&$e( another should take 
him to lasr lodge I** — 

The tears of the damsel hoWed freely down her c1^ks, tend 
she sobbed bitterly, but said nothing. ' ^ 

Take the knife from my belt, Medoree, and pot its sharp 
tooth into my heart, ere thou suflerest this thing! Wilt thou 
not 

The i[itl Shrunk back With an expn*sSion Of undisguised hor- 
ror ih her face, 

“ I Will bless thee, Medore^e,” was the continued RiK*ech of 
the warrior. %ie tifrUfed from him, covering her face with her 
hands. 

** I cannot do this thing, Selonee— I cannot strike thy Mart 
with the knife. Go — JCt the woman have thee. MedOree 
cannot kil! thee — ^She will herself die.*» 

''^It is well,” cried the youth, in a voice of self* 

abandonment, as hh resumed his progress toWardS tM lodgfo 
of Hacourah. 
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It ifi ni^'w "time to return to Conattee, and trace tde jirogreas 
from the moment when^ plunging into the waters^ he left the 
aide of Selonee in pursuit of the wolf, whose dying struggles 
in the stream he had beheld. We are already acquainted with 
his success in extricating the animal from the water, and pos- 
sessing himself of its hide. He had not well done this ivhen 
he heard a rushing noise in the woods above him, and fancy- 
ing that there was a prospect of other game at hand^ and in- 
dated with the hope of adding to his trophies, though without 
any weapon hut his knife, Conattee hastened to the spot. 
When he reached it, however, he beheld nothin]^. A gigantic 
and singularly deformed pine tree, crooked and most irregular 
in shape, lay prostrate along the ground, and formed such an 
intricate covering above it, that Conattee deemed it ix)8sible 
that some beast of prey might have made its den among the 
recesses of its roots. With this thought, he crawled under the 
spreading limbs, and searched all their intricacies. Emerging 
from the search, which had been fruitless, he took a seat upon 
the trunk of the tree, and spreading out the wolf’s hide before 
him, proceeded to pare a^ay the particles of flesh which, in 
the haste with which he had performed the task of flaying 
him, had been suflered to adhere to the skin. But he had 
scarcely commenced the operation, when two gigantic limbs 
of the fallen tree upon which ho sat, curled over his thighs 
and Imnd him to the spot. Other limbs, to his great horror, 
while he siroye to move, clasped his arms and covered his 
shoulders. He slrove to cry aloud, but his jaws were grasped 
covered in his pi™itive intefi^ty. But how improbable thkt 
this discovery should be made.' He had no voice to declare 
lus bondage. He had bo capacity for movement by which be 
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before he coal4 well open them, by other branches ; and, with 
his eyes, which were suffered to' peer through little openings 
in the bark, he could see his legs encrusted by like coverings 
with his other members. Still seeing, his own person yet es- 
caped his sight. Not a part of it now remained visible to 
himself. Abed of green velvet-like moss rested on his lap. 
His knees’shot out a thorny excrescence : and his hand8,-flat- 
tened to his thighs, were enveloped in as complete a casing of 
bark as covered the remainder of. the tree around him. Even 
his knife and wolf skin, to his great surprise, suffered in like 
manner, the bark having contracted them into one of those' 
huge bulging knobs that so numerously deformed the tree. 
With all his thoughts and consciousness remaining, Oonattee 
had yet lost every faculty of action. When he tried to scream 
aloud, his jaws felt the contraction of a pressure upon them, 
which resisted all their efforts, while an oppressive’ thorn 
growing upon a wild vine that hung before his face, was 
brought by every movement of himself or of the tree into bis 
very mouth. The poor hunter immediately conceived his si- 
tuation— he was in the power of Tustenuggee, the Grey De- 
mon of Enoree. Tlie tree upon which he sat was one of these 
magic trees which the tradition of his people entitled the 
“ Arm-chair of Tustenuggee.” In these traps for the unwary 
the wicked demon caught his victim, and exulted in his mi- 
series. Here he sometimes remained until death released 
him ; for it was not often that the power into whose clutcht^s 
he had fallen, suffered his prey to escape through a sudden 
feeling of lenity or good humour. The only hope of C/bnattee 
was that Belonee might suspect his condition ; in which event 
his rescue was simple and easy enough. It was <mly to hew 
off the limbs, or bare away the bark, and the victim was tm- 
might reveal the truth to his comrade’s eyes; and unless some 
divine instinct should counsel his friend to an experiment 
which he would scarcely think upon, of bimself, the poor pri- 
soner felt that he must die in inisdtable bondi^e into 
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wbicU had %Ueii. W^fUe tjiesw pau^f^l 
pa^Pjg %ou|fh ilia xjumd* ehqutipgs qf 

gcHaneq. la a littte TybUe he beheld <he youth anxh^ualy 
Mm in jeyery quarter, following tength to 

the ypiy tree in which ho waa bound, cxawling lihe himself 
its bronphes, but not sitting like himself to be caught 
^poq trunk. Vainly did the poor feUowstriyp tq qtter 
% few words, however faintly, apprising i^e youth of his 
CP?^tipn» The effort died ayvay in the most Imperfect 
bres^ng, sounding in his oii^ ears like thp fqint sigh qf some 
bgddw flower. With equa} ill success did he aim tpstruggle 
witjx big dimbs. He was too tightly grasped, iq eypiy part, to 
stir in the slightest degree a single member^ He saw the 
fpnd seapph, meanwhile, which his comrade mgintamed) 

,b|s heart yearned the more in fondness for thp youth. But it 
was with consummate horror that he saw h|m depart qs night 
came op* Miserable, indeed, were his feelings that night. 
The voice qf the Grey Demon alone kept him company, and 
he and his one-eyed wife made merry with his condition, 
goading hloi the livelong night with speeches pf cruel gibe 
and miscdHevQUtf reflection, such as the following: 

There is no hope for you, Conattee, till fomg npe takes 
your place. Some one must sit in your lap, whom you are 
willing to leave behind you, before ypu can get opt of mine,*’ 
was thn speech of the Grey Demon, who, perched upon C!o- 
natteP’e shoulder#, bent his huge knotty head oyer him, while 
. his rod pyo« looked intq the half-hidden ones pf the environed 
hunter, and glared upon him with thp em»ltation of thp tyrant 
at last secure of his psey* Night passed away gt length, and, 
with the dawn, bow was thjp hopeless heart pf Ppnattee re- 
V freshed as hp again »uw Selpnoe appear, pe thep remembered 
the wdrdaPTTustennggoe, which told him thathe cpuld pot 
escape nmKl some pnp sat in h^* lap lybom h^ wiping to 
leave hebmd fhncy rpsp in his tei»d Selqnpp 

would dp this ; liht fipnld it be that wqpld pnpwt tP teave 
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his friend behind him. life was sweet, ,^d great was the 
temptation. At one moment he almost wished that Seldnee 
wolild draw nigh, and wat himself aft^ his fatigue. As if 
the young hunter knew' his wish, he drew nigh at that instant ; 
but the better feelings in Gonatte^’s heart grew strong as he 
approached^ and, striving to twist and writhe in his bondage, 
and labouring at the same time toenail out in warning to his 
friend, he manifested the noble resolution not to^ avail himself 
of his friend’s position to relieve his own ; and^ as if ^ warn- 
ing of Conattee had really reached, tim understanding pf 
8eloni^, tlia youth retraced his steps, and once mom harried 
away Ift'Om the place of danger, With lus final departore'the 
fond hopea pf the prisoner sunk within hinl*f and when hour 
after hour had a<^oe by without the appearance of any of his 
people, and without any sort of change in his nopditioh^ he 
gave himself up utterly for lost. The mocks and ieera of the 
Grey Demon and his one-eyed squaw filled his ears a}! night, 
and th® morning brought him nothing but flat despair. Jfe 
resigned him^lf to his fate wite the resolntinn one who, 
however nnwilling he might be to perish injnch a mannsif, 
had yet faced death too frequently not to yield hsgt a wdy 
deflanpe now. 
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CHAPTER VU. 

But hope had not utterly departed from the bosom of ^lonee. 
Perhaps the destiny which had befallen himself had made him 
resolve the more earnestly Id seek farther into the mystery of 
ihat winch 'hung above the fate of his friend. The day which 
saw him enter the cabin of Maconrah saw him the most 
miserable man alive. The hateful hag, hateful enough as the 
wife of his fHendj whose ill treatment was notorious, was now 
doubly hateful to Mm as his own wife ; and now, when, alone 
together} she t^w aside the harsh and termagant features 
which had before distinguished her deportment, and, assuming 
others of a more amorous complexion, threw her arms about 
the neck of the youth and solicited bis endearments, a loath* 
ing sensation of disgust was coupled with the hate which had 
previously possessed his mind* Flinging away from her em* 
brace, he rushed out of the lodge, with feelings of the most un- 
speakable bitterness and grief, and bending his way towards 
the forest, soon if>st sight 6f the encampment of his people. 
Selonee was resolved on making another effort for the recovery 
of Ms friend. His molve went even farther than this. He 
was bent never to return to the doom which had been fastened 
upon Mm, and to pursue his way into more distant and un* 
known fbiests-^-a self-doomed exile — ^unless he could restore 
Conatt^ to fbe nation. Steeled against all those ties of love 
or of country, wMch at one time had prevailed in his bosom 
Over in, be now surrendered Mmself to friendship or despair. 
In Catawba, 'unless he restored Conattee, he could have no 
hope ; and without Catawba be had neitoer hope nor love. 
On dttel^d he saw notoing but misery; hut the worst 
form of miseiy lay behind him in the lodge of Mimourah. But 
Maconrah was the person to submit to sudi a determina- 
tion* Sie WHS too well satisfied with the exchange wito 
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which fortune had provided her, to enffer ita grift to be loat 00 
easily ; and when Selonee darted from the cabin in such fear- 
ful haste, she readily conjectured his determination. She hur- 
ried after him with all possible speed, little doubting that 
those thunders — could she overtake him— with which she had 
so frequently overawed the pliant Conattee, would possess 
an efTect not less influential upon his more youtMul successor. 
Macourah was gaunt as a greyhound, and scarcely less fleet of 
foot. Besides, she was as tough ^ a grey-squirrel in hit 
thirteenth year. She did not despair of overtaking Selonee, 
provided she suffered him not to know that she was nx)on his 
trail. Her first movements, therefore were marke^ with cau- 
tion. Having watched his first direction, , she divined his aim 
to 'return to the hunting grounds where he had lost or filain 
his companion ; and these hunting grounds were almost as 
well known to herself as to him. With a rapidity of move- 
ment, and a tenacity of purpose, which could only be accounted 
for by a reference to that wild passion which Selonee had 
unconsciously inspired iu her bosom for himself, she folio w(»d 
his departing footsteps ; and when, the next day, lie heard 
her shouts behind him, he was absolutely confounded. But 
it was with a feeling of surprise and not of dissatisfaction 
that he heard her voice. He — good yoi^th— rega^rding Coiiat- 
tee as one of the very worthiest of the Catawba warriors, 
seemed to have been impressed with an idea that such alfo 
was the opinion of his wife. He little dreamed tliat she 
any real desigm ui^on himself; and believed that, to show hpr 
the evidences which were to be seen, which led to the jate of 
her husband, might serve to convince h^r Jbat not only be wa« 
not the murderer, but that Conattee might not, indeed , l>e 
murdered at all. He coolly waited her approa^^^therefore, 
and proceeded, to fenew his statemeid-S; accompanying, his 
narrative with the ekpresaion of the hope which hSef ^lertained 
of again restoring her husband to herself and the^natipu. But 
she answered his sp^h only with upbraidingi and Si treaties ; 
o 5 • 
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. and wbisif $ke fai|ad| 4m lup^ifeded to todtily with 

ton waiid by which nbn bad cc»npnlte4 W«l to fpWovbnyto 
ton lodge the d^y before. Pot Selo^ee to OP humaqr to 
obey toe to^e of the nation now. The feeling of degredaticm 
whipb bad followed in bi» mtod# from toe moment when he 
left tbe spot where he had stpod np for deaths having neither 
fear nor ihame, war too freab to his consdonfinfig tp spiFer 
him to yield a like acknowledgnient to it npw » nn4 toough 
sprely tempted to pummel too Jezabel in return for the lurty 
thwacks which she had already inflicted upon his shoulders; 
he forebore^ to consideration of his friend, and contented him- 
self wlto simply setting forward on his progress^ dptorminud 
to elude hpr pursuit by an exercise of all his vigour apd elas- 
ticity. Selonee wWtoardy as toe grisly bear^ and fleeter than 
the wild turkey ; and Macourah, virago as she wag, soon dis- 
covered the difference in the chase when Selonee put forto his 
strength and spirit. She followed with all her pertinacity? 
quickened as it was by an increase of fury at tlwt presumption 
which had ventured to disobey her commands; but Selonee 
fled faster than she pursued, and every additional moment 
served to tocrease toe space between them* The hunter lost 
her from his heels at lengthy and deemed himself fortunate 
that she was no longer in sight and hearing, when be again 
approatood toe spot where his friend had so mysteriously dis- 
appeared. Here he renewed his search with a painful care 
and mtoutonesr, which the imprisoned Conattee all the vv^hile 
beheld* Once more Selonee crawled beneath those sprawling 
limbs and spreading arms that wrapped up their solid and 
coarse rinds the perKon of the warrior. Once more he emer- 
ged from toe spot disappointed and hepeloss. This he had 
hardly doi^hep, tp to« horror of toe captiye, and the 
anhby^P^p^ toe shrill shrieks and screwps (ff tjre too 
well-knpwp Maapuroh rapg toipofh toe fopef ts. 3e- 

Ipnee dashed ^ he heard sonndfi a^d 
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M^cour^l^ re^cM tfee iipot, wbi<s|i n^e di 4 nuemngly fyln 
lowing |u0 trail, tl>0 y<jnth wwi a}reg4y ont ctf 
ff I C^n go 40 fqrjAier,” cried thp a fff^e m IW 

and a cnm qu Cnuinttee, since in losing one I l^avn loit 
I am toq faint to follow. As for Selqn^e, may tbe one^^^yed 
witch of ’Pnstonugg0B tahc him for her dog.” 

With this delicate inaprecatiqn^ the virago seated hemolf in 
a state of exhanation npon the inviting bed of mpss 
formed the lap pf ponattee. This she had no sooner 4 one> than 
the hranehes>relaxed their hold npon thelimhs of her hui^snd. 
The moment was too precious for delay, and sliding iNni 
under her with an adroitness and strength which w«f© beyond 
her powers of prevention, and, indeed, quite too sudden for 
any effort at resistance, she had the consternation to behold 
her husband starting up in full life bf 3 fore her, and, with the 
instinct pf his former condition, preparing to take dight. She 
cried to him, but he fled the faster, — she strove to follow hupt 
but the branches which had relaxed their bold upon her hus- 
band bad resumed their contracted grasp ^pou her limbs, 
llio brown bark was already forming above her on every 
band, and her tongue, allotted a brief term of liberty, was 
alone free to assail him. But she had spoken but fl»w words 
when the burk encased her jaws, and the ugly thorn of the 
vine which had so distressed Oopattee, had taken its place a^ 
their portals. 


PHAPT?:SI Vlfl. 

The httsband looked back but once, when the voide ceased— 
then, widi a shivering sort of joy that hiji Own doom hiMl Un- 
dergone a tenainatio®, which he how felt to be doubly fortu- 
nate — ^he made a wide cireuH he mig^it aVofd the fatal 
neighbourhood, and pushed on in pursuit of las fldeiid, whom 
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biff eye», even when he wee itnmmnded in the ixee^ bad fol« 
loved in hie flight* ' It wee no eaey teak, however to overtake 
Beloneei flying, ae he did, from the suppoaed ponmit of the 
termagant. Gteat however was the joy of the yonng wamora 
when they^id encounter, and long and fervent wae ^ir mu- 
taal emlnra^e. Conatiee described hia miifortnnea, and related 
the maimer in which he wastaken ; ahowed how the baric had 
^ encased his limbs, and how the intricate magic had even en- 
grossed his knife and the wolfskin which had been the trophy 
of his victory. Conattee said not a word of Ms wife and her 
entrapment, and Selonee was left in the conviction that his 
compamon owed his escape from the toils to some hidden 
change in the tyrannical mood of Tnstennggee, or the one- 
^cd wcahan, his wife. 

Bttt the skin and the knife, Conattee, let us not leave 
them,’* said Selonee, ** let us go back and extricate them from 
the tree.” 

Conattee showed some reluctance. He soon said, in the 
words of Macbeth, which he did not use however as a quota- 
tion, “ I’ll go no more.” Bat Selonee, who ascribed this re- 
luctance to very natural apprehensions of the demon from 
whose clutches he had just made his escape, declared his 
readiness to undertake the adventure if Conattee would only 
poitttout to his eyes the particular excrescence in which the 
articles were enclosed* When the husband perceived that 
hisfeiend was resolute, he made a merit of necessity.” 

<< If the thing is to be done,” said he, “why should you 
have the risk, I myself will do it It wonld be a womanrfear 
were I to shriidE from the danger, let us go.” 

protsas of teasoniiig by which Conattee came to. this 
detmmuiation was a veiy Sudden one, and one, too, that will 
not be hard to oompcriieiid by every husband in his situa- 
tion. It was Mr fear that if Selonee undmtook the business, 
an unlud^ or misdirected stroke of his kn^e might sever a 
limb, or remove soma portioiis of the bark wMch did not merit 
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or nedl removal. Cottatteo trembled at* the very idea of the 
revelatioisfi whioh might follow such an .unhappy zeflolt. 
Strengthening himsoU; therefore^ with all his energies^ he 
went fbrward with Selonee to tiie spoi^ and while the latter 
looked on and witnessed the operation^ he proceeded with a 
nicety and care which amnsed and surprised Selonee, to the 
excision of ihe swollen scab upon the tree in which he had 
seen his wolf akin encompassed* While he performed the, 
operation, which he did as cantionsly as if it had been the ex*** 
traction of a motet the eye of a virgin ; the beldam in the 
tree, comcious of all his movements, and at fimt ^tiered 
with the hope that he was working fbr her extrication, main- 
tained the most ceaseless efforts of her tongue and limbs^hnt 
without avail. Her slight breathing, which Coni^tt^ knew 
where to look for, more like the sighs of im infant 9 ^phyr than 
the efforts of a human bosom, denoted to his ears an overpow- 
ering but fortunately suppressed volcano within; and his 
heart leaped with a new joy, which had been unknown to it 
for many years before, when he thought that he was now safe, 
and, he riiisted, for ever, from any of the tortures which he 
had been fhin to endure patiently so long. When he had 
ff mailed the operation by which he had re-obtained his treasures, 
he vmitnred upon an imperrinence which spoke surprisingly 
for his sadden acquisition of confidence; and looking up 
through the little aperture in the bark, from whence he had 
seen every thing while in the same situarion, and from whence 
he concluded she was also suffered to see, he took a peep-->a 
quick, quiszical and taunting peep, at those eyes which he 
h»d not so dared to offend before. He drew1)aek suddenly 
fieom the contact— «o suddenly, indeed^ that S^cmee, who saw 
the proceeding, but had no Idea of truth, thought he had 
been stung by some insect, and queeto^ him accordingly. 

^ Let us be off, Sekmee/* was the hurried answer, ^^we 

have Doitog to wwt for now/> 
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Vee/? replied Sel<mejc», I ha4 forgotieii to my to 
you tti^t Mftcourab, \9 on her way in eearch of you. 

I but i| little way behind, and thought tpfind hor 

hp|>e. I auppoie phe i« tired, however, and ia repting by the 
way.’* 

tf Let biar feat,” said Conattee, which is ah indulgence 
iHl^oh greater than any she ever accorded me, Igbe will End 
nm out soon i^ugh, without making it needful that I fdiQuld 
gc^inpearch ofher. Comp.V 

Monee kindly suppressed the history of the transactions 
which had taken place in the village during the time when 
the hunter was supposed to be dead , but Conattee heard the 
facts from other quarters, and loved Selonee the better for the 
sympathy he had shown, not only in coining again to seek for 
him, but in not loving his wife better than he did himself. 
They returned to the village, and every body was rejoiced to 
behold the return of the hunters. As for the termagant 
Jdacoprah, nobody but Conattee knew her fate ; and he, like 
a wise niRU, kept his secret until there was no danger of its 
being mad® use of to rescue her from her predicament. Years 
hpd papped, and Conaite had found among the young squaws 
ope that plpased him mpoh better than the old. He had 
flpveral children by her, and years and honours had alikp fallen 
nupacfuuply upon his head, when, one day, one of his own 
sons, while hunting in the same woods, knocked off one of 
the limbp of the Chair of Tustenuggee, and to his gnegt horror 
discovered the human arm which they enveloped. This led 
him to search farther, and limb after limb hecamf detached 
nndef the unscnipu]ous action of his hatchet, nntil the entire 
bqt upponnected members of the old squaw became visible. 

. "Hm lui knocked about the fragments with little scruple, 
never 4?ieammg hpw UW was lus relation to the form which 
he treated with pp little veneration. "When he came home to 
t te lodge and told his story, St-lopap.lppkfd at Conattee, bu 
^said nothing. The whole truth was at once axiparent to his 





mind. Conatteei though he still kept his secret, was seized 
with a sadden fit of piety, and taking his sons with him, he 
proceeded to the spot which he well remembered, and gather- 
ing up the bleached remains, hod them carefiilly buried in the 
trenches of the tribe. . 

It may properly end this story, to say that Selonee wedded 
the sweet girl who, though willmg to die herself to prevent 
him iparryipg hfj^pgr^h, yet positively riefosed to take 
his life to defeat the same pveni ft ipay bp wel^ to ip 
a4dition, tbi^t tpe pn|y reason Cpnattee ever had for belieyjp^ 
thift ^elpnpe Imd not kept his secret froin eve^r body, was 
that Medorep, the young wife of the looked <m him 

with s very decided coolness. “ fiut WP wil} see,” iputtpred 
fiopattee as hp felt this conyic|4on. Splopee will repent pf 
this confidence, since pow it will pever be possible for him tp 
persuade her tp.take p sept in thp Arm-;pbair of Tpftepuggpe? 
Had he been a wise map ha WPPld have kept his secret, ^»d 
then there would have been no difficulty in getting rid of g 
wicked wife.” 
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THE SNAKE OF THE CABIN- 


CHAPTER 1. 

" They ikid the atranger somewhat abruptly, ** They 
talk of the crimes of wealthy people, and in high life. No 
doubt there are very great and many wrong doers among 
the rich. People in possession of much wealth, and seeing 
how greatly it is worshipped, will very naturally presume 
upon and abuse its powers: — ^but it is not among the rich 
only, and in the great city, that these things happen. The 
same snake, or one very much like it, winds his way into the 
wigwam and the cabin — and the poor silly country girl is as 
frequently the victim, as the dashing lady of the city and city 
fashions. For that matter she is the more easily liable to im- 
position, as ere all persons who occupy insulated positions, 
and see little of the great struggles of busy life. The planter 
and the farmer who dwell in the remote interior find the face 
of the visitor too interesting, to scrutinize it very closely. A 
pleasant deportment, a specious outside, a gentle and attrac- 
tive manner, will win their way in our forest world, wittiout 
rendering necessary those formal assurances, that rigid intro- 
duction, and those guarantees of well known persons, which 
the citizen requires before you paHake of^his bread and salt. 
With us, on the vontrary, we confide readily ; qpd the cun- 
ning stranger, whom other communities have expelled with 
loatMng, rendered cantioua and conciliatory by previous de- 
teat, adopts subtlety of the snake, and winds his way as 
aritelly as that reptile, when he comes among us. We have 
too many sad stories of this sort. Yonrs is one of them. 
This poor girl, Ellen Ramsay, was abused thus, as I have 
shown you by tins scoundrel, Stanton. But finish your nar- 
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rative. She bad a short time of it^ and a sad one, 1 do not 
doubt, with a creature so heartless and so vile.** 

^^But a poor eleven months; and the change was too 
rapid,** said young Atkins, not to let tis see that she was 
any thing but happy. To-day, the -gayest of all God’s crea- 
tures, as much like a merry bird in spring-time, singing over 
its young; — to-morrow as gloomy and miserable as if there 
was neither song nor supshine in God’ji^iwhole, earth.*’ 

" Poor thing r* exclaimed Walter. 

It was the shortest life,” said the other, " to begin so 
well, that I ever saw, and file story which you have heard is 
pretty much the truth.” 

** But the funeral said Walter. 

Ah I that was not exactly as you heard it,” was the reply 
of Atkins. I was at the funeral of Ellen Ramsay, as indeed 
was veiy nearly aU the village, and I could r^fer you to 
twenty who will tell you the matter just as it occurred. In 
the first place,, it is not true that any body expected Robert 
Anderson to be present. He sent no message of any kind to 
Stanton. It was very well known that he was sick — ^actually 
in bed, and had been so for more than a week before the death 
of Ellen. People almost thought they might go off together. 
There was a sort of sympathy between them, though 1 dou*t 
think, from the hour of her unlucky marriage, that the eyes of 
the two ever met, till they met in the world of spirits— unless 
it were, indeed, in their dreams. But they seemed to pine 
4W4y» both of them, about the same time, and though he 
stood it longest, he did not outlast her much. ^ ,When she died 
as I tell yon, he was very feeble and in bed. Nobody ever 
expected him to leave it alive, and least of all that he idtonld 
leave it then, to stand, among the pebp^ at her grave. The 
circumstances of her marriage with Stanton, were too noto- 
rious, and too much calculated to embitter bis feelings and his 
peace, to make it likely that he would be present at such a 
scene. She had cast him of, sl%htingly, to give a preference 
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to the more ehowy etrangrer^ and she had spoken to him in a 
manner not soon to be forgiven by a inan of sensibility. Bat 
he did forgive — that I know— and his love for Ellen was un- 
impaired to the last. She did not doubt this, when she mar- 
ried Stanton, though she expressed herself so. That was only 
to find excuses to him, if not to her own conscience, for her 
eondact. I’jn sure she bitterly' repented of all before very 
long. She was jjst ^ girl to do wrong in a hurry, and be 
«orry for it the next minute.”. 

Bat the funeral ?” said Walter. 

" Ah, true — the funeral. WMl,\s I was telling you, when 
the coIRn was broujiht round to the burial place — ^you know 
the ^ot, among a thick grD\*e of stunted oaks, and the under- 
growth is always kept down by old Kamsay — who should 
com® out from behind one of the largest old trees, but *fiobert 
Andofspn. He was pale as a ghost, and his limbs trembled 
and tottered as he walked, but he came forward as resolutely 
as if he felt no pain or weakness. Stanton started when ho 
saw him. He never expected his presence, I assure you. 
Every eye saw Lis agitation as Robert came forward ; and I 
tell you, th^ was not a person present who did not fiee, as 
well uf myself, that the husband of the poor girl looked much 
paler' a# ‘^at moment than her sick lover. Robert did not 
seem to see Stanton, or to mind him of he came forward ; in- 
deed, he did not seem to see any body. His eyes were fixed 
on the coffin, which was carried' by me, Ralph Mason, Dick 
Bawlins, and I think Hiram Barker. He did not shed a tear, 
which we all wondered at, for all of ns expected to' see Mm 
ovyhig like any child, because we knew how so(t-hear^ he 
alwu^ was, mH hour Ibnd he bad been of El^en. At first, we 
thought Ms ^ot crying was because of his anger at being so ill- 
treated, wMch WHS natural enough ; but what he said after- 
wards soon did away with that notion. He came ch>se to 
my side, and put his hand on the lid of the coffin near the 
nam»> and though he paid not a single word, to us, we seemed 
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to m]f4erfitana that meant we i^ld atop till ha ^aad it. 
^0 did etop, and he then read the plate alo^d, aometluBg in 
thin manlier—^ Ellen’— and then he atopped a little aa he came 
tp the ^ord ^ StantQn’*-Hind ^roa could aee a deep red duah 
grow pnt i^pon hia chi^k and forehead, and then he grow pale 
aa death— and held upon the coffin aa if to keep himaelf from 
falling— then he ^eemod to mnater up airen^th, and he read 
Qn»in yp^ deliberate and f«U aacents.^M if he had thrown all 
hia rea<>lution into the effort— Ellen Stanton f’ These words 
he repeated twice, and then he passed on to the Wifk 

Of QEontf §TAKTQN, BOBN* Apbil 7, 1 81 7. pian/— Here he 
stopped again, poor fellow t as if to catch Ins breath. He oply 
gasped when he tried to go on with the reading. He Conld 
nply layT^Pifd. pied!’ and there be stopped IHre a man 
choking* By this lime, Stanton caai^tip close to him and 
Ippked at pa, as if to say ‘Why don’t yon go forward— why do. 
you suffer him to stop you’ — ^but he said nothing* itohert did 
not aacm tp piind or to notice him, hut, with another effort, 
r^overing bis strength and voice, hp read on to the end---* 
‘D|icn Bfanca 27, 1836 — aord eioktuen ysaes^ slstkk 
siofTns akd kikstern pats.’ Old John Bamsax by this 
time camp up, and atpod between him and Stantop. Ha looked 
up from the coffin, first at one and then at the ofherr-and aaid 
qgietly--:wi(hoat any appearance of anger or passion*’’ — 

‘‘ This, Mr Eamsay, is your daughter, Elleifrr^hfi 
to havp bpen my wife—she was engaged to me hy her own 
fhd yon gaye me your consent to onr marriage, la 

mrt this true, Mr* 

TfSOi’^ wd oid man vf ry mildlyi hul % deep sii^ 
that jmemod to «ome from the bottom of his soul hut yon 
kuo^y, UphCFti-r-r-’f 

T:'Ueh it was ihii^ Eohprt seemed to lose hiimmlf dor a mo- 
ment. Ilia eye brightened with indignation and hia speech 
cumeouick- ' 

“I know thot sho m ham^” e?iciaimed-r-“lioro^ m her 
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cof&n, dead to yoR> your daughter — dead to me, my wife— * 
your Ellen ! my Ellen-— My Ellen — ^my poor Eite I” And Ihen 
he eobbed bitterly upon Ihe cofIn. I believe that most of the 
persons present— and all had crowded round sobbed too. 
But I could not sO© them, for my own heart was overflowing. 
The interruption did not continue long. Bobert was the first 
to recover himself. He had always a right idea of what was 
proper ; and no doubt, just tien, he felt, that, according to 
the world’s way of thinking, he was doing wrong in stopping 
the dead in its last progress to the place of rest. He raised 
Up Ms head from the coffin plate, and said tdts, speaking very 
slowly, for Ms brealh seemed only to come in sobs, and then 
after great efforts—. 

^t think, my friends, when I speak of the pledges 
Ellen Bamsay made to* me, that I am come here to utter any 
reproaches of the dead, or to breathe a single syllable of com- 
plaint against the blessed creature, who was always a sweet 
angel, now looking up in heaven. God forbid 4hat I should 
speak, or that you should hear, any harm of a woman that I 
have always looked upon as the purest and truest-hearted 
creature under the siin> No \ in telling you of tMs pledge, I 
come here only to acquit her of any , wrong, or evil thought, or 
action, when she ceased to think it binding upon her. It is to 
say to you at her grave,, for you all knew that we were to be 
married, that, as I never gave her any reason for believing me 
to be false, or more unworthy of her heart than when she pro- 
mised it to me, 80 ^ also, 1 belieVe that nothing but some such 
persuasion could have made her deprive me of it. While I ac- 
quit her, thesefere/^of having done me any iatenrional injustice, 
I tell yon, ha the presence of her heavenly spirit, which knows 
the truth ofwhat l declare, that she has been abased by some 
false slanderer, to do me wrong, and hmnelf wrong, and 
to—” 

' By fMs time Stanton put in, and stopped whatever more 
Bobert had tosay. He had been getting more and more angry 
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as Bobert went on^ tmd when he came to that solemn part 
about' the slanderer, and lifted bis hands to heaven and loolced 
upward with the tears just beginning t%come into his eyes, as 
if he did really see the spirit of Ellen at the moment above 
liim, then Stanton got quite furious, lliose words clinched 
him in the sore part of his Soul ; and he made round the coffin 
towards where Bobert stood, and doubled hiafists, and spo 
hoarsely, as if he Was about to choke. 

And who do you mean slandered you to her P*’ he cried to 
Robert, who? who P” 

* His face waslillblack as night, and his features, usually so 
soft and pleasing to the eyes of the young women, now looked 
rather like those of a devil than of a mortal man. We thought 
he would have tom the poor young man to pieces, tbut Robert 
did not seem at all daunted. I suppose if we had not been 
there, and had not interfered so quickly, there would liave 
been violence; and violence upon a frail, dying creature like 
Bobert, would have been the most shocking cruelty. But 
Maxcy jumped in between them, ^ aud John Ramsay, Ellen's 
youngest brother, stepped forward also, and we all cried 
shame,” and this drove Stanton back, but be still looked 
furious and threatening, and seemed to wish for notlung 
than to take Robert by the throat. Nobody seen^ to mind 
him less than the poor fellow who had most reason to fear. 
Bobert had a bold and fearless spirit, and there was a time, 
before he grew sickly and religious, when he would have grap* 
pled with him for death and life befere the altar Rut 

he was now subdued. He did not seem to mind Ms enemy, 
or, indeed, any thing but the coffin on wM<di be bung. He did 
not, I really think, bear Stanton speakiiig at all, though, for a 
few moments, the fellow bullied pretty loud, and not a syllaf* 
ble that be said escaped any body else. His soul seemed to 
be in the coffin. His eyes seemed to try to pierce the heavy 
lid of pine^ and the dark crape, and ^e shroud ; and one 
would think, from the eager and satisfied gaze, that be bad 
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U Aom$ 66. Ko ^otlBi; hit fUttli \M} ttM 

he thou^t HQ^f&cym bdu^ Mkt him w!!t8i>eri«g— E!l6ti 1 
Seat EilM !** Ilfte Ift M 

life iaid-w^^ Bat eillitfeeh^hat elglbtfeea. w Ml iirell 

hai»'! til iie sttlTerea mb then td to telrivtta, ttia M- 

tiift ibtde ito dljectioiii Md. iiMd no more* nrorfa. 
wmtm M Hb feoMti notm/he iloM 66 Ihtt tiife ettth 
aMyed with and he troeld htte pmB in Hvith itj Ibt M 
nltdfe ifeo laaiatanee, if We b&d noi ehdghl !iim H tM tinhs tiad 
drived him from the brink. Bat we conU^^t adbn hlM 
from (he ipot. When all waa done, he dio®^ tfetem id mind 
that the Ifcl^ Wet‘fe j^olon, hot stood looking doWh at fetfUesily 
tt fi ha ad^ld atill mM the Writing through alx feet of earth. 
Stanton^ ibfeo, did nbt aeem willing to go, but we very Well 
knew li wai for ho lore he had for the poor girl that fee wished 
to rma^l; and Maikey whispered to she that he wonifl bring 
him off before he left the ground, for foar he might do some 
liArtn to Jfcfoerti who was no fighter, and Wni%b feeb^ to 
stand onfe io strcmg. t’hhs he did, khd after he Wins gone I 
tried towet Bobert away also. It was SomfeMinn before I did 
80 | lmd ^tonlf'semoed he w^t witti me only to get rid Of my 
jneSen^l^ he wa* back# the grturfe aS Soon as ni#* ifot in, 
and Bkifohfe might be found fevety eVesing at Usd Itthife hour, 
just aboirt ffsistet, for sev^ months aft#waf^fof he lin- 
gered sfeaigfely^ttoBl ^ey toought him to besidfe het. 
ThOngh ite, and Idhing away fosi, thrpoor follow never let 
an OveMfet #h bf, Whaterer wea^ it n%ht bfe^ Withodt 
ing the g#ve k ; and one ddy^ perhatt tWo weeks feitfer 
the M me into her <mttege as 1 

was rid^ hy^ ind said Sh^ wOhld Show w sofoeihiiig. 4^0 
tookmehpddfohm iRm^sx^ a little chamber in 4^6 loft, 
and liiMt s|ioiihl it be but a h^ohOard, the dying lad 
hddsiMidd##i^ n Miik and 

had Mhoothed, fdanedi^Said pfefoled, all In murvlby S6 Ibal 

iifeiNMdd pkfottmfttm fo^jijpaon for foe poor gbd^s gr#fe; 
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aii4 you would he 8Ul(|h»ed to me how ueatly he had worked 
it all. The ^Q0r old woman cried bitterly all the time* but 
you could still see how proud she was of her son. She show# 
mo his books^he had more than a hundred’--and she sighed 
from the bottom of l^r heart when she told me that it was th«* 
books that has made him sickly* - . t ^ 

^^But he will read/* she held, say all I oan^ though' he 
knows it’s agoing him no good. * Ah> mother^’ he myn, when 
1 tell him about it, * though it may shorten my life to neadj it 
will shorten my happiness not to read^ and I have too little 
happiness now l^mh to be willing to lose any of it.* And 
when he speaks sp/* said the old woman, I oan^t Idsme hint, 
for I know it’s ^11 true. But I blame myself, Atkins, for 
you see it was all tny doing riiut he got so many books, and Is 
BO fond of them. I loved to see him learning, and made him 
read to me so constantly of an evening, and it did my heart ’ 
so much good to think that one day my Itobert might be a 
great lawyer, or a parson, for 1 could scse how much smarter 
he was than all the other .boys of the village — and so I never 
looked at his pale cheeks, and had no gnemiliowpooiiyhe Wli 
getting, till, all of a sudden, he was laid up, on nW ^nds, ^ 
and pining away every hour,, as you now see him. Hungs 
looked better for h while when he got fond of Ellen Jlamsay, 
and she of him. But that Stimton, ever since be^mune amorir 
us,,Bobart has gone backward, and I shan’t wonder if not 
very long before he wants his own tombstone !” 

, Poor -old woman ! I saw in a*corner, half hidden behind an ^ 
old trunk in the youth’s chamber, what it waS evidicnrii ahe ^ 
hadvBotseen, a head board, the very feUbw to that wMoh he 
had been making for Ellen!*— bat I said nothi# to heffat tbA 
time. When they were found after^ Ws to 

nothing of them while he lired— ‘they whri botii hehtly Itakdied, * 
with a simple but proper inson^om^ Oh lusoWn wOe but 
one line above hie name* it was Ihis^ 
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liCItie Muct Vf0, ImH fo^ WS^pt* 

Rm«v 

l[m tell lue a iemeim»le yeimg said Welter— 
^^eiidlie WeeJi^qHwexityii^l^ he died?*> 

n ^ 0^0 jjin grave,” 

IToa ^ill me the haed hoard iiieie» but that for Ellen wee 
l^ver pet np-^Stanton would sot allow it.” 

** Ah ) hot we ^all mend that, I will pluck that econndrers 
eomb. I« the head4)oard preaerved ?” 

^ It ie : his jqp^otber keeps it in his chamber^ standing np be** 
aide hit Httle l^ok-case ; bat see^ yonder is Stanton now.« He 
is on hie way to Baipsay’e house. They do not live together* 
He boards at a little fann*yard about a mils from the village, 
l^y ssy that there has been a <piarrel between him and his 
broiher-m**laW| young John Hamsay, something about his sis* 
ter’s property. There are eleven negroes^ which were owned 
by young John and herself, in their own right, fitnn the grand* 
mother^s gift« which they have suffered th^ old man to work 
untU now. Stanton wants a division, and young John tried 
to pmii||4o him not to touch them till his death, which must 
happen before long, he sharing as before from foe crop* But 
Stanton persists, and the young follow did not stop toteU him 
t|iat he thought him a cruelly base fellow. This is foe report. 
It Ig very certain that they are separate now^pmd there is a 
dfdhmace between them.” 

** Vg|y likely on the score of foe negroes. But we wiU save 
fo^ t<^ the eld man> aud drive him from a spot which he had 
Ull^de wretched.” 

foitP Are your proofo miflleieiit f ” 

Ample.” * 

lan yottrfelf # If^^ryer ?” 

^1r#si Bat JfoaHhavd foe assfofonce, if necessary, of Col. 
whmn probably ymi know.” 

^ Aditib*iitte gentlenum, and one of mar best law 3 ^ers.” 
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I bring letters to |j^— hnve already seen him on the snb* 
ject, and he concurs with me as to the conclusiveness of my 
proofs. Would I had been with you a yew* ago. Could I Imre 
traced him, this poor girl had not been his victim. I should 
at least have driven the snake frOm this one cabin.” 

‘‘Yes, if you had oome a year ago, poor Ellmi would have 
been saved. But nothing could hav# saved the poor young 
man. The rot was In the heart of the tree.” 

“ Yet !” said the other, putting bis band upon the arm of 
Atkins— “ though the tree perished, it might have been kept 
green to the last. Some hurts might have been spared it. The 
man who died in hope, might not have found it neoessmy to 
declare, at the last moment, that he had utterly lived in we. 
Yes — a little year ago, we might have done much for both 
parties.” 

“ You will do great good by your coming now. The poor 
old man loves his negroes as he does his children. They say 
he looks upon the giving up the eleven to be sold, like a break** 
ing up of the establishment. His son says it will hurry him 
to the grave. This was what he said to Stanton, which led to 
the quarrel. Stanton sneered at the young man, and h^being 
pretty passionate, blazed out at bim in a way that pre^ soon 
silenced the fellow.” 

« This class of reptiles are all, more or less, cowards. We 
must not burn daylight, as, if they consent to a division, the 
scoundrel may make off with his share. Let us go forward,” 
continued the speaker, with a show of feeling for which Atkins 
could not well account— “ I long to tread upon the viper — to 
bruise his head, and above all to tear the fangs from his Jaws. 
You will, if Stanton be there, draw the old man aside and in- 
troduce me to him, -with some quiet hint of what I may be 
able to do.” 

« You say you have the papers with you ?” 

“Ay, ay,— hex«,”— strikingTds bosom— "I have here iHmt 
which shall confound him I Fear not! 1 do not deceive you* 

H 
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At lea^t I cannot deceive my^olf. I too Ijave ■wrongs that need 
avenging — and n|^e ! I and inine ] Bememher, I am Mr, 
Jones from Tennessee — J must surprise and confound the 
fello^^ and would see how the land lies b^ore I declare my- 
seir» 


CHAPTER II. 

Youno John Ramsay was in the front piazza as they entered 
the little farm-yard. He was alone, and pacing the floor in evi- 
dent agitation. His brow was dark and discontented, and he 
met the salutations of his victors with the manner of a person 
who is ill pleased with any witnesses of his disquiet. But he 
was civil, and when Atkins asked after his father, he led the 
way into the house, and there they discovered the old man and 
George Stanton in close and earnest conversation. Several 
papers were before them, and Stanton held the pen in his hand. 
The tears stood in old Ramsay’s eyes. His thin white hairs, 
which fell, glossy and long, upon his shoulders, gave a benign 
and {JlHarchal expression to a face that was otherwise marked 
with t^e characters of benevolence and sensibility. He rose 
at the appearance of the visitors. Stanton dul not, but looked 
up with the air of one vexed at* interruption In the most in- 
teresting moment. Young Ramsay, to whom the stranger had 
been introduced by Atkins, introduced him in turn to his fa- 
ther, but to his father only. He gave no look to the spot 
where Stanton was seated. Atkins took the old man ini» ano- 
ther ]^oni, leaving the three remaining in the apartment. 
Stanton appeared to busy himself oyer’ his papers. Young 
Ramsay requested the stranger to be seated, and drew a chair 
for hims^f beside him. There was no conversation. The 
youth looked doiyn upon the floor, in abstract contemplation 
wtele f tranger, unobieived by either, employed himself in 
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a most intense watch of the guflty man. The latter looked np 
and met this survey seemingly with indifference. He too was 
thinking of matters which led him somewhat from the present 
company. He resumed his study of the papers before him> 
and scarcely noticed the return of old Ramsay to the room. His 
appearance was the signal to the son to go out, and resume 
his solitary promenade in the piazza. The old man promptly 
approached the stranger, whose hand he took with a cordial 
pressure that proved how well Atkins had conveyed his si^g- 
gestion. TlxerO was a bright hopefulness in his old eyes, which 
had it been seen by Stanton, might have surprised him, parti- 
cularly as, just before, they had been overflowing with tears 
and clouded with despondency. He was, however, still too 
busy in his calculations, and possibly, in his own hopes, to 
note any peculiar change in the aspect or manner of bis fa- 
ther-in-law. But when some minutes had passed, consumed 
by the old man and the stranger, in the most common-place 
conversation — when he heard the foniier institute long in- 
quiries into the condition of crops in Tennessee — the value of 
grain, the modes of cultivation, the price of lauds and negroes j 
— the impatient son-in-law began to show his restiveness. He 
took up and threw down his papers, turned from them^o the 
company, from the company to the papers again, renewed his 
calculations, again dismissed them, and still v/ithout prompt- 
ing the visitor to bridg to a close a visit seemingly Istally de- 
ficient in object and interest, but which, to his great annoy- 
ance, all parties besides himself seemed desirous to prolong 
At length, as with a desperate determination, he turned to the 
old man and said — , 

Sir— Mr. Bamsay, you are aware of my desire to bring this 
busine^' to a close at once.'* 

The words reached the ears of young Ramsay, who now ap- 
peared at the door. ' ' 

Father, pray let it be as tto person desires. . Gfve him 
all which the law will allow— give Mm more, if need be, a^ 
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let him depart. Make any atrangement about the negroed 
that you please, i;«rithont consideiing me — only let him leare 
us ui our homes at peace 

I am sdrty to disturb the peace of any home>*’ said Stanton, 
^^bui am yet to know that to claim my rights is doing so* I 
ask nothing but what is fair and' proper. My wife, if I under- 
stand it, had an equal right with Mr. John Ramsay, the 
younger, to certain negroes, eleven in number, namely, Zekiel, 
Abram, Ben, Bess, Maria, Sasftnnah, Bob, Harry, Milly, Bain- 
bridge and Nell, with their increase. This increase makes the 
number seventeen. But you have never denied the facts, and 
I r^at to you the proposition which I have already made to 
you; to divide the property into two equal parts, thus — 
Here he read from the strips of paper before him, enumera- 
ting the negroes in two lots — ^this done, he proceeded : 

I am willing that your son should have the first choice of 
hese lots. I will take the other. 1 am prepared to listen to 
any other arrangement for a division, rather than be subject 
to any delay by a reference to the law. I have no wish to 
compel the sate of the property, as th§,t might distress you.” 

listless I” exclaimed the young man — spare your sym- 
pathy if you please. I consent to your first arrangement. Nay, 
sir, you Shall choose, first, of the lots as divided by yourself. 
My simj^e wish now, sir, is to leave you wholly without 
complaint.” 

But, my son” — ^began the old man. 

** Pray, my father, let it be as I have said. We shall never 
have an end of it otherwise. The division is a tolerably equal 
one, axkd if there be any loss it is mine.” 

The old man Iblded his hands upon his lap and looked to the 
stnosger. meanwhile, maintained a keen and eager watch 
upon the featni^s of Stanton. It could be seen that his lip 
qMvei^ ahd there waain his eye an expression o£ exultation* 
and sbcTO wMeh^ peiilmpi, none pmeived but young Atkins. 
Stoton, ixmanif^e; waa again ^sy with Imi papers. 
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^ It is admitted also,’? the latter continued, ttiat I havu a 
right to one half of a tract of uncleared land, l^tng on 
Tombeckhe, containing six hundred and thirty acxeB, more jcff 
less ; to one half of a small dwelling house jn Linden, and' to 
certain household stuff, crockery, plate and kitchen ware. 
Upon the^e I am prepared to place a low Estimate, ao»that the 
family may still retain them, and *the value may be given me 
in negro property. I value the land, which I am told is quite 
as good as any in the country, at 5 dollars an acre — ^the house 
and lot at 500 dollars — and the plate, crockery, kitchen ware, 
etc., at 250 dollars more. I make the total of my share, at 
these estimates, to be 2075 dollars — ^we will say 2000 dollars . 
— and I am willing to take in payment of this amount, the four 
fellows, Zekiel, Bob, Henry and Ben-— named in one lot, or the 
two fellows, Abram and Baiubridge, and the two women, 
Hilly and Maria, with their three children, named in the other 
parcel.” 

You are extremely accommodating,” said young il^msay, 
bitterly, ** bqt 1 prefer that we should sell the land on the 
Tombeckbe, the lot in Linden, and the crockery, plate, and 
kitchen stuff—unless you prefer that these last should be di- 
vided. This arrangement will occasion you some delay in 
getting your money, but it will save me much less loss than I 
should suffer by your es^timates. Permit me to say that of tlie 
negroes in the lot which you may leave me, you shall not have 
a hair, and I would to God it were in my power to keep the 
rest, by any sacrifice, from your possession.” 

“ No doubt* you do, sir, but your wiidies are not the law, I 
demand nothing from you but what is justice, and justice I 
will have. My rights' are clear and ample. You do not, I 
trust, propose to go to law to keep lue out of my wife’s {sro- 
pertj'.” . » 

To law!” exclaimed fhe young man with indigpiticnu — 
He then stanode ieipcely across the floor, and confinnited Stan- 
ton, who had now rben* The strife in his soul .was showing 
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in storm upon his conhtenance^ tirhra the stranger from 
Tennessee rose, and placed himself between them. 

" slay, my iriend — let me speak a moment 1 have a ques- 
tion to aSk of htr. Stanton.” 

said fetanton — by what riglit do yon inter- 
fere!^’*' 

^ tiy the right wiiich every honest man possesses to see that 
there is ho wrong done to his neighbour, if he can prevent it. 
You are making a demand upon Mr. Ramsay, for certain pro- 
perty, which you claim in right of your wife. Now, sir, let 
me ask you which of your wives it is, on whose account you 
claim ?V 

I'hb person thus addressed recoiled as if he had been struck 
by an adder. A deep flush passed over his face, succeedeH by 
an ashey paleness. He tried to speak, stammered, and sunk 
paralyzed back into his chair. 

''What, sir, can you say nothing?- Your rights by your 
wives ought to be numerous. You should have some in every 
iState iii the Union.” 

" You aire a liar and a slanderer,” exclaimed the criminal, 
rising fbom his seat, and, with a desperate effort, confronting 
iiis accuser.— ^^hakihg his fist at him, he cried — ** You shall 
prove what you say ! You shall prove what you say 1” 

The other coldly replied, while a mnile of doom passed over 
his lips — ''I ain here for that very purpose.” • 

" You ! — ^and who are you ?” demanded fhe accused, once 
a^aitt stammering, and showing trepidation, 

"A mah!-~ohe who has his hand upoh your throat, and will 
stifle 3 ^ 011 , in the very first struggle that ^bu propose to make. 
Bit dbWh, sir*-sit dbwp dll — ^this husitiess is opened before 
us, and we go tb it as a matter of business. You 
Stantdn— " will please ichobl your moods and tem- 
per, lest it he worm for you. 1 1 is bnly by hehavihg with pro- 
per hibdedty, ixMhr A proper iinle of yobr poiitibn dud ddtl- 
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‘ ger, that you can hope to escape from the sharpest clutches of 
the law.” 

" You shall not bully me — I am not the man to submit ” 

^‘You are!” said the other, sternly interrupting him— 
tell you, William Hagin, alias Eichard Weston, alias Thomas 
Stukely, alias Edward Stanton— you are the man to submit to 
all that I shall say to you, to all tliat I shall e^act from you, 
in virtue of what I know of you, and in virtue of what you 
are.” 

The sweat poured in thick streams from the brow of the 
criminal. The other proceeded. 

I am not a bully. It is not by swagger that I hope to put 
you down, or to punish you. On the contrary, I come here 
prepared to prove all that I assert, satisfactorily, before a 
court of justioe. It is for you to determine whether, by your 
insolence and madness, yon will incur the danger of a trial, or 
whether you will submit quietly to what we ask, and leave 
the country. I take for granted that you are no fool, though 
in a moral point of view, your career would show you to be 
an enormous one, since vice like yours is almost conclusive 
against all human policy, and might reasonably be set down 
by a liberal judgment, as in some degree a wretched insanity 
If I prove to you that I can prove to others what I now as“ 
tisrt, will you .be ready, without more ado, to yield your 
claims here, and every where, and fly the countiy P” 

You can prove nothing : you know nothing. I defy yt)u.” 
Beware ! I am no trifler j and, by the God of heaven, I 
tell you, that were I to ^st my ow feelings, you should 
swing upon the gallows, or be shut in from life,, by a wori^ 
death, in the penitentiary, all your days. I can bring you to 
either, if I will it, but there are considerations, due to the 
feelings of others, which prompt me to the gentler course I 
have indicated. It is enough for me that you have been con- 
nected by the most solemn ties with Maria Lacy. Her wishes 
and her memory are sacred in my sight, |nd these move me to 
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«|mre the villain whom my own personal wrongs would prompt * 
me to drag to the gallows. You see how the matter stands . 
Speak 

You then— you are-r — ’ 

'‘Henry Lamar, of Georgia, the cousin, and once the be- 
trothed of Maria Lacy.” 

There was a slight tremour in the speaker’s voice, as he 
made this answer, but his soul was very firm. He continued ; 

I complain not of your wrong to me. It is enough that I 
am prepared to avenge its and I frankly tell you, I am half m- 
dilferent whether you accede to my proposition or not. Your 
audacity here has aroused a feeling in me, which leaves it 
scarcely within my power to renew the chances of escape. I 
renew the offer, while I am yet firm to do it. Leave the coun- 
try— leave all the 'bounds — all the territories, of the United 
States — and keep aloof from them ; for, as surely as I have 
power to pursue, and hear of your presence in any of them, so 
surely shall I hunt you out with shot and halter, as I would 
the reptile that lurks beside the pathway, or the savage, beast 
that harbours in the thicket.” 

The speaker paused, resumed his seat, and, by a strong ef- 
fort of will, maintained a calm silence, looking sternly ux)on 
the criniinal. ^^iolent passions were contending in the breast 
of the latter. His fears were evidently aroused, but his cupi- 
dity was active. It was clear that he apprehended the dan- 
ger— 4t was equally clear that he was loth to forego his grasp 
Upon the property of his last victim. He was bewildered, 
and, more in his confusion, than because of any thought or 
courage — he once more desperatefy. denied the charges made 
against him. 

"You are a bold man,”|»id he to the stranger, affecting 
coolness—" considering you deal in idander. You may impose 
upon these, but it is only because they would believe any 
thing against me now. But you have no proofs. I defy you 
to produce any thing to substantiate one of your charges.” 
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Fool I’* said the sther coolly, I have but to caH in tlie 
alavefl — ^to have you stripped to the buff, and to discover and 
display to the world the marks upon your body, to which yoUr 
wife swore in open court in New Yprk State, on the trial of 
Beuben Moore, confounded in identity with yourself as William 
Ragin. Moore was only saved, so close was the general resem- 
blance between you, as the scar of the scythe was not appa- 
rent upon his leg — to which all parties swore as certainly on 
yours^ Are you willing that we should examine your left leg 
and foot , 

foot'is as free from scar as yours; bat 1 will not suffer 
myself to be examined.” 

** Did it need, we should not ask you. But it does not need. 
We have the affidavit of Samuel Fisher, to show that he de- 
tected the scar of the scythe upon your leg, while bathing 
with you at Crookstone’s mill-pond ; that he asked you how 
you got such a dreadful cut, and that you were confused, but 
said that it was a scythe cut. This he alleged of you under 
your present name of Stanton. Here, sir, is a copy of fhe 
davit. Here also is the testimony of James Green, of Liberty 
county, Georgia, who knew you there as the husband of Maria 
Lacy. He slept with you oue night at Berry’s house, on the 
way to the county court house. You played pok 0 r with a 
party of five, consisting of the said Green, of Jennings, Folker^ 
and Stillman — ^their signatures are all here. You got drunks 
quarrelled with Folker and Stillman, whom you accused of 
cheating you, were beaten by them severely, and so bruised, 
that it was necessary you should be put to bed, and bathed 
with spirits. When stripped for this purpose, while you lay 
unconscious, the scythe cut on your leg, and a large scar from 
a bum upon your right arm, toboth of which, yottr wife, Eliza- 
zabeth Ragin, swore in New York, with great parl;iculimty — 
as appears in that reported case-^were discovered— and at- 
tracted the attention of all present.” 

H 5 
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Mail or 3evil !” ¥xoiaiitl^ the cHiiiiiial in dibapextitibii> — 
'^*By what nicans Htvh yotc bohtiivfea to gathi^r damnable 

" ITbi kdihi’t tHbth, then P*’ 

Sdniit nothing. I Sfefy them, and yon, the devil.— 
fcbt iiie ^o. I ivill hear dothing more — See nothing farthet. — 
Aa for ydii, J^ohn Kaihsayj let mb dsk, aih I tb ha^e ahy of niy 
Wit&l pi^jpetty ? Let me hare it, and 1 leave the cnrSed conn- 
tty tot evbr.” 

‘ John Ramsay, the yoanger, was about to reply, V<^h^ the 
Btrdiijfer silehce(fhim. 

** Stay ! You leave' not this spot, nhless with my cOnSent, 
bi iii the hands of the sheHff. He is here in readinesfil. Are 
ybn willitig that I should call him in P 1 am sbiions I There 
iiliifct be ho triflitig. Herd are proofs dt your identity with 
Wikiath ftagln, vidio married Elizabeth Simpson, of Mitiden, 
Contiecticnt ; — with Richard Weston, who married Sarah 
Gooch, of lldlcigh; N- C. with Thomas Stukeley, who mar- 
ked v^itii Maria Lafey, of Liberty county, Geo, ; — wifli Ed- 
SVhrd Stanton, tioW before ns, who married with Ellen Ramsay, 
of Mohtgoinery codnty, Alabama. Of these wretched wives 
whoin ydn have wronged ktid ^dishonoured, two of them are 
still livlhg. 1 do not stipulate for your return to either. 

drte Sufficiently fortunate to be rid of yon Jbf ever. But 
this i ihsiht'itpon, that you leave tlie country. As for taking 
illb pTOppriy of thf^ wife or that, you must consider yourself 
l^rticnl&tly fortunate that yon escape the hdlter. Yon can 
take nothing. Your fate lies in these papers.” 

In iii ihslatit the desperate hahds of the criminal had 
cldtehed tie docudients where the other laid them down. He 
bintched them, liiid spran^f toward# the door, but a fdogfe 
blow firom the powerfhl fist of yodhg John Ramsay brought 
tem to the floor. The stranger quietly repossessed himself of 
the jiapers.” 

' ^^ You are insane, William Ra^h,” he remarked toolly — 
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are all copies of the originals, and even were they 
originals, their loss would be of little value while all the wit- 
nesses are living. They are brought for your information— to 
show you on what a perilous point you stand — ^and have been 
used only to base the warrant upon which has been already 
issued for yoUr arrest. That warrant is even now in this vil- 
lage in the hands of the sheriff of the county. I have but to 
say that you are the man whom he must arrest under it, and 
he does his duty. You are at my. mercy. I see that you feel 
that. Eise and sign this paper, and take your departure. If, 
after forty-eight hours, you are found east of the Tombeckbe, 
you forfeit all the chances which it affords you of escape* 
Eise, sir, and sign. I have no more words for you.” 

The criminal did as he was commanded — passively, as one 
in a stupor. The stranger then waved him to the do6r, and 
ho took his departure without any more being spoken on 
either side. When he was gone— 

These papers,” said Lamar to old John Eamsay, ‘^are 
yours. 1 leave them for your protection from this scbundreL 
The proofs are all conclusive, and, with his re-ax)peaiiince, 
you hove but to seek the sheriff and renew the warrant*” 

The old man clas^jed the hands of the stranger and be- 
dewed them with tears. \ 

You will stay with us Ivhile you ore here. We owe 
you too mucn to suffer it otherwise. We have no other way 
of thanking you.” 

have another day’s business here,” said hapm, '*-and 
will cheerfully partake your hospitality for that itiine. For 
the present I must leave you. I have an engageni^t 
Mr. Atkins. m 

The engagement with Atkins led the straiigib to the grave 
of poor Ellen Ramsay and to that of Robert Andersop. Tliey 
next visited the cottage of the widow Anderson^ and ob- 
tained hor consent to the use of the head board which the 
devoted youth had framed and inscrihed, while himself dyings 
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for the grave of hie beloved. The next day wa« employed, 
with the consent of old Ram^y, in putting it up — an occa- 
sion which brought the villagers together as numerously as 
the burial of the poor girl had done. The events of the 
day had taken wind — the complete exposure of the wretch 
who had brought ruin and misery into the little settlement, 
was known to all, and deep were the imprecations of all 
upon his crime, and warm the congratulations at a develop- 
ment whicii saved the venerable father from being spoiled 
and left in poverty in his declining years. But there is yet 
finish to the story-— another event, perhaps necessary to its 
fnish, which, as it was the offspring of another day, we 
must reserve for another chapter. 


CHAPTER III. 

That night, while the little family at Ramsay's were sitting 
over their evening meal, Abram, one of the plantation negroes, 
appeared at the door of the apartment, and abruptly addressed 
young Ramsay after the following fashion : — 

^^Look ya, Mass Jack,l want for see you out ya a minute.” 
Abrai%wa8 the driver of the plantation — ^a sort of super- 
intendent of details. He was a faithful negro, l^ch as is to 
be found on every long established plantation at the South — 
shrewd, ijool, senwble — perhaps forty years of age — ^honest 
attentive to his business, and, from habit, assuming the in- 
terest which he managed to be entirely his own. His position 
gave him consequence, which he felt and asserted, but never 
^ abused. A trick of speaking very much what was uppermost 
in Ms mind, was the fruit of a just consciousness of duties 
well performed, leaving Mm in no fear of any proper authority. 
Young Ramsay rose instantly and obeyed the summons. With 
^ some little mystery in Ms manner, Abram conducted the youth 
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from the piazza into the yard, and thence into the shadow of 
one of the gigantic shade trees by which the house was 
literally embowered. Here, looking around him with the air 
of one anxious neither to be seen nor overheard, be thrust a 
paper into the hands of John Bamsay, with this inquiry — 

Dis ya money. Mass Jack, — ^good money ?” * 

I will tell you when I look at it by the candle. Why ? — 
where did you get it 5'” 

** You look at ’em first — I tell you all ’bout ’em arter- 
ward.” 

John did as was required, returned and reported the bank 
note — ^for it was such, and for twenty dollars — to be utterly 
worthless— that, in short, of a broken bank. 

I bin tink so,” said the negro. 

Where did you get it, Abram ?” 

Who you speck gib me. Mass Jack , 

« I don’t know !” 

Who but Mass Ned Stanton.” 

Ha ! — why— when did he give you this money ?” 
To-day--»-when you bin all busy wid de tomb stone* of 
young Missis. He come by de old creek field, call me out, say 
I must come to ’em in de wood, and den he say to me dat he 
sorry for see me ya working for Massa. Him will help me 
git off work — 1 shall be free manj if I will only g^^ ^id him, 
and brirjg off many of the brack people as I kin. tie promise 
me heap of tings, git me ’nuff tobacco for las’ a moni’, gib me 
knife — see dis ya— and dis money which you say no gopd 
money. I bin speck ’em for bad when he tell me its twenty 
dollars. Twenty dollars is heap money, I say to myself* 
Wha* for he gib me twenty dollars now. Wha^ for he con- 
siders my freedom, jes%ow, and he nebber bin tink ’pon ’em 
before. Someting’s wrong, 1 say to myself, and Massa for 
— ^but I nebber let on to ’em i ’spec ’em. I say ‘ da’s all 
right. I will come, Ma.s8 Ned. I will see you in de bush to- 
night.’ Den he shake my hand — say he always bin lub me^ 
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^ill Uk6 me tb cooiitxy wbay brack man is sfexitleinan And 
bab white wife, add is lawyer, and schoolmosser, and preacher, 
and hah white man for dribe he carriage. lyerryem berry 
well, bnt I never le* him see I laugh. But I hab my 
tongue ya (thrust to one side of his jaws) and the white ob 
my eye grow large as I look ’pon ’em. I know ’em of ole. I 
bln speck oh ’em when he first came ya courting poor Miss 
I^elly. I no like ’em den — I no like ’em now. But I mak’ 
l®ieb I Ittb ’em too much. Das for you now to fik ’em. lie’s 
for see me to-night by ole Eobin tree in de swamp. Wha’ 
ihus do — wha’ mus say — how you gwine fix ’em ?” 

You have done right, ’Brara. Before I say hny thing, I 
will consult my father, and a stranger who is with us.” 

** I yerry bout ’em. He’s a man, I ya. Flora bin tell me 
how he fixed Ned Stanton.” 

<^Well, I’ll consult him and my father. Do you remain 
here in the meantime. Do not let yourself be seen. Stanton 
is a villain, but w^ have found him out. Stanton is not his 
real name, but Ragin.” 

^'Ragin, eli? Well, we* must Ragin ’em. I’ll wait ’pon 
you ya. 9ut mak’ haste — de time is pretty close, and he’ll 
’spec'’ somet’ing ef I aint by de tree when he come.” 

John Ramsay re-entered the house, and, in few words, re- 
p0ated thijyBubstance of the negro’s story. 

The scoundrel’s bent on being hung,” was the exclamation 
of Lamar, with something like a look of exultation.’ *^Let 
. ’Brmu encourage him, and give him a meeting for to-morrow 
night, promising to bring all the negroes that he can. We 
shall be a)fe. the meeting. ’Bram shall carry us, though we go 
is hi$ ool^rades, not as his superiors,” 

The scheme of Lamar was soon 1®. Young Ramsay and 
himSelf were to smut their faces, and, in negro habiliments, 
were to impose upon the villain. L&thar promised that the 
sherfT should take his hand at the game. 

mercy, is thrown aw^ay upon such i thrice-dyed ecoun- 
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Hill d^iitiny fbrb^li the ta^k of vehgeatice ha* Oo 

to AhHmi and him his one.’* 


CHAPTEIt iv. 

There is a fatality about the wicked that, soonet or later, 
whatever may be their precautiohs and their adrdithkuii, iht'a- 
riably about their confusion and dcfbat. llib citihMl 

in the prekeilt instance, wds one who had eijjb5^ed a long 
swing of good fortune— using these w ords only to mean thht 
he had been able to gratify his wishes, of whatever sort, with- 
oiit yet having been made to pay the usual penalties. This 
very success is most commonly the source of final disaster. 
1'he fortunate mah is apt to presume upon his good fortune— 
to hold himself, like Sylla, a sort of favourite with the capri- 
cious goddess, until he loses himself irrevocably in the blind 
presumption which his confidence provokes. Edward Stanton, 
for so we shall continue to call bith,hhd been too often lii 
straits like the present, and had too often emerged from them 
with profit, to fancy that he had much at hazard in the hew 
game that he had determined to pursue. He had been tempo- 
rally datinted by the complete exposure of his catileer, which 
had been made by Lamar, and felt, from all be saw and all he 
heard, that the chances were entirely up with him whet© he 
theb stood. But he had not long gone from sight of his ehethy, 
before his mind began once more to recover, and to nhraVel 
new' schemes and contrivances for the satisfaction df his selfidh 
passions. He W'as a soon to cast aside his ajpj^eheh- 

sions, and to rise witfflew energies after defeat. It is a 
great misfortune that this admirable quality of character 
ihould be equally shared, upon occasion, by the rogue aiid the 
ruffian, with the honest man and the noble citizOn. Stanton 
was reiidlved to make the most of the fo?*ty-ei^ht horn’ll which 
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were allowed him, He took for granted that, having attained 
his object, Lamar would be aatisfied he may have discovered, 
indeed, that the latter would return in another day to Georgia, 
We have seen, from the revelatlbns of Abram, what direction 
his scheming mind was disposed to pursue. His plans «were 
laid in a few minutes, and, while the family of Eamsay, its 
guest, and the people of the village generally, were raising the 
simple head board over the grave of his injured wife, the mise- 
rable wretch, totally insensible to all honourable or human 
feeling, was urging the ignorant negro to a desertion of the 
ancient homestead, in the vain hope of attaining that freedom 
with which, when acquired, he knew not well what to do. 
Of course, this was all a pretext of the swindler, by which to 
get the property witliin his grasp. He had but to cross the 
Tombecbe with his unsuspecting companions, and tliey would 
have been sold, by public outcry, at the first popular gathering. 
His plans laid, liis artifices all complete, he waited with anxi- 
ety ,the meeting with the negro. He had already taken his 
leave of the family with which he lodged, had mounted his 
horse, and turned his head towards the west, using particular 
care that bis departure should, be seen by several. He little 
fancied that his return to the neighbourhood by another route, 
and after night had set in, had also been perceived. But the 
vigilance of Lamar had arranged for this. Young Atkins had 
volunteered to observe the movements of Stanton, and, bom 
a hunter, and familiar with all the woods for twenty miles 
round, he was able to report on the return of the fugitive, 
within half an hour of the moment when it took place. Con- 
cealing his horse in a neighbouring ready for use in the 
iirst emergency, Stanton proceeded, at the appointed time, to* 
the place of rendeEVOus. 

, Meanwhile, the preparations of Lamar were also in progress. 
Yhe sheriff had been brought, after night-fall, to the house of old 
Bamsay, The coarse garments of the negro had been provided 
for himself and his deputy — ^for Lamar and the younger Ram- 
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«fty. Yoting Atkin* al«o insisted on going as a volunteer, and 
old Ramsay could with difficulty be persuaded to forbear ac- 
companying the party* The blood of the veteran blazed up 
as fiercely as it had done twenty years before, when he heard 
the call for Tolunteers, from the lips of Andrew Jackson, to 
avenge the butcheries of Indian warfare. The good sense of 
Lamar succeeded in persuading him to leave the affair to 
younger men, Abram was of the party, and, with his assist- 
ance, a greasy preparation was procured, in which soot and 
oil were the chief ingredients, by which our free citizens were 
made to assume, in a very few moments, the dark and glossy 
outside of the African. Prime stout fellows were they — able 
field hands — such as would delight the unsuspecting eye pf the 
kidnapper as soon as he beheld them. They were all armed 
with pistols — all but Abram, who carried however the knife — 
a formidable cmteau de chasse, which had been one of the 
bribes of Stanton, presented to him with the bank note and 
•tobacco, at their first interview. Abram undertook the con- 
duct of the party. They were led forth secretly, in profound- 
est silence, by a circuitous path, to the swamp thicket, in the 
neighbourhood of which the meeting was to take place. It is 
needless to describe the route. Suffice it that they were* there 
in season, snugly quartered, and waiting with due impatience 
for the signal, ft was heard at last ; a shrill whistle, thrice 
repeated, followed by the barking of a bound. To this Abram 
answered, going forth as he did so, and leaving the party in 
the clofe covert to which he bad conducted them. The night 
was a bright star-light. The gleams, however, came but im- 
perfectly through the thick foliage, and our conspiratom could 
^distinguish each other o|^ by the sound of their voices. Their 
faces shone as glossy aslhe leaves, when suddenly touched by 
the far light of the stars. Gradually, they heard approaching 
footste^ps. It was then that Lamar said, seizing the hand of 
ybung Ramsay,— 
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haste, now, — ^no rashnesft,— we must let the fellow 
hobble himself fairly.” 

Deep silence followed, broken only by the voice of the hegrro, 
aUd his companion. 

Yon have brought them ?” said Stanton. 

Da’s ya !” replied the black. 

How many ?” 

Some tree or four, ’side myself.” 

Could you bring no more ?” asked the eager kidnapper. 

Hab, no chance — you no gib me time ’nuff. Ef you left 
tell Saturday night now, and Sunday, I get ’em all.” 

‘‘No! — no! that’s impossible. I dare not. These must do. 
Illrhfflne are they ?” 

In de bush ! jes’ ya ! But look ya, Mass Ned, you are 
gwiiie do wha* you promise ?” 

“On my honour, ’Bram.” 

“ You will take your Bible oat*. Mass Ned P” 

“ I swear it.” 

“ Dis ya nigger I bring you is no common nigger, I tell you. 
Mossa hab heaby lose for loss ’em. Wha’ you ’spose he gwine 
say, — wha, he tink, when he get up to-morrow momin’, and 
can’t find ’Bram and the rest ob ’em. ' Wha’ he gwine do ?” 

; “ What can he do ? We will have the start of him by 
twenty-five miles, and in one day more*you will be free, 
’Bram, your own master, and able to put him at defiance. 1 
will see to <hat.” 

“ He will push arter us. Mass Ned, —-and dese ya nigger in 
de bu^— look ya, Massa Ned, dese aM prime nigger. Da’s 
bne od ’ein, a gal ya, most party huff for white man wife. 
You ’ihember littl^ Suty, Mass Ned|^* 

“Don’t I, ’BramP Little Luzy is a pi«etty girl — ^pretty 
^ough to be the wife of any man. Bring her out, bring 
them all but, ahd let us be off. We understand each other.” 
s/, “Susty is good gal, Mass Ned. I want to see ’em doing 
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pritne when he git he freedom. You will iiiarry ’em yohtifelf, 
wid parson ?” 

sheTt^ishM it.” 

He will Tidsh ’em for true! But wha’ dis I yer ’em sajr 
’boiit you hahing tree wife a’reddy P” 

^^No more of that, ’Bram.” 

Wha’ ! he ainh true, den ?” 

, A lie, ’Bram ! a black, a bloody lie !” 

'' What for den you let dat Georgy man run yott but 6b do 
country ?” 

Ha ! who told you this ?” 

" 1 yer deiU house sarbant talk oh ’em.” 

They do not understand it. I am not driven. I choose 
to go.” . 

Well! you know bes’, but dat’s whd’ 1 yer dera sily.” 

No more, ’Bram ! Where are the people ?” 

“ Let me dog bark tree time, and dey come. You kin bark 
like dog, Mass Ned. Try for ’em.” 

The imitation was a good one. Sounds were heard in the 
bushes, and one by one the supposed negroes appeared in the 
starlight. They looked natural enough, and the kidnapper 
approached them with some interest. 

** These are all men, are they not ? Are there no womeii ? 
Where’s Littlfe Suzy ?” 

^^Hal Mass Ned, — I speck its true wha’ dem people say. 
You lub gai too much. I call little Suzy now, him take you 
’boot de neck. Coihe ya, my people. Mass Ned hab make 
’greeinent wid m6 to carry us all to fine country. He «fwear 
Bible ’oat to make we all free, and gib we plenty whiskey 
and tobacco. I tell ’eih you’s ready to go. You ready, eh P 

There was a general grunt of assent. 

’Bram was disposed to be satirical. His dry chnclcle ac- 
companied every syllable. 

«Gib urn you hand den on de bargain, ^lake hand like 
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brttdderin; HaJ ha! I nebber bin speck to be brnder ob my 
my ymmg mossa. , Shake bands, niggrers, on de bargain.” 

have heard what ’Bram has said, my boys. I pro- 
mise the same things to yon. Yon shall go with me to a 
country where yon shall be free. I will give yon plenty of 
whiskey and tobacco. Here is my hand. Who is this — 
Zeke?” 

The hand was clutched by Lamar, with a grasp that some- 
what startled the criminal. The voice of the supposed negro 
in the next moment, terribly informed him of his danger. 

Viliam” exclaimed the Greorgian, “I have you! You 
are sworn fbr the gallows ! Yon shall not escape ns now.” 

A short struggle followed — ^the doubtful light, and their 
rapid movements, not suffering the other persons around so to 
distinguish between them as to know where to take hold. 
The criminal put forfh all his strength, which was far 
from inconsiderable. The combatants were nearly equally 
matched, hut in the struggle they traversed a fallen free, 
over which Lamar stumbled and fell, partly dragging his 
enemy with him to the ground. To save himself only did 
he relax his hold. Of this Stanton nimbly availed himself. 
He recovered Ms feet, and; before the rest of the party 
could interfere, had gained a dozen paces on his way to 
the thicket. Once within its shadows, he might with good 
heart and good fortune, have baffled their pursuit. But this 
was not destined. He was intercepted by no less a person 
than Abram, who rolled himself suddenly like a huge ball in 
the pafh of the fugitive, and thus broke the fell which yet 
precipitated him to the ground. In the next moment, the 
negro had caught him by the leg, yelling at the same time to 
the tent of the party to come to his succour. 

« Ah! dog it is you then to whom I owe all this.” 

Such was the speech, muttered through his closed teeth, 
with which Stanton declared his recognition of the assailant. 
His words were followed by a pistol shot. Abram gave a cry, 
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released his hoM^ and lei^t to his feet. Stanton had only InUf 
risen when the whole weight of the negro was again upon 
him* ^ 

Where is he, *Bram?’' demanded Lamar. 

“ I hab em ya, Mossa, — he safe,” responded the other with 
a groan. 

You are hurt?” said young Bamsay, inquiringly, 

“ One arm smash wid he pistol. Mass Jack.” 

His young master helped the poor fellow up, whiloiLamar 
and the sheriff, with young Atkins, prepared to secure the 
criminal. 

'*What is thisl He is lifeless!” said the former, as he 
touched the body. What have you done, ’Bram ?” 

I don’t know, Mossa. I hab my knife in my ban’, and 
when he shoot me, I be so bex and so scare, I don’t know 
wha’ I do wid era. I gib um he knife, I speck. It’s he own 
knife.” 

Sure enough ! the weapon was still sticking in the side of 
the criminal. The one blow was fatal, and his dying groan, 
if any was uttered, was drowned in the furions exclamation 
with which the negro accompanied the blow. 

« It is a loss to the gallows,” said Lamar, with an ©xprat- 
tfion of chagrin. 

Better so I” replied young Bamsay. 

“ It saves me a veiy dirty job!” muttered the sheriff’. We 
may add that he took care to pay the usual fees to Abram, 
who was otherwise well provided for by the Bamsay family, 
and still lives to relate the events of tliat night of conffict 
with the Snake of the Cabin, 
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OAKATIBBE, 

OR THE CHOCTAW SAMPSON. 


CHAPTER I. 

It wat in the year 182 — , t^t I first travelled in the valleys 
of the great south-west. Circumstances, influenced in no 
slight degree by an ‘‘errant disposition,*’ beguiled me to the 
Choctaw nation, which, at that time, occupied the greater 
part of the space below the Tennessee line, lying between the 
rivers Tombeckbd and Mississippi, as low, nearly, as the town 
of Jackson, then, as now, the capital of the State of Mississippi. 
I loitered for several weeks in and about this region, without 
feeling the loss or the weight of time Yet, the reader is not 
to suppose that travelling at that day was so simple a matter, 
' or possesi^ many, if any of the pleasant facilities of the pre- 
sent. Au contraire^ It was then a serious business. It 
meant travail rather than travel. The roads were few and 
very hard to find. Indian foot-paths — with the single excep- 
tion of the* great military traces laid out by General Jackson, 
and extending from Tennessee to Lake Ponchartrain— formed 
almost Ihe only arteries known to ^he “Nation;” and the 
portions of fettled country in the neighbourhood, nominally 
mvilized paly, werp nearly in the same condition. Some of 
the Indian paths, as 1 experienced, seemed only .to be m^e 
for the perplexity of the stranger. Like Gray’s passages 
'n^hich “led to nothing,’’ they constantly brought Me to a 
stand. Sometimes they were swallowed up in swamps, and, 
in such cases, your future route upon the earth was to be disco** 
vexed only by a deliberate and careful survey of the skies 
above* The openings in the trees over head alone instructed 
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you in the course you were to pursue. Vou may readily ima- 
gine that this sort of progress was as little pleasant as edify- 
ing, yet, in some respects, it was not wanting in its attrac- 
tions, also. To the young and ardent mind, obstacles of this 
nature tend rather to excite than to depress. They contain 
the picturesque in themselves, at times, and always brings out 
the moral in the man. ‘^To learn to rough it,’’ is an edu- 
cational phrase, in the dialect of the new countries, which 
would be of great sendee, adopted as a rule of government 
for the young in all. To “ coon a log” — a mysterious process 
to the uninitiated — swim a river — experiment, at a guess, upon 
the properties of one, and the proprieties of another route — 
parley wdth an Indian after his own fashion — not to speak of 
a hundred other incidents which the civilized world does not 
often i)re8ent — ^will reconcile a lad of sanguine temperament 
to a number of annoyances much more serious than will at- 
tend him on an expedition through our frontier countries. 

It was at the close of a cloudy day in November, that I 
came within hail of tlie new but rude plantation settlements 
of Colonel Harris. He liad but lately transferred b|s interests 
to Mississippi, from one of the maternal thirteen”-— had 
bought largely in the immediate neighbourhood of the Choctaw 
nation, and had also acquired, by purchase from the natives, 
certain reserves within it, to which he chiefly owes that large 
wealth, which, at this day, ho has the reputation of possessing* 
In place of the stately residence which now adorns his home- 
nead, there was then but a miserable log-house, one of the 
most ordinary of the country, in which. Unaccompanied by his 
family, he held his temporary abiding place. His plantation 
was barely rescued from the dominions of nature. The trees 
were girdled only the previous winter, for his first drop, which 
was then upon the ground, and an excellent crop it was for 
that immature condition of his fields. There is no describing 
the melancholy aspect of such a aettlement, seen in winter, on 
a cloudy day, and in the heart of an immense forest, through 
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lyhich you have travelled for milea, without glimpse of human 
form or habitation. The worm-fence is itself a gloomy spec- 
tacle^ and the girdled trees, erect but dead> the perishing 
skeletons of recent life, impress you with sensations not en- 
tirely unlike those which you would experience in going over 
some battle-held, from wliich the decaying forms of man and 
horse have not yet been removed. Thefences]of Colonel Harris 
.were low in height, though of great extent. They were simply 
sufficient to protect the fields from the random assaults of cat- 
tle. Of his out-honses, the moat respectable in size, solidity 
and security, was the corn crib. His negro-houses, like the 
log-house in which he himself dwelt, were only so many tem- 
porary shanties, covered with poles and thatched with bark 
and pine-straw. In short, every thing that met my eye only 
tended the more to frown upon my anticipations of a cheerful 
fireside and a pleasant arrangement of the crea ture-comforts. 
But my doubts and apprehensions all vanished at the moment 
of my reception. I was met by the proprietor with that ease 
and warmth of manner which does not seem to be conscious 
of any deficiencies of ijreparatioii, and is resolved that there 
^shall be none which sincere, hospitality can remedy. I was 
soon prepared to forget that there w'ere deficiencies. I felt my- 
self very soon at home, I had letters to Colonel Harris, which 
made me particularly welcome, and in ten minutes we were 
both in full sail amongst all the shallows and deeps of ordinary 
conversation. 

Not that we con||ied ourselves to these. Our discourse, 
after a little while, turned upon a circumstance which I had 
witnessed on riding through his fields and while approaching 
ffis dwelling, which struck me with cpnsiderable surprise, and 
disturbed^ in some degree, certain pre-conceived opinions in 
my mind. I had seen, interspersed with his negro labourers, 
a goodly number of Indians of both sexes, but chiefly young 
persons, all equally and busily employed in cotton picking. 
The season had been a protracted one, and favourable, accord- 
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inglV; to the maturing of great nuinberw of the bolls which cuu 
early and severe winter must have otliorwise destroyed. The 
croj), in cons(‘queiice, had been so great as to be beyond tho 
ability, to gatlier in and harvest, of the “ force” by which it 
was made. This, in tho new and fertile vallies of the south- 
west, is an usual event. In ordinary cases, when this hap- 
])ens, it is th(‘ custom to buy other negroes from less produc- 
tive regions, to consuinate and secure the avails of labour of 
the original 'Mbrce.” The wholfT* of these, united, are then 
addre.ssed to the task of opening additional lauds, which, 
sliould they yield us btTore, necessarily demand a second jiur- 
ciiase of an extra number to secure and harvest, in season, the 
surplus fruits of their industry. The planter is very readily 
persuaded to make this purchase so long as the seeming neces- 
sity shall re-occur ; and in this manner has he continued ex- 
})anding Iiis interests, increasing the volume of his lands, and 
incurring debt for tliese and for his slaves, at exorbitant prices, 
in order to the production of a commodity, every additional 
bag of which, disj^atages its own value, and depreciates the 
prodiu'tive power, in an estimate of protit, of the industry by 
which it is produced. It will not bo difficult, k|*p[)iiig this 
fact in mind as a sample of the profligacy of westeni adventure 
— to account, in part, fur the insolvency and desperate condi- 
tion of a people in pos.-iessiou of a country naturally the most 
ff'rtile of any in the world. 

The cro]^ of Colonel Harris was one of this description. It 
hi:- exceeded the ability of his force” tt>pick it in ; but instead 
of liuyiiig additional slaves for the pur])OHe, ho conceived the 
’dca of turning to account the lazy^Choctaws by whom he was 
surrouiiQed. He proposed to hire them at a moderate coinpen- 
ieiation, which was to be paid them weekly. 'Die temptation 
of gain Avas greedily caught at by those hungtring outcasts, 
and, for a few dollars, or an equivalent in goods, groceries, 
and 80 forth, some forty-five of them were soon to be seen, as 
1 
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busy aft might be, in the prosecution of their unusual labour. 
The work was light and easy — none could be more so — and 
though not such adepts as the negro, the Indian wonien soon 
contrived to fill their bags and baskets, in the course of the 
day. At dark, you might behold them trudging forward un- 
der their burdens to the log-house, where the proprietor stood 
ready to receive them. Here he weighed their burdens, and 
gave them credit, nightly, for the number of pounds which 
they each brought in. The night of my arrival was Saturday, 
and the value of the whole week’s labour was then to be 
summed up and accounted for. 'J’lhs necessarily made them 
all punctual in attendance, and nothing could bo more amus- 
ing than the interest which they severally displayed as Colonel 
Harris took out his memorandum book, and proceeded to make 
his entries. Every eye was fixed upon him, and an old Indian, 
who, though ho did not workhim-Jolf, represented the interests 
of a wife and two able-bodied daiigliters, planted himself di- 
rectly behind this gentleman, and watched, with looks of 
growing sagacity, every stroke that ^v1ls made in this — to 
him — ^volume of more than Egyptian mystery and hieroglyphics. 
Meanwhile, the squaws stood about their baskets with looks 
expressive of similai interest, hut at the same time of laudable 
patience. The negroes in the rear, were scarcely less moved 
by curiosity, though a contemptuous grin might bo seen on 
nearl}'’ all their countenances, as th(*y felt their superiority in 
nearly every physical and intellectual respect, over the un- 
tutored savages. ISIaiiy Ijidians were present who neither bad 
nor sought employment. Of those employed, few or none 
were of middle age- But these were not wanting to the as- 
semblage. They might be seen prowling about the rest — 
watchful of the concerns of their wives, sons and daughters, 
with just that sort and degree of interest, which the eagle may 
be supposed to feel, who, from his perch on the tree-top or 
the rock, beholds the fish-hawk dart into the water in pursuit 
of that prey which he meditates to rend from his jaws as soon 
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Jt» ho shall ro-&9cend into the air. Their iiitoresf doridoly 
greater than that of the poor loboaror. Ti was in this inanufT 
that these vultures appropriated the fruits of his industry, and 
there was no remedy. They commonly interfered, the moment 
it was declared what was due to the cmplrnfri'^ to resolve the 
pay into a certain number of galldns of whiskey ; bo many 
pounds of tobacco ; so iiiuch gunpowder and lead. If the em- 
ploj^er, a.s was the case willi (’olouel Harris, refused to furnish 
thorn whiskey, they refpiired him to |iay in money. AVith this, 
they soon made their way to one of thos(! moral sinks, called 
a grog-shop, which English civilizaMoii is always ready to 
plant, as its firsf, most familiar, and most imposing standard 
among the hills and forests Of the Savage. 

It may be supposed that this experiment upon the ihtlexihi- 
lity of Indian character and habit — for it was an experiment 
'whieh had been in trial diily a single week — was a Subject of 
no little curiosity to me, as it would most probably Ik* to al- 
most every person at all impK'.ssed witli flit* humiliating mordl 
and social deterioration which has marked this fast decjiying 
people. Oould it possibly be successful ? Could a race, proud, 
sullen, iiicommtiiiicative, wandering, be persuaded, Oven by 
gradual steps, and with the hope of certain compensation, to 
renounce the wild satisfaction afforded by their desultory and 
unconstrained modes of life ? Could they be begtnied for a 
season into emplo)mients which, though they did not demand 
any severe labours, at least required pains- faking, regular in- 
dustry, and that habitual attenfion to daily recurring tasks, 
wliich, to their roving nature, would make life a most mono- 
tonous and unattractive possession ? How far the lightness 
of the labour and the simplicity of the employment, with the 
corresponding recompense, would reconcile them to its tasli.^, 
was the natural subject of my inquiry. On this bead, my 
friend, Colonel Harris, could only conjecture and s]>ecuMfe like 
myself. Ilis experiment had been in progress but a thw days. 
But our speculations led us to Very different conclusions. He 
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was a person of very ardent character, and sanguine, to the 
last degree, of the success of his project. He had no question 
but that the Indian, even at his present stage, might be 
brought under the influence of a judicious civilization. We 
both agreed that the first process was in procuring their labour 
— ^that this was the preliminary step, without taking which, 
no other could be made ; but how to bring them to this was 
the question. 

^^They can be persuaded to this,’* was his conclusion. 
** Money, the popular god, is as potent with them as with our 
own people. They will do any thing for money. You see 
these now in the field. They have been there, and just as busy 
and in the same number, from Monday last.** 

How long will they continue ?” 

** As long as I can employ and pay them.** 

^‘Impossible! They will soon be dissatisfied. The men 
will consume and squander all the earnings of the females and 
the feeble. The very motive of their industry, money, to 
which you refer, will be lost to them after the first payment. 
I am convinced that a savage people, not as yet familiar with 
the elements of moral prudence, can only be brought to habi- 
tual labour, by the one process of coercion.’* 

“We shall see. There is no coercion upon them now, yet 
they work with wonderful regularity.*’ 

“ This week will end it. Savages are children in all but 
physical respects. To do any thing with them, you must 
place them in that position of respectability, and teach them 
that law, without the due employment of which, any attempt 
to educate a child, must be an absurdity — you must teach 
them obedience. They must be made to know, at the outset, 
that they know nothing — that they must implicitly defer to 
the superior. This lesson they will never learn, so long as 
they possess the jwwer, at any moment, to withdraw from 
his control.’’ 

“ Yet, even were this to be idiowed, there must be a limit. 
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There must come a time when you will be required to eman- 
cipate them. In what circumstances will you find that time ? 
You cannot keep them under this coercion always ; when will 
you set them free 

When they are fit for freedom.** 

How is that to be determined ? Who shall decide their 
fitness ?** 

“ Themselves ; as in the case of the children of Israel. The 
children of Israel went out from bondage as soon as their own 
intellectual advancement had been such as to enable them to 
produce from their own ranks a leader like Moses : one whose 
genius was equal to that of the people by whom they had 
been educated, and sufficient for their own proper gpvemment 
thereafter.*’ 

** But has not an experiment of this sort already been tried 
in our own country ?” 

Nay, I think not — I know of none.” 

Yes : an Indian boy was taken in infancy from his parents, 
carried to one of ihe Northern States, trained in all the learn- 
ing and habits of a Northern college and society, associated 
only with whites, beheld no manners, and heard no morals, 
but those which, are known to Christian communities. His 
Progress was satisfactoiy' — he learned rapidly — was considered 
something of a prodigy, and' graduated with eclat. He was 
then left, with the same option as the rest enjoyed, to the 
choice of a profession. And what was his choice F Do you 
not remember the beautiful little poem of Freneau on this 
subject ? He chose the buckshin leggins, the moccasins, the 
bow and arrows, and the wide, wild forests, where his people 
dwelt.” 

Freneau’s poem tells the story somewhat differently. The 
facta upon which it is founded, however, are, I believe, very 
much as you tell them. But what an experiment it was I. 
How very silly ! They take a copper-coloured boy from his 
people, and carry him, while yet an infant, to a remote region. 
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Siippase> in order that the experiment ipay be fairly tried, 
that they withhold from him all knowledge of his origin. He 
is brought up precisely as the other lads around him. But 
what is the first discovery which he makes ? That he is a 
copper-coloured boy — that he is, alone, the only copper-co- 
louyed boy — that wherever he turns he sees no likeness to 
himself. I his begets his wonder, then his curiosity, and finally 
his suspicion. He soon understands — for his susincion sharpens 
every^faculty of observation — that he is an object of experi- 
ment. Nay, the most cautious policy in the world could never 
entirely keep this from a keen-thoughted urchin. His fellow- 
pupils teach him this. He sees that, to thein> he is an ohiect 
of curipsit^and study. They regard liim, and he soon regards 
himself, as a creature set apart, and separated, for somp pecu- 
liar purposes, from all the rest. A stern and singular sense Of 
individuality and isolation is thus forced upon him. He asks 
— Am I, indeed, alone ? — Who am I ? — What am I ? — These 
inquires naturally occasion others. Does he read? Books 
give him the history of his race. Nay, his own story probably 
meets his eye in the newspapers. He learns that he is de- 
scended from a nation dwelling apaong the secret spurces of 
the SufiK^uehannah. He pries in all comers for information. 
The more secret his search, the more keenly does he pu^ue it* 
It becomes the great passion of his mind. He learns that his 
people are fierce warriors and famous hunters. I|e hegrs of 
their strifes with the white man — their successful strifes, when 
the nation could send forth its thousand bow-men, cpad the 
whites were few end fephle* Perhaps, the young pale faces 
around him, speak of^Jps people^ eyep npyin eil^mies; at 
least, as objects of suspicion, and jaerUaps antipathy. AU 
these things tend to elevgte and idealize, In Ins mind> t^ihe his- 
tory of his people. He pherishes a sympathy, even heyqnd the 
natural desires of the heart, for the perishing race froiq which 
he feelg hiip^f, 'Uihe a limb, cast bleeding and tpin.’’ The 
cuuo^ty to. gge Ins ^c^try— the psiopla ^ 
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couptry — wopld be the most natural feeling of the ^¥Wte hoy^ 
under similar circumstances — shall we wonder that it is tho 
predominant passion in the bosom of the Indian, whose veiy 
complexion forces him away from any connection with the 
rest ! My idea of the experiment — if such a proceeding may 
be called JS exj^erinieut — is soon spoken. As a statement of 
fiicts, 1 see nothing to create wond(‘r. The result was the 
most natural thing in the world, and a man of ordinary powers 
of vctiection might easily have predicted it, preciselj^as it 
happened. I'he only wonder is, that there should he found, 
among persons of common education and sagacity, men who 
should have undertaken such an experiment, and fancied that 
they were busy in a moral and philosophical problem.” 

** Why, how would you have the experiment tried ?” 

‘^As it was tried upon the Hebrews — upon the Saxons — 
upon every savage people who ever became civilized. It 
cannot be tried upon an individual ; it must be tried ujjon a 
nation — at least upon a community, sustained by no succour 
from without — having no forests or foreign shores upon which 
to turn their eyes for sympathy — having no mode or hope of 
escape — under the full control of an already civilized people—, 
and sufficiently numerous among themselves, to find sympathy 
against those necessary rigours which at first will seem to be 
oppressive, but which will be the only hopeful process by 
which to enforce the work of improvement. They roust find 
this symathy from beholding others, like themselves in aspect^ 
form, feature and condition, aud subject to the same unusua^ 
restraints. In this contemplation they will be content to pur- 
sue their labours under a restraint tlieyjannot displace. But 
the natural law must be satisfied. There must be opportuni- 
ties yielded for tlie indulgence of the leg^tirnfi^te passions. The 
young of both sexes among the subjected people, must confer 
and form ties in obedience to the requisition of nature and ac- 
cording to their national customs. What if the Indian student 
on whom the experiment” was tried, had paid his addresses 
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to a white maiden ! What a revnision of the moral and aocial 
sense would have followed his proposition in the mind of the 
Saxon damsel ; — and^ were she to consent^ what a commotion 
in the community in which she lived. And this revulsion and 
commotion would have been perfectly natural, a|||, accord- 
ingly, perfectly proper. God has has made an obvious distinc- 
tion between certain races of men, setting them apart, and re- 
qairin|r them to be kept so, by subjecting them to the resist- 
ance imd rebuke of one of the most jealous sentinels of sense 
which we possess — ^the eye. The prejudices of this sense, re- 
quire that the natural barriers should be maintained, and hence 
it becomes necessary that the race in subjection, should be 
sufhciently numerous to carry out the great object of every 
distinct community, though, perchance, it may happen to be 
an inferior one. In process of time, the beneficial and blessed 
effects of labour would be felt and understood by the most ig- 
norant and savage of the race. Perhaps, not in one genera- 
tion, or in two, but after tlie fifth and seventh, as it is written, 
of those who keep my commandments.” They would soon 
discover that, though compelled to toil, their toils neither en- 
feebled their strength nor impaired their happiness — that, on 
the contrary, they still resulted in their increasing strength, 
health, and comfort ; — that their food, which before was pre- 
carious, depending on the caprices of the seasons, or the un- 
certainties of the chase, was now equally plentiful, wholesome 
and certain. They would also perceive that, instead of the 
sterility which is usually the destiny of all wandering tribes, 
and one of the procseses by whichjthey perish— the fecundity of 
their people was wondsifully increased. These discoveries — 
if time be allowed to make them— would tacitly reconcile 
them to that inferior position of their race, which is proper and 
inevitable, so long as their intellectual inferiority shall con- 
tinue. And what would have been the efiTect upon our Indi- 
ans — decidedly the noblest race of aborigines that the world 
has ever known — ^if, instead of bu3^g their scalps at prices 
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varying from five to fifty pounds each, we had conqiiered and 
subjected them ? Will any one pretend to say that they wotild 
not have increased 'with the restraints and enforced toils of 
our superior genius ? — that they would not, by this time, have 
formed a ^hly valuable and noble integral in the formation of 
our national strength and character ? Perhaps their civilaa* 
tion would have been comparatively easy — the Hebrews re- 
(juired four hundred years — the Britons and Saxons, possibly, 
half that time after the Norman Conquest. Differing in colour 
from their conquerors, though I suspect, with a natural genius 
superior to that of the ancient Britons, at the time of the 
Boman invasion under Julius Cmsar, the struggle between the 
two races must have continued for some longer time, but the 
union would have been finally effected, and then, as in the 
case of the Englishmen, we should have possessed a race, in 
their progeny, which, in moral and physical structure, might 
have challenged competition with the world.’* 

“ Ay, but the difficulty would have been in th« conquest.’*^ 
True, that would have been the difficulty. The American 
colonists were few in number and feeble in resource. ITie 
nations from which they emerged put forth none of their strength 
in sending them forth. Never were colonies so inadequately 
provided — ^so completely left to themselves; and hence the 
peculiar injustice and insolence of the subsequent exactions of 
the British, by which tliey required their colonies to support 
their schemes of aggrandizemeut and expenditure by submit- 
ting to extreme taxation. Do you suppose, if the early colon- 
ists had been powerful, that they would have ever deigned to 
treat for lands with the roving hordes^of savages whom they 
found on the continent ? Never I Their purchases and treaties 
were not for lands, but tolerance. They bought permission to 
remain without molestation. The amount professedly given 
for land, was simply a tribute paid to the superior strength of 
the Indian, precisely as we paid it to Algiers and the Mussel- 
I 5 ^ 
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uiitil w^gmw Btarong enough tc> w^ip tl^eia ii|taTe9pe$i^ 
1 f, of a few ships mi a ^ w hondred men^ tupdly u^ahing 

their approaches alopg the shores of MaQhattah> Peiipbgcot 
and Qcracocke^ some leader^ Ulfa ^eas« l>i:ahght 
takepf place. The Indians would have been lutgected— would 
his entire people— suppose them to be the peyseci|lb4 Wst 
— ^what a wondrous difference would have have anpk ^ntp 
their prpper position of humUity ajEid dependence ; and, by 
this time, might have united with their conquerors, pro- 
ducing, perhaps, along the great ridge pf the AUeghg^y,^ the 
very noblest specimens of humanity, in mental and bodily 
stature, that tlie world has ever witnessed. The Indi- 
ans were taught to be insolent by the fears and feehlencss o 
the whites. They were flattered by fine words, by rich pre- 
sents^ ahA abundance of deference, until the ignorant savage^ 
but a single degree above tlie brute — who until then, hadoover 
been sure of his porridge for more than a day ahead— took airs 
ugon himself and became one of the most conceited and arro- 
gant lords in creation. The colonists grew wiser a« they 
grew stronger ; but the evil was already done, and we are reap- 
ing some of the bitter fruits, at this day, pf seed unwisely 
sown in that. It may be that we shall yet see the experim^ut 
tried fairly.” 

" Ah, indeed — where ?” 

“In Mexico — by the Texians. Let the vain, capricious, 
'gnorapt, and dastardly wretches who occupy and spoil the 
face and fortunes of the former country, persevere] in pressing 
war ui>on those sturdy adventurers, audthpir doom is written. 
1/mr it may be the sword— I hop^ it may be the mUder fate 
of bondage and subjectiom Such » fate would savpi a^d 
raise them finally to a far higher condition than they have 
ever beCpre enjoyed. Thirty thousand Texians, each with hm 
horse apd rifle, would spop make thomselvei masters of the 
city of Mopte^tuma, ^d then may a^cu see the experiment 
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triad iipc»i ^ scale snl&eieatly axiezisive ta make i| %,Sui om^ 
Bi^t your Ix^n studa^t^ drawa ^om 

SHsquehannAh’s farthest springs/^ 

aad sent ta CiMn^ridge, wonld present yon with sonifr inch 
moral piclure as that of the prisoner described by BtefiMk 
His chief employ men t> day by day, would consist in notching 
upon hia sticky the undeviating record of his dnii^ sitibring* 
It would be to him an experiment almost as full of torlm# as 
that of the Scottish Boot, the Spanish Thumb-so*sw-riOr any 
of these bappj' devices of ancient days, for impressing pleasant 
principles upon the mind, by impressing unpleasant feelings 
upon the thews, joints and sinews. 1 wish that some of our 
writers, familiar with mental analysis, would make tins poett 
of Freneau, the subject of a story. I think it would yield 
admirable material. To develops the thoughts and feelinga of 
on Indian boy, taken from his people, ere yet he hatT formed 
such a knowledge of them, or of others, aa to have begun to 
discuss or to compare their diderence — fellow him to a col- 
lege such as that of Princeton or Cauferidge — watch him 
within its walls — amid the crowd, but not of it — watch him 
within himself while all others are looking into him, or try- 
ing to do so — surrounded by active, sharp-witted lad of the 
Anglo-Norman race ; xindergoing an hourly repeated series of 
moral spasms, as he bears them wantonly or thoughtlessly 
dwell upon the wild and ignorant people from whom be is 
chosen ; — ^listening, though without seeming to listen, to thetr 
crude pseculations upop the great problem which is to be 
solved only by seeing how >vell he can endure his spasms, and 
what use he can make of his philosophy if he survives ib— 
then, when the toils of study and the tedious restraints and 
troubles of prayer and recitation are got over, to behold and 
describe the joy with which the happy wretch dings hy hts 
fetters, wlien he is, dismissed from those walls which have 
witnessed his tortures— even supposing him to remauPI (which 
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if T«i7tmlikely>)tiiiiil Ids course of study is pronotmced to 
be complete ! With what enrioiis pleasure will he stop in the 
shadow of the first deep forest, to tear from his limbs those 
garments which make him seem unlike his people ! How 
quick will be the beating at his heart as he endeavours to dis- 
pose about his shoulders the blanket robe in the manner in 
which it m worn by the chief warrior of his tribe I With 
what keen effort— should he have had any previous knowledge 
of his kindred — ^will he seek to compel his memory to restore 
every, the slighest, custom or peculiarity which distinguished 
them when his eyes were first withdrawn from the parental 
tribe ; and how closely will he imitate their indomitable pride 
and lolly, cold, superiority of look and gesture, as at evening 
ha enters the native hamlet, and takes his seat in silence at the 
door of fhe Council House, waiting, without a word, for the 
summon of the Elders T* 

Quite a picture, I think with you, that in good hands, 
such a subject would prove a very noble one.” 

** But the story would not finish here. Supposing all this to 
have taken place, jukt as we are told it did — ^supposing the 
boy to have graduated at the college, and to have flung away 
the distinction — ^to have returned, as has been described, to 
his savage costume — ^to the homes and habits of his x>eople . 
— ^it is not so clear that he will fling away all the lessons of 
wisdom, all the knowledge of facts, which he will have ac- 
quired for the tuition of the superior race. A natural instinct, 
which is above all lessons, must be complied wifh ; but tins 
done— 4UDd whW the first tumults of his blood have subsided, 
which led him to defeat the more immediate otgect of his so- 
cial traimng— there will be a gradual resumption of the edu- 
cational Influence in Ibis mind, and his intellectual habits will 
begin to exercise themselves anew. They will he provoked 
necessarily to this exercise by what he beholds around him. 
fie will begin to perceive, in its true aspects, the wretdied- 
nesstjf fhat hunter-state, which, sun'^^red at a distance, ap- 
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peared only the emlx^dlmeiit of stoical heroism and the most^ 
elevated pride. He will see a&d lament the squalid povavty 
of his people ; which, his first lessons in civilization mnst 
have shown him, is due only to .the mode of life and pursuits 
in which they are engaged. Their beastly intoxication will 
offend his tastesr-their superstition and ignorance — ^the cir« 
cnmscribed limits of their capacity forjudging of things and 
relations beyond the life of the bird or beast of prey — ^will 
awaken in him a sense of shame when he feels that they are 
his kindred. The insecurity of their liberties will awaken his 
fears, for he will instantly see that the great body of the peo- 
ple in every aboriginal nation are the veriest slaves in the world ; 
and the degrading exhibitions which they make in their filth 
and drunkenness, which reduce the roan to a loathsomeness 
of aspect which is never reached by the vilest beast which he 
hunts or scourges, will be beheld by the Indian student in 
very lively contrast with all that has met his eyes daring that 
novitiate among the white sages, the processes of which have 
been to him so huiniliating and painful. His memory reverts 
to that period with feelings of reconciliation. The torture is 
over, and the remembrance of former pain, endured with 
manly fortitude, is comparatively a pleasure. A necessary 
reaction in his mind takes place ; and agreeably to the laws of 
nature, what will, and what should follow, but that he will 
seek to become the tutor and the reformer of , his people? 
They themselves will tacitly raise him from this position, for 
the man of the forest will defer even to the negro who has 
been educated by the white man. He will tr^ to teach them 
habits of greater method and industry—he will overthrow t|be 
altars of their false gods— he will seek to bind the wander- 
ing tribes together under one head and th one nation-— he will 
prescribe uniform laws of government He will succeed in 
somethings— be will fail in others ; he will offend the pride 
of the self-conceited and the mnlish— the priesthood will be 
the first to declare against him— and he will be mnrdfied 
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he ?scf|i^s this, fate, he will yet, most likely, perish from mor- 
tihcatioip^ uadeT (ailure, or, in consequence of thof^ mental 
strifes whiph spring from that divided allegiance bet'Ufepnthe 
fec^ingfi^ thonging to the savage, and those which have had 
their origin ip his Christian schoola-^thoae natural strifes be- 
tween the acquisition of civilizatiou on the one hepd, and 
those instinct tendencies of the blood which distinguish hfe 
connection with the inferior race. In this conflict, he will at 
lengthy when tlie enthusiasm of his youthful zeal haa become 
chilled by frequent and unexpected defeat, felter, and flpaUy 
fail. But will there be nothing done for the people ? Who can 
say ? I believe that no seed falls witliout pj?ofi;t by the 
way-sldp. Bvep if the truth produces no immediate fruits 
it ferais a moral mauure which fertilizes the other wise 
barren heart, in preparation for the more favourable season. 
The Indian student may fail, as his teachers did, in re- 
alizing the object for which he has striven ; and this sort of 
failure, 1%^ by the way, one of the most ordinary of human al-* 
lotment. The desire of man’s heart, by an especial Provir 
dcmce, that always wills lum to act for the future, generally 
aim at something* far beyond his own powers of performance. 
But the labour has not, been taken in vain, in the progress of 
successive ages, which has achieved even a small part of its 
legitimate purposes. T'he Indian student has done for his peo- 
ple much more than the white man achieves ordinarily for his 
generation, if he has only secured to their use a single truth 
which they hne#* not before — if he has overthrown (mly one of 
their felsn gods — if he has smitten off the snaky head oi only 
one of fheir supprstious pi'ejudices. If be has added to their 
fields ql corn a field of millet, he has induced one farther phy- 
sical step towards moral improvement. Nay, if them be no 
other result, the very deference which they have all paid him, 
ns the r/cne? of^e white nmn, will be a something gained of no^ 
lit% importaime, towards inducinf their more ready, though 
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CHAPTER IL 

I 4 M a(i^4 my reader will sulfer quite im naucb under 
tl4a 4i9eueuion, did wy excellent companion, Colwl 
But hft is not to supiipae that all tke view#, here ^- 
p^:e38ed> vejre qttered consecutively, as they are above set 
doMfn* \ have simply condensed, for more easy comprehen- 
sion, the amount of a conversation which lusted some two 
hours. I may add, that, at the close, we discovered, as is 
vevy often the case among disputants, there was very little 
substantial difference between us* Our dispute, if any, waa 
rather verbal than philosophical. On the subject of his ex- 
periment, however, Culociel Harris fancied, that, in employing 
some forty or fifty of the Indians, of both sexes, he h^d. 
brought together a community sufficiently large for the pur- 
poses of a fair experiment. Still, 1 thought that the argument 
remained untouched. They were not subordinate ; they wero 
not subdued i they could still exercise a free and absolute will, 
in despite of authority and rea.son. Ht? could resort to no me- 
thod for compelling their obedience ; and we know pretty well 
what w'ill result — even among white men — from ttie option of 
vagrancy. 

<‘BuV* 1 urged, ^^evenif the objections which I have statedf 
fail of defeating your scheme, there is yet another agent 
defea?; working against it, in the presence of these elderly 
Indians, who do not join in the labour, and yet,, according tA 
your own showing, still prowl in waiting to »uat; 0 h from tlm 
hands of the industrious all the finits of their toil, Tiio na- 
tural effect of this will be to discftorage tho industry of those 
who work ; fur, unless the labourer is permitted to enjoy a 
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fair proportion oi the fraita of his labour, it is morally impossi* 
ble that he should long continue it.” 

, Our conference was interrupted by the appearance of the la- 
bourers, Indians and Negroes, who now began to come in, 
bringing with them the cotton which they had severally ga- 
thered during the day. This was accumulated in the court- 
yard, before the dwelling ; each Indian, manor woman, stand- 
ing beside the bag or basket which contained the proofs of his 
industry. You may readily suppose, tliat, after the dialogue 
and discussion which is partially reported above, I felt no 
little interest in observing the proceedings. The parties present 
were quite numerous. I put the negroes out of the question, 
though they were still to be seen, lingering in the background, 
grinning spectators of the scene. The number of Indians, 
men and women, who had that day been engaged in picking, 
was tliirty-nine. Of these, twenty-six were females j riiree, 
only, might be accounted men, and ten were boys — ^none over 
sixteen. Of the females the number of elderly and young 
women was nearly equal. Of the men, one was very old and 
infirm ; a second of middle age, who appeared to be something 
of an idiot ; while the third, whom I regarded for this reason 
with more consideration and interest than all J;he party beside, 
was one of the most noble specimens of physical manhood that 
my eyes had evef beheld. He was fully six feet three inches 
in height, slender but muscular in the extreme. He possessed 
a clear, upright, open, generous cast of countenance, as ut- 
terly unlike that sullen, suspicious expression 6f the ordinary 
Indian face, as you can possibly imagine. Good nature and 
good sense were the predominant characteristics of his fea- 
tures, and — which is quite as unusual with Indians when in 
the pvesmice of sta^angers—he laughed and jested with all the 
meny, nnrestrainable vivacity of a youth of Anglo-Saxon 
breed* How was it that so noble a specimen of manhood 
consented to herd with the woman and the weak of his tribe. 
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iti deficending to the mean labours which the wairiofii wei^ 
accustomed to despise ? 

** He must either be a fellow of great senso^ or he must be a 
coward. He is degraded.” 

Such was my conclusicn. The answer of Colonel Harris 
was immediate. 

He is a fellow of good sense, and very far from being a 
coward. He is one of the best Choctaws thaf I know,” 

A man, then, to be a leader of his people. It is a singular 
proof of good sense and great mental flexibility, to find an 
Indian, who is courageous, voluntarily assuming tasks which 
are held to be degrading among the hunters. What is 
name ?” 

His proper name is Oakatibbe ; but that by which he is 
generally known among us — ^his English name-^'is Slim Samp- 
son, a name which he gets on the score of bis superior strength 
and great slenderness. The latter name, in ordinary use, has 
completely superseded the former, even among his own peo- 
ple. It may be remarked, by the way, as another proof of the 
tacit deference of the inferior to the superior people, that most 
Indians prefer to use the names given by the whites to those 
of their own language. There are very few among them who 
will not contrive, after d short intimacy with white men, to 
get some epithet — ^which is not always a complimentary one — 
but which they cling to as tenaciously as they would to some 
far more valuable possession.” 

This little dialogue was whispered daring the stir which 
followed the first arrival of the labourers. We had no 
tonity for more. 

The rest of the Indians were in no respect remarkable. 
There vrete some eight or ten women, and perhaps as many 
men, who did not engage in the toils of their companions, 
though they did not seem the less interested in the result. 
These, I noted, were all, in greater or less degree, elderly per- 
sons. One was full eighty jrears old, and a strange fact for 
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one eo wns the most eonlirmed drunkard of the 

tribe. When ttie cotton pickers advanced ^ith their (fE^kets, 
the 'h«ngor8*on drew nigh also, deeply engrossed with the 
prospect of reaping the gains from that industry which they 
had no mood to emulate. These, however, were very mp- 
deratCj in most cases. Where a negro woman picked %>m one 
to twp hundred weight of cotUm, per diem^ the Indian woman, 
at the utmost, gathered sixty-hve ; and thp general average 
among them, did not much exceed forty-five. Slim Sampson’s 
basket weighed eighty-six pounds — an amount considerably 
greater than any of the rest — and Colonel Harris assured me, 
t^t his average during the week had been, at no time, much 
below this quantity. 

The proceedings had gone on without interruption or annoy- 
ance for the space of half an hour. Colonel Hams had himself 
weighed every basket with scrupulous nicety, and recorded 
the several weights opposite to the name of the picker, in a 
little memorandum book which he kept exclusively for this 
purpose ; and it was amusing too see with what pleasurable 
curiosity, the Indians, men and women, watched the record 
which stated their several accounts. The whole labour of the 
week was to be settled Ibr that night (ir^uturday), and hence 
the unusual gathering of tuosc whose only purpose iu h^ng 
present) was to grasp at the 8i)oil8. 

these hawks was one middle-aged ludiaxv— stern, 
sulky fellow, of considerable size and strength — ^whose skin 
w'as even then full of licpior, which contributing to the usual 
infS^ce of his character, made him at times very troubkaome. 
He had more than once, during the proceedings, 
tweeu Colonel Harris and his cmploj^ 0 e$, in such a mmim us to 
'X>rovoihUj in the mind of that gentleman, no small degeee of ir- 
ritatiem* The l^lish name of this Indian, was Loblolly Jack* 
Loblolly J[ack had a treble motive for being present and con- 
spicuous. He bad awoog the labourers, a wifis apd two daagh” 
tera. When haiketa oC these were bfoii|dlt:te be w#ighed> 
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he could fiQ longer be kept in the beckground, butj leBolatel^ 
bel^re the rest, be handled basket, book and 
steeb'ards |n tum, uttered his suspicions of foul iMy^ and in* 
sisted upon a close examination of every movement which was 
niade by tbs proprietor. In this maxmer, he made it veiy diff^ 
hcult for him to proceed in his duties ; and his conduct, to do 
the Indians justice, seemed quite as annoying to them os to 
Colonel Harris. The wife frequently expostulated with him, in 
rather bolder language than an Indian squaw is apt to use to 
lier lisgO lord ; wliile fciiim Sampson, after a few words of re- 
proach, expressed in Choctaw, concluded by tailing liim in 
plain English, that he was a rascal dog.*’ He seemed thg 
only one among them who had no fear of the intruder. Lob- 
lolly Jack answered in similar terms, and Slim Sampson, clear- 
ing the baskets at a single bound, confronted him with a show 
of fight, and a direct challenge to it, on the spot where they 
stood. The otlier seemed no ways loth. He recoiled a pace, 
drew his knife-^a sufficient signal for Slim Sampson to get bis 
own in readiness — and, thus opposed, they stood, glaring upon 
each other with eyes of the most determined expression of 
roalignify* A moment more — an additional word of provocatioii 
from either — and blows must have taken place. But Colonel 
Harrie, a man of great firmness, put himself between them, and 
calling to one of his negroes, hade him brigg out from the 
house bis douhle-bannled gun. 

f^.Now,** aaid he, "my good fellows, the first man of you 
that lifts his hand to strike. I’ll shoot him down ; so look to 
it. Slim Sampson, go back to your basket, and don’t meddb 
in this busiaess. Don’t you suppose that Tm man enough to 
keep Loblolly Jack in order? You shall see.” 

it is not difficult for a determined white man to keep an 
Indian in subordination, so long as lioth of them are sober. A 
few words ii|0|e convince Loblolly Jaak who bad not yet 
rmUmi the iwdclesf stage in drunkenness^ that his wiser 

emm «•* ** ***• 
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etorra sabsided itlmost as soddenly as it had been raised; and 
Colonel Harris resumed bis occupation. Still, the Indian who 
had proved so troublesome before, continued his annoyances, 
tbougtb in a manner somewhat less audacious. His last pro- 
ceeding was to get as nigh as he could to the basket which 
was about to be weighed — ^his wife’s basket — and, with the 
end of a stick, adroitly introduced into some little hole, he 
contrived to press the basket downwards, and thus to add so 
much to the weight of the cotton, that his squaw promised to 
bear off the palm of victory in that day’s picking. Nobody 
saw the use to which the stick was put, and for a few mo- 
ments no one suspected it. Had the cunning fellow been 
more moderate, he might have succeeded in his attempt upon 
the steelyards; but his pressure increased with every ap- 
proach which was made to a determination of the weight, and 
while all was wondering that so small a basket should be so 
heavy, Slim Sampson discovered and pointed out the trick to 
Colonel Harris, who suddenly snatching the stick from the grasp 
of the Indian, was about to lay it over his head. But this my 
expostulation prevented ; and, after some delay, the proceed- 
ings were finally ended ; but in such a manner as to make my 
friend somewhat more doubtful than he had been before, on 
the subject of his experiment. He J^d off their accounts, 
some in cloths and calicoes, of which he had provided a small 
BUpjfiy for tins puri)08e ; but the greater number, under the 
evil influence of the idle and the elder, demanded and received 
their pay in mone>\ 


CHAPTER III. 

It was probably about ten o’clock that evenii^. We had 
finished supper, and Col. H* and myself had resnmed the sub- 
ject upon which we had been previously engaged. But the 
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diflcussion was languid, and both of us wera unquestionably 
lapsing into that state, when each readily receives an apology 
for retiring for the night, when we were startled from our 
drowsy tendencies by a wild and terrible cry, such as made 
mo thrill instinctively with the conviction that something ter« 
riblc had taken place. We started instantly to our feet, and 
threw open the door. The cry was more distinct and 
piercing, and its painful character could not be mistaken. It 
was a cry of death — of sudden terror, and great and angry 
excitement. Many voices were mingled together^some ex* 
pressive of fury, some of fear, and many of lamentation. The 
tones which finally prevailed over, and continued long after 
all others had subsided, were those of w'onien. 

These sounds come from the shop of that trader. These 
rascally Choctaws are drunk and fighting, and ten to one but 
somebody is killed among them!’* was the exclamation of 
Col. H. ** These sounds are familiar to me. I have heard 
them once before. They signify murder. It is a peculiar, 
whoop which the Indians have, to denote the shedding of 
blood — to show that a crime has been committed.** 

The words had scarcely been uttered, before Slim Sampson 
came suddenly out into the road, and joined us at the door. 
Col. II. instantly asked him to enter, which he did. When he 
came fully into the light, we discovered that be had been 
drinking. His eyes bore sufficiert testimony to the fact, 
though his drunkenness seemed to have subsided into some* 
thing like 8tQiK)r. His Jooks were heavy, rather than calm. 
He said nothing, but drew nigh to the fireplace, and seated 
himself upon one comer of the hearth. 1 now discovered that 
bis hands and hunting shirit were stained with blood. His 
eyes beheld the bloody tokens at the same time, and ho turned 
Ilia ban I curiously over, and examined it by the fire*Iight. 

Kamel,** said he, in broken English, me is one dog fool !** 
" How, Sampson 

drunk— me light— me kill Loblolly Jack! Look yal 
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Dis blot>d ’pon llj]jr haadd. ’fia Lobldliy lack blo^d! i!c 
dead ! 1 atick him wid iih kdife !*’ 

im|>d8aibi^ ! What made ym do it r* 

" Ma driitik ! Ma ddg fodl ! — Drink whiskey at liqudt shop 
—hah ihdtiey— bdy Whiakey— drank borae> arid Ldbiolly Jack 
flbad !** 

ThU Waa the idhstaribe of thb atoiy^ Which Was bonlirtribd a 
few Bibirients atter, by ilie appfetiranfce df sei^feral othelr Iii- 
diaria> the frienda of the two parties. J’roiri thfesb it appeared 
that all df them had beeii drinking, at the shop of Ligbn, the 
White man; that, Whett heated with liipior, both Loblolly 
Jafck arid ^ith BampsOn had, as with onfe accord, resumed the 
strife which had bden arrested by the prompt interference of 
Col. H. ; that* frotti words they had got to blows; and the for- 
mer had failed, fatally htitt,by a single stroke from the Other’s 
hand and knife. 

The Iridian law, like that of the itObreWs, is eye fdr eye, 
tooth Ibr tooth, life ibr Hie. Tlio fate of Sliin Sampan Whs 
otdained. He was to die on the morrow. Tlrih wail well 
understood by himself as by all the rest. The Wotlnd of Lob- 
lolly Jack had proved tnortal. He was already dead ; and it 
waft atrrinked atnottg the patties that Bhm Sampsott was to 
remain that riiffht, if jjermitted, at the house of Col. H., and 
to come forth at early sunrise to execution. Col. H. declared 
Ida wUlingnetw that the crimiilal should remain in his house ; 
but, at the sahie time, disclaimed all responsibility in the 
bttsifteftft ; and assured the old chief, whdse name was Rising 
Bmoke,** that hb would not be ariswetable fbr his aj^ieaittnce. 

“ lie wori’t rtin,” said the other, indiifbrently. 

“ Bat you Will not Jmt a watch Over him— 1 Will not buffer 
more Hklm trie One to sleep in my horise. 

The oM repeated hfft assurance that ^m Satripsoii 
would not itfek to dy. Hd guard Was to be ptioed over him* 
He was expected to remain quiet, andcoiiia fertit fb ek^utioa 
at the hemr i^poltilbd. 
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He got for dead>*’ contltitied Kiting Smoke—*' he know 
the law. lie M-ill come and dead like a man. Oakatibbe got 
big heart ” Every word which the old fellow uttered went 
to mine. 

What an eulogy was this upon Indian inflexibility ! What 
confidence in the paHsivc obedience of the warrior! After a 
little farther dialogue, they departed, — ^friends and enemies — 
and the unfortunate criminal was left with us alonfe. He still 
maintained his seat upon the hearth. His muscles were com- 
posed and calm — ^not rigid. His thoughts, however, were 
evidently busy ; and, once or f wme, I could see that his head 
was moved slowly from side to side, with an expression of 
mournful self-abandonnwiit. I w'atched every movement and 
look with the deepest interest, while C’ul. II. with a coneeni 
necessarily deeper than my ow n, spoke with him freely, on 
the subject of his crime. It was, in fact, because of the af- 
fair of Col. n. that the unlucky deed w as committed. It was 
true, that, for this, tlu? latter gentleman was in no wise res- 
ponsible ; but that did not lessen, materiully, the pain which 
he felt at having, how^o^er unwittingly, occasioned it. He 
spoke with the Indian in such terms oijscondulence as con- 
ventioiial usage among ns has determined to bi? the most pro- 
per. He profTerrd to buy off the friends and relatives of the 
deceased, if the offence could be commuted for money. The 
poor fellow was very graieful, but at the same time, told hlM 
that the attempt was useless. — The tribe had never been 
known to permit such a thing, and (he friends of Loblolly 
Jock were too much Itis eriemitjs, to coiiHciit to any cotatnuta- , 
tion of the penalty. 

Col. H., however, was unsatisfied, and determined to try 
the experiment. The notion had only suggested itself to bini 
after the departure of the Indians. He readily e(m|eetnred 
wha^ he should find them, and we immediately set off for the 
grogshop of lagon. This was little more than a 'imrier of a 
mile fnnn the plantation. When we reached it> wd Ibimd . 
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the Indiajis, fetterall}^, in the worst possible condition to be 
treated with. They were, most of them, in the last stages of 
intoxication. The dead body of the murdered man was 
stretched out in the piazza, or gallery, half covered with a 
hear-skin. The breast was bare — a broad, bold, manly bosom 
•—and the w'ound, a deep harrow gash, aroond which the 
blood stood, clotted, in thick, frothy masses. The nearer re- 
lations of the deceased, were perhaps the most drunk of the 
assembly. Their grief necessarily entitled them to the greatest 
share of consolation, and this took the form of whiskey. Their 
love of excess, and the means of indulgence, encouraged us 
with the hope that their vengeance might be bought off with- 
out much difficulty, but wO soon found ourselves very much 
deceived. Every effort, every offer, proved fruitless: and 
after vainly exhausting every art and argument, old Kising 
Smoke drew us aside to tell us that the thing was impossible. 

*'Oakatibbe hab for die, and no use for talk. De law is 
make for Oakatibbe, and Loblolly Jack, and me, Rising Smoke, 
and all, just the same. Oakatibbe will dead to-morrow ** 

With sad hearts we left the maudlin and miserable assem- 
bly. When we retiyned, we found Slim Sampson employed 
in carving with his knife upon the handle of his tomahawk. 
In the space thus made, he introduced a small bit of flattened 
silver, which seemed to have been used for a like purpose on 
some previous occasion. It was rudely shaped like a bird, 
and was probably one of those trifling ornaments which 
usually decorate the stocks of rifle and shot-gun. I looked 
with increasing concern upon hiiif countenance. What could 
a spectator— one^nacquain ted with the circumstances — have 
met with there f Nothing, surely, of that awful event which 
had just taken place, and of that doom which now seemed so 
certidnly to await him. He betrayed no sort of interest in 
our mission. . His look and manner denoted lus own per^t 
convicik>n of its ; and when we told him what had 

talEen place, be ueithmr answered nor looked up. 



It would be difficult to describe my feelisfS Slid of 
my companion. The more we reflected upon the adbir# the 
more painful and oppressive did our thoughts become. A pain^ 
little short of horror, coupled itself with every emotion. Wo 
left the Indian still beside the Are. He had begun a lour 
chanting song just before we retired, in his own language, 
which was meant as a narrative of the chief mnts of hts life« 
llie death song— for such it was— is neither more nor loss 
than a recital of those deeds which it wiU be creditable to a 
son or a relative to remember. In this way the valour of their 
great men, and the leading events m their history^ are trans« 
niitted through successive ages. He was evidently refreshing 
Ilia own memory in preparation for the morrow. He was 
arranging the narrative of the past, m proper form fbr the ac- 
ceptance of the future. 

We did not choose to disturb him in this vocation, and re- 
tired. When we had got to our chamber|H.,wlto already had 
one boot off, estdaimed suddenly— Look you, ^is fellow 
ought not to perish in this manner. We ahould make an edibrt 
to save him. We must save him !” 

“ What will you do ^ 

Come — ^let us go back and try and urge him to flight. He 
can escape easily while all these fellows drunk. He ahali 
have my best horse for the purpose.” 

We returned to the ajmrtment. 

"Slim Sampson.” 

" Kumel I” was the aidm reply. 

" There's no sense in your Staying here to be 

" Uugh was the only answer, but^ an asaentiug tone. 

" You’re not a bad fellow— you didn’t gpn to kill Lobldly 
Jack— it’s very hard that yon should djlj j^^^ jvhat yon didn’t 
wish to do. , You’re Joo young to 
many years to live. You ought to 
have sfns like yourself; and ftere’s a grJ|y|eal bap|||toiit 
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in tbii wotld, if k matt only kimws where to look for it. But 
a man that*# dead ia of no nae to himself, or to his friends, or 
Ilia enemio#. Why dtonld yon die— why ^onld you be shot ?'* 

«Eh?” 

** Hear me ; your fieople are all drunk at Ligou’s — blind 
drunk— deaf dmnk — they can neither see nor hear. They 
won’t get iober till morning — perhaps not then. You’ve been 
acroflM the Mlaaiwiippi, hhv’nt you ? You know the way ?” 

The reply was affirmative. 

** Many Chodtaws live over the Miaaiasippi now — on the 
Bed Kiver, and fkr beyond, to the Bed Hilla. Go to them— 
they will take you by the hand— they will give you one of 
their danghtera to wife— they will love you — they will make 
you a ehief. Fly, Sampson, fly to them — you ahall have one 
of my lioraea, and before daylight yon will be down the coun- 
try, among the white people, and fkr from your enemies — Go, 
my good fellow, it would be a great pity that *bo brave a man 
ahould die.” 

tliia waa the aubatance of my friend’s exhortation. It was 
put into every shape, and addressed to every fear, hope*, or 
passion which might possibly have influence over the human 
bosom. A itrobg conflict took place in the mind of the Indian, 
the outward mgna di which were not wholly siippressible. He 
started to his feet, trod the floor hurriedly, and there was a 
tremulous quickness in the movement of his eyes, and a dila- 
tion of their orbs, which amply denoted the extent of his emo- 
tion. He turned suddenly upon na, when H. had finished 
speaking, attd replied in language very nearly like the fol- 
lowing: — 

I love the whites — 1 was always a friend to the whites, i 
bidleve I love their laws better than my own. Loblolly Jack 
laughed at me because I loved the white#, and wanted our 
people to live like them. But I am of no use now. I can 
love ^em QO more. My peoffle tray that I must die. How 
cani livef” 
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Such wa« the purport of hie answer. The meattiEg of it 
was simple. He was not unwilling to avail himself of the 
suggestions of my friend— to dy— to live— hut be could not 
divest himself of that habitual deference to those laws to 
which he had given implicit reverence from the begsiuiiiig. 
C ustom is the superior tyrant of all savage nations. 

To embolden him on this subject was now the joint object 
of Col. II. and myself. We spared no aigument to convince 
him that he ought to dy. It was something in divour of 
our object that the Indian regards the white man ns so in- 
finitely his superior; and, in the case of Slim Sampson^ we 
w ere assisted by his own mclinations in favour of those cus* 
toms of the whites, which he had already in part begun to 
adopt. We discussed for his benefit that which may be con- 
sidered one of the leading elements in civil itation-^he duty 
of saving and keeping life as long as ^e can— insisted upon 
tho morality of dying from any punishment w’hich would de* 
prive UH of it ; and at length had the satisfaction of seeing 
him convinced . He yielded to our arguments and soMcitationSi 
accepted the horse, w hich he promised voluntarily to Ibd 
some early means to return, and, with a sigh— perha|is one of 
tlie first proofs of that change of feeling and of principk 
which lie had just shown, he declared his intentsim to take 
the rued instantly. 

“ Go to bed, Kumel. Your horse will come back.” Vfo 
n tired, and a few moments after heard him leave the house. 

1 am sure tliat both of ns felt a degree of light-hearlediieitt 
which scarcely any other event could have produced. We 
could not sleep, how^ever. For myself I answer— it was ak 
most dawn before 1 fell into an uncertain slumber, filled with 
visions of sca^ng Indians— the stark corse of Loblolly lack 
being the conigncttous object, and Slim Sampsoo slmi^ up 
for eaneution. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Neither Col. H. nor myself arose at a very early hour. Our 
first l^onghts and feelings at waking were those of exultation. 
We pgoiced that we had been instmmental in saving from an 
ignomintous death, a fellow creature, and one who seemed so 
worthy, in so many respects. Our exaltation was not a little 
increased, as we reflected on the disappointment of his ene- 
mies; and we enjoyed a hearty laugh together, as we talked 
over the matter while putting on our clothes. When we 
looked from the window the area in front of the house wfis 
covered with Indians. They sat, or stood, or walked, all 
around the dwelling. The hour appointed for the delivery of 
Slim Sampson had passed, yet they betrayed no emotion. We 
fancied, however, that we could discern in the countenances 
of most among them, the sentiment of friendship or hostility 
for the criminal, by which they were severally governed. A 
dark, fiery look of exultation — grim anticipation of delight — 
was evident in the faces of his enemies ; while, among his 
friends, men and women, a subdued concern and humbling 
sadness, were the prevailing traits of expression. 

But when we went below to meet them — ^when it became 
known that the murderer had fled, taking with him the best 
horse of the proprietor, the outbreak was tremendous. A 
terrible yell went up from the party devoted to Loblolly Jack ; 
while the friends and rclativiw of Slim Sampson at once sprang 
to their weapons, and put themselves in an attitude of defencp. 
We had not foreseen the effects of our interposition and ad- 
vice. We did not know, or recollect, ^at the nearest connec* 
tion of the criminal, among the Indian tribes, in the event of 
his escape, would be required to sufibr in his place ; and this, 
by the way, is the grand source of that aecnrity whlcli they 
felt the night before, that flight would not be attempted by 
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the dedtined victim* The aspect of afTalra looked iqoally* 
Already was the bow b«it and the tomahawk lifted. Aiieady 
had the imrties separated^ each agoing to his own side> and 
ranging himself in front of some one opponent. The women 
sunk rapidly into the rear, and provided themselves with 
biJh'ts or fence rails, as they occurred to their hands ; while 
little brats of boys, ten and twelve years old, kept np a con- 
tinual flbrill clamour, brandishing aloft their tiny bows and 
which were only powerful against the lapwing and 
the sparrow. In political phrase, great crisis was at 
hand.” The steal thier chiefs and leaders of both sides, liad 
sunk from sight, behind the trees or houses, in order to avail 
themselves of all the arts of Indian strategy. Eveiy thing 
promised a sudden and stem conflict. At the first show of 
commotion, Col II. had armed himself. I had been well pro- 
\'ided with pistols and bowie knile, before leaving home ; and, 
apprehending the worst, we yet took our places as peace- 
makers, between the contending parties. 

It is highly probable that all our inter|)OSLtion would have 
been fruitless to prevent their coUitiou ; and, though our posi- 
tion certainly delayed the progress of the quarrel, yet all wa 
could havehoj)ed to effect by our interference would have bean 
the removed of the combatants to a more remote battle ground. 
But a circumstance that surprised and disappointed us all, 
took place, to settle the strife for ever, and to reconcile the 
parties without any resort to blows. While the turmoil was 
at the liighest, and we had despaired of doing any thing to 
prevent bloodshed, tlie tramp ot% fast galloping horse waa 
heard in the woods, and the next moment the steed of Col. 
made bis appearance, covered with foam, 8Iim Sampson on 
bis back, and still driven by the lash of his rider at the top of 
his speed. He leaped the enclosure, and was drawn up still 
quivering in evtry limb, in the area between the opposing In- 
dians. The countenance of the noble fellow told bis story. 
His heart had smitten him by continual reproaches, at the 
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adoptida of a conduct imkiiowa in hia nation ; and winch aU 
its hei«ditary opinions bad made cowardly and infamous. 
Besides^ he remembered the penalties which, in consequence 
of his digrht^mnst fhll heaf^ upon bis people. Life ww sweet 
to him — ^very sweet! IIo had the promise of many bright 
years before bhn. His mind was fall of honourable and— 
apeakiiig in comparative phrase — lofty purpcwes, for the im- 
IHFOvement of himself and nation. We have already sought to 
show that, by his conduct, he had taken one large step in re- 
sistance to the tyrannous usages of custom, in order to intro- 
duce ibe elements of civilization among his people. But he 
could not withstand the reproaches of a conscience formed 
upon principles which Ms own genius was not equal to over- 
throw. Hit thoughts, daring his- flight, must have been of a 
very humbling character ; but his feature now denoted only 
pride, exultation and a spirit strengthened by resignation 
against tlie worst. By bis flight and subsequent return, he 
had, in fact, exhibited a more lively spectacle of moral firm- 
ness, than would have been displayed by bis simple submis- 
ston in remaining. He seemed to feel this. It looked out 
from his soul in every movement of his body. He leaped from 
Ms horse, exclaiming, while he slapped his breast with his 
opm palm : 

** Oakatibhe beard the voice of a chief, that said he must 
die. Let the chief look here — Oakatibbc is come. 

A shout went up firom both parties. The signs of strife dis- 
appeared. The language of the crowd was no longer that of 
^reatemng and violence. A was understood ^at there would 
be no resistance in behalf of the condemned. Col. H. and my- 
seU, wsfO ho^ moritfled and disappointed. Thoogh the re- 
turn of Bim Sampson, had obviously prevented a oombat a 
€mir0m^f in wh'udi a dozen or more might have been slain, 
still we coahl not but regret ^ event. The life of such a 
fellow seemed to bofh us, to be wor^ the lives of any hun- 
dred of Ms people. 
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Nerer did man carry himieif with more iimple nohlaiMNi|* 
He was at once aarrounded by hit friends and relatives^ The 
hostile party, from whom the executioners were to be drawn* 
stood looking on at some little #itance* the very picturea of 
patience* Inhere was no sort of deposition manifested among 
them, fa hurry the proceedings. Though exulting iu ^ pros* 
l^ect of soon shedding the blood of one whom they esteemed an 
enemy, yet all was dignijSed composure and forbearance. The 
signs of exultation wliere no where to be seen. Meanwhile, a 
conversatiou W'as carried on in low, soft accents, unmarked by 
physical action of any kind, between the condemned and two 
other Indians. One of these was the unhappy mother of the 
criminal — the other was his uncle. They rather listened to his 
remarks, than made any of their own. The dialogue was con« 
ducted in their own language. After a while this ceased, and 
he made u signal which seemed tt> lx; felt, rather than under- 
stood, by all the Indians, friends and enemies. All of them 
started into instant intelligence. It was a sign that he was 
ready tor the final proce<Miings. He rose to his feet and they 
surrounded him. The groans of the old woman, hit mother, 
were now distinctly audible, and she was led away by the 
uncle, who, placing her among the other women, retiimed to 
the condemned, beside whom he now took his place. Cd. 
II. and myself, also, drew nigh. ti$eeing us, Oakatibbd simply 
said, with a smile: 

All, kuniel, you see liduu man ainT strong like white 
man !’’ 

Col. il. answered with emoti<m. 

1 would have saved you, Bampson.’* 

« Oakatibbe hab for dead said the worthy fellow, with 
anotlier, but a very wretched smile. 

His firxunces was unabated. A prooetmon was formed, 
which was headed by three sturdy fellows, carrying tlieir 
rites conspicuously upon their shoulders. These were the aj>- 
pointed executioners, and w«re all near relativ<»i of the man 
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who had been alain. There was no mercy in their looks- 
Oakatibbe followed immediately after these. He seemed 
pleased that we should accompany^him to the place of execu* 
tion. Our way lay through a long avenue of stunted pines, 
which conducted us to a spot where an elevated ridge on 
either hand produced a broad and vexy prettily defined valley. 
My eyes, in all this progress, were scarcely ever drawn off 
from the person of him who was to be the principal actor in 
the approaching scene. Never, on any occasion, did I behold 
a man with a step more firm— a head so nnbent — a countenance 
so sweetly calm, though grave — and of such quiet unconcern, 
at the obvious fate in view. Yet there was nothing in his de- 
porhnent of that effort which would be thd case with most 
white men on a similar occasion, who seek to wear the aspect 
of heroism. He walked as to a victory, but he walked with a 
staid, even dignity, calmly, and without the flush of any ex- 
citement on his cheek. In his eye there was none of that 
feverish curiosity, which seeks for the presence of his execu- 
tioner, and cannot be averted from the contemplation of the 
mournful paraphernalia of death. His look was like that of 
the strong man, conscious of bit inevitable doom, and pre- 
pared, as it is inevitable, to meet it with corresponding in- 
diilbreiice. 

The grave was now before us. It must have been prepared 
at the first dawn of the momix^r* The executioners paused, 
when they had reached a spot within thirty steps of it. Hut 
the condemned passed on, and stop|>pd only on the edge of its 
open jaws. The last trial was at band with all its terrors* 
The curtain was about to drop, and the scene of life, with all 
its hopes and promises and golden joys — even to an Indian 
goldNi^^waa to be shut forever. ! felta pahiftil and mimbhig 
cliUl {>ass trough my fiame, but I could behold no sign of 
chaxKge in him. He now beckoned his t^iends around him. 
His enmntes drew nigh also, but in a remoter circle. He was 
about to commence his song of death— the narrative of his 
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perrormance8;i his puiposes^ all his living expstienee. He be« 
gan a low chant» alow^ measured and comiKwed, ^ words 
seemmg to consist of mojbosjrliables only* As he prooeeded^ 
his eyes Jdndled, and his arms were extended* His action be- 
came impassioned, his utterance more rapid, and the tones 
were distingaished by increasing warmth. I could not under* 
stand a single word which he uttered, but the cadences were 
true and full of significance. The rise and fall of his voice, 
truly proportioned to the links of sound by which they were 
connected, would have yielded a fine lesson to the European 
teacher of school eloquence. His action was as graceful as 
that of a mighty tree yielding to, and gradually rising from, 
the pressure of a sudden gust. I felt the eloquence which 1 
could not understand. I fancied, from his tones and gestures, 
the play of the muscles of his mouth, and the dilation of his 
eyes, that 1 could detect the instances of daring y^dour, or good 
conduct, which liis narrative comprised. (Jne portion of it, as 
he approached the close, I certainly could not fail to compre- 
hend. He ev idently spoke of his last unhappy afIVay with the 
man whom he had slain. His head was bowed — tlie light 
passed from his eyes, his hands were folded ui>on his heart, and 
Ilia voice grew thick and husky. Tlien came the narrative of 
his ilight. His glance was "^turned tq>on Col. H. and myself, 
and, at the close, he extended bisliand to us both. We grasped 
it earnestly, and with a degree of emotion which I would not 
now set^k to descrilie. He |)au»ed. The catastrophe waa at 
hand. 1 fciaw him step back, so as to place himself at the very 
verge of the grave — he then threw open his breast — a broad, 
manly, muscular bosom, timt would have sufficed for a Hm*- 
culcs<— one hand he struck upon the spot above the heart, 
where it r mained-*-tbe o^r was raised idiove his head. This 
was the signal. I turned away with a strange sickness. 1 
could lo^>k no longer. In the next instant 1 heard the simul- 
taneous rei>ort, as one, of the three rifles j and when I again 
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JOCASSEE. 

A CHEEOKEE LEGEND. 


CHAPTEB I. 

KioereB (M Fort,*' ae tbe people in tbatx|ttarter style it, is 
a ine antique min and relic dt tbe revolntion, in the district 
of Fendleton, Soath Carolina. The region of country in wlucli 
we find it of itself, highly picturesque and interesting. The 
broad river of Keowee, which runs through it, though conipa- 
ratively small as a stream in America, would put to shame, by 
its rire not less than its beauty, one half of the far>famed 
and boasted rivers of Europe — and then the moan tains, 
through and among which it winds its way, embody more of 
beautilol situation and romantic prospect, than art can well 
figure to tlie eye, or language cd&vey to the imagination. To 
understand, you must see it. Words are of little avail when 
the ideaa overcrowd utterance; and even vanity itself is con* 
tent to be dumb in the awe inspired by a thousand prospects, 
like t^iagara, tbe ideals of a god, and altogether beyond the 
stsndavds eommcm to humanity. 

It is mat Ismg sbioe I wandered fiirough this interesting re- 

under the guidanoe of my friend. Col. O , who does 

tbe bonouiii of society, in that quarter, with a degree of ease 
and unostentatious simplicity, which readily makes the visiter 
at boom. My friend was ono of those citizens to whom one’s 
owii country is always of paramount iatereat and whose mind 
(Hid memoiy, accordingly, have been always most happily cm« 
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ployed when iiioriAg awny and digpevtiair »oto pleasing narra- 
tive those thansand little traditions of the local goniasi which 
give life to rocks and vaUeys^ and people earth with the beau- 
tiful colours and creatures of the imagination. These^ Ibr the 
gratification of the spiritual seeker, he had forever in readi- 
ness ; and, with him to illustrate them, it is not surprising if 
tlie grove had a moral existence in my thoughts, and all the 
waters around breatlied and were instinct with poetry. To 
all hi» narratives I listened witli a satisfaction which book- 
storii's do not often afford me. The more he told, the more he 
Imd to tell ; for nothing staled 

llii inatiite traxlcty.** 

There may h#e been something in the style of telling his 
stories ; there was much, certainly, that was highly attractive 
in his maimer of doing every thing, and this may have contri- 
buted not a little to the success of his narratives. Perhaps, 
too, my presence, upon the very scene of each legend, may 
have gi^en them a lift* and a vraiAemftknce they had wantt^d 
otherwise. 

Id this manner, rambling about from S[K)t to s|)ot, I passt^d 
live weeks, without being, at any moment, conscious of tims's 
progress. Day after (lay,^ we wandered fortti in some mw 
direction, contriving always to secure, and without effort, 
that pleasurable excitement of novelty, foryvbich tl>e great 
city labours in vain, s|ute of her varying fashions, and cixm^d- 
ing, and not always innocent indulgences. From forest to 
river, from hill to valley, still on horseback, — ^for tho monn- 
tainouH charat ter of llwj country forbade any more luxurious 
form of travel,— w© kept on our way, always chimging our 
grotir 1 with the night, and oiir prospect with the moruing. In 
this mah UT we travelled over or »t>und the Six Mile, and the 
<ila*^?fy, and a doxem other mountains; and sometimes, with a 
>et gre ater scope of adventure, pushed off on a much longer 
ramble, —'•rfctb af took to the falls of the Wbttc "Water, »t*d 
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gave UB a glimpse of the beautiful river of Jocassee^ named 
aweetly after the Cherokee niaideii> -who threw herself into its 
bosom on beholding the scalp of her lover dangling from the 
neck of his conqueror. The story is almost a parallel to that 
of the sister of Horalins^ with this difference, that the Chero- 
kee girl did not wait for the vengeance of her brother, and al- 
togeth^ spared her reproaches. I tell the story, which is 
pleasant and curious, in the language of my Mend, from whom 
I first heard it, 

** The Occonies and the Little Estatoees, or, rather, the 
Brown Vipers and the Green Birds, were both minor tribes of 
the Cherokee nation, between whom, as was not nnfrequently 
the case, there sprang up a deadly enmity. Tbe Estatoees 
had their town on each side of the two creellt which, to this 
day^ keep their name, and on the eastern side of the Keowee 
river. The Occonies occupied a much larger extent of terri- 
tory, but it lay on the opposite, or west side of the same 
stream. Their differences were supposed to have arisen from 
the defeat of Chatuga, a favourite leader of the Occonies, who 
aimed to be made a chief of the nation at large. The Estatoeo 
warrior, Toxawsy, was successful ; and as the influence of 
Chatuga was considerable with his tribe, he laboured success- 
fully to engender in their bosoms a bitter dislike of the Esta- 
toees. 'Phis feeling was made to exhibit itself on every possi- 
ble occasion, the Occonies had no word too foul by which 
to describe the Estatoees. They likened them, in familiar 
speech, to every thing which, in the Indian imagination, is ac- 
counted low and contemptible. In reference to war, they were 
reputed women — ^in all other respects, tiiey were compared to 
dogs and vermin; and, wiUi some^ng of a Christian taste 
and temper, they did not ample, now and thesi, to invoke the 
devil of their more barbarous creed, for the eternal disquiet of 
their successihl neighbomre, the Lit^ Estatoees, and their 
great cliief, Toxaway, 

** In this condition of things there could not be much 
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harmony ; and accordingly, aa if hy mutual conaeni, them was 
but little intercoiLrae between the two people. When they 
nmt, it was eitlmr to regard one another wiih a cold, lepfulsiro 
distance, or else, as eneonies, actively to foment qaaml and 
engage in strife. But seldom, save on national cemoema, did 
the Estatqees cross the Keowee to the side hdd by tho 
Occonies ; and the latter, more numerous, and therefore less 
reluctant for strife than their rivals, were yet not often found, 
on tile opposite bank of the same river. Sometimes, however, 
small parties of hunters from both tribes, rambling in one 
direction or anotiier, would iwm into the enemy^s territory ; 
but this was not frequent, and when they mot, quarrel and 
bloodshed were sore to mark the adventure. 

** But there wts one yoimg^waitiorof the £statoeee,who did 
not give much heed to this condition of parties, and who, 
moved by an errant spirit, and wholly insensible to fear, would 
not hesitate, when the humour seized him, to cross the river, 
inakujg quite as free, when he did so, with tbehuntii^-groQnds 
of the Occonies as they did themselves. This sort of conduct 
did not please the latter very greatly, but Nagoochte was al«* 
w'ays so gentle, and at the same time so brave, that the young 
warriors of Uccony either liked or feared him too much to 
throw them^lves often in liis path, or labour, at any time, to 
arrest bis progress. 

one of these excursions, Nagoocltie made the acquaint* 
ance of iocassce, oue of tlie sweetest of the dusky daughters 
ofOccony. lie was rambling, with bow and quiver, in pur** 
suit of game, as was his custom, along Uiat beautiful enclo* 
sure which the whites have named after her, the Jocaasco 
valley. The circumstances under which they met were all 
strange and exciting, and well miloalated to give Her a power 
over lilt young hunter, to which the pride of tlie Indian doi^ 
not often suffer him to submit. It was towards evening when 
Nagouchie sprung a hue buck from a hollow of the wood beside 
him, and just before you leach the ridge of rocks which hem 
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hia prey dew the keen shaft of Nagoochie ; bat, strange to say, 
though miowned as a hunter, not less than a warrior, the 
arrow failed entirely and dew wide of the victim. Off he 
boonded headlong after the fortunate buck ; bat though, every 
now and ikm getting him within range, —for the buck took 
the pursuit coolly, — the hunter still most unaccountably failed 
to strike him. Bhaft after shaft had fallen seemingly hurtless 
• ftom his sides ; and though, at frequent intervals, suffered to 
approach so nigh to the] animal that he could not but hope 
still for better fortune, to his great surprise, the wary buck 
would dadi off when he least expected it, bounding away in 
some new direction, with as much life and vigour an ever. 
What to think of this, the hunter knew not ; but such repeated 
dlsappaintmeuts at length impressed it strongly upon his 
mind, that the object he pursued was neither more nor less 
than an Occony wizard, seeking to entrap him ; so, with a 
due feeling of superstition, and a small touch of sectional 
venom aroused into action within his heart, A^agoochie, afti'r 
the manner of his people, promised a green bird — the emblem 
of his tribe — in sacrifice to the tuelar divinity of Estate, if he? 
could only be permitted to overcome the potent enchanter, 
who had thus dazzled his aim and blunted his arrows. He 
liad liardly uttered this vow, when he beheld the insolent deer 
mincingly grazing upon a beautiful tuft of long grass in the 
valley, just below the ledge of rock upon which ho stood. 
Without more ado, he pressed onward to bring him within 
fair range , of his arrows, little doubting at the moment that 
the Good Spirit had heard hk prayer and had granted his 
desire. But, in his hurry, leaping too hastily forward, and 
witli eyes fixed only upon his propose! victim, his foot was 
ca«^ht by the smallest stump in the world, and the ver>^ next 
moment (bund him precipitated directly over tim rock and into 
the valley, withl» a few paces of the deer, who made off -witb 
the utmost oompoiulfi gazing backj as he did wo* in the eyes 
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of ti» woctnded himter, for all ilbe w<«id| m if be ei^'ed Ibe 
spoti inigbtiiy. Negoocbie, ae be aaw <iiia» gravely coooMed 
be had imea a victiiii to tbe wilea of ^ Oooooy 
wmrd) aiod looked confidently to see half e acm of Ooooniea 
uiK>ti bim^ taking bim at a vantage, tike a brave wanior, 
however, be. did not deepond, bat detertauung to gather up 
hi« loiaa fhr battle and the tortare, he aooght to rm aad pat 
hiataelf la a atate of preparatian. What, however, waa bia 
lionror, to find bimielf atterly unable to aoove leg bad 
been broken in the fall, and he was covered with braisea from 
head to foot. 

Nagoochte gave iuniself up for hist; but he had scarcely 
done so, when he beard a voice, — ^the sweetest, he thought, be 
]iad ever heard in his life, — singing a wild, pleasant song, such 
an t!ie Occonies love, which, in^niously enough, smomcd up 
the Huudr)^ reasons why the mouth, and not the eyes, had been 
endowed with the faculty of eating. These reasons were 
many, but the last is quite enough for us. According to tlie 
soug, had the eyes, and not the mouth, been employed for tins 
purpose, there would soon be a famine in the land, for of all 
gluttons, the eyes are the greatest. Nagoochio groaned aloud 
tts he heard the song, the latter jwrtion of which completely 
indicated the cause of hi» pw»sent misfortuiH*. U was, indeed, 
the gluttony of the eyes w'hich had bruken his leg. This sort 
of allegory the ludiaas arc fonl of, and docassee knew all 
their legends. (Certainly, thought is'agoochie, though his leg 
pained him wofully at the time, 'certainly I never beard such 
sweet music, and such a voice.* Ibe singer advanced os tAw 
sung, and almost stumbled over him. 

" ' Who are yon f* she asked timidly, oeitber retreating nor 
advancing ; and as ^ wounded man looked into her face, he 
bhjss< d the Occony wizard, by whose managemeiii he deemed 
his leg to have been broken^ 

***l40okt' was the reply of the young warrior, tltrowing 
aside the brawldn which oovsrod Hk bosomy-Mook, giri of 
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Occony ! ’tis the totem of a chief;* and the green bird stamped 
upon his left breast^ as the badge of his tribe, showed him a 
warrior of Estato, and something of any enemy. But his eyes 
had no enmity, and then the broken leg! Jocassee was a 
gentle maiden, and her heart melted with the condition of the 
warrior. She made him a sweet promise, in very pretty lan- 
guage, and with the very same voice the music of which was 
so delicious ; and then, with the deetoess of a young doe, she 
went off to bring him succour. 


CHAPTEB n. 

• 

Nioht, in the meanwhile, came on ; and the long howl of 
of the wolf, as he looked down from the crag, and waited for 
the thick darkness in which to descend the valley, came frcez- 
ingly to tlie ear of Nagoochie. ‘ Surely,* he said to himself, 
^the girl of Occony will come back. She has too sweet a 
voice not to keep her word. She will certainly come back.’ 
AVhile he doubted, he believed. Indeed, though still a very 
young maiden, the eyes of Jocassee bad in them a great deal 
that was good for little beside, than to persuade and force 
conviction ; and the belief in them was pretty extensive in the 
circle of her rustic acquaintance. All {)eople love to believe 
in fine eyes, and nothing is more natural than for lovers to 
swear by them. Nagoochie did not swear by those of Jocas- 
see, but he did most religiously believe in them ; and though 
the night gathered fast, and ^e long bowl of the wolf came 
dose hrom his crag, down into valley, the young hunter of 
the green bird did not despair of the return of the maiden. 

Slw did retiini, and the warrior was insensible. But the 
motion stirred him , the lights gleamed upon him from many 
torches; he opened his eyes, and when they rested upon Jo- 
caasce, they foigot to dose again. She had brought aid 
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enongb, for her voioe was poweifbl as* well as miiskal ; aad^ 
taking dae care that the totem of the green bird should be 
carefully concealed by the bearskiD, with which her own hands 
covered his bosom, she had him lifted npon a Utter, construct* 
cd of several young saplbgs, which, intarlaced with withes, 
binding it closely together, and strewn thickly with leaves, 
made a couch as soft as the wounded man could desire. In a 
few hours, and the form of Nagoochte rested beneath the roo^ 
of Attakulla, the sire of Jocassde. She sat beside the young 
hunter, and it was her hand that placed the fever balm upon 
his lips, and poured into his wounds and bruises the strong 
and efficacious balsams of Indian pharmacy. 

Never was nurse more careful of her chargOi Day and 
night she watched by him, and few were the hours which she 
then rctjnijed for her own [deasure or repose. Yet why was 
Jocassee so devoted to the stranger? She never aaked herself 
80 mmeceiisary a question; but as she was never so well 
satisfied, seemingly; as when near him, the probability is she 
found pleasure in her tendance. It was fortunate ibr him and 
for her, that her father was not rancorous towards the people 
of the Green Bird, like the rest of the Occonies. It might 
have fared hard with Nagoochie otherwise. But Attakulla 
was a wise old man, and a good ; and when tliey brought the 
wounded stranger to his lodge, he freely yielded him «belter, 
and went forth himself to Chinabee, the wise medicine of the 
Occonies. The eyes of Nagoochie were turned njion the old 
chief, and when he heard his name, and began to consider 
where he was, be was unwilling to task the hospitality of one 
who might be dispowd to regard him, when known, in an un* 
favourable or hostile light. Throwing aside, therefore, the 
habit of circumspectiott, which usually distinguishes the Indian 
warrior, he uncovered his bosom, and hade the old man look 
upon the totem of his people, precisely as he had done when 
his eye first met that of docassee. 
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^ Thy naniA ? What do the people of the Green Bird call 
the young hoEter ?* asked Attakuila. 

* Th^ name Nagoochie among the braves of the £;stato : 
they will call him a chi^ of ihe Cherokee, like Tpxaway,’ wa^ 
the proud reply* 

" This reference was to a sore subject with the Occonies, 
and perhaps it was quite as imprudent as it certainly was in 
improper taste for him to make it. But, knowing where he 
was, excited by fever, and having — to say much in little — ^but 
an unfavourable opinion of Occony magnanimity, he was more 
rash than reasonable. At that moment, too, Jocassce had 
made her ap{)earance, and the spirit of the young warrior, de- 
siring to look big in her eyes, had prompted him to a fierce 
speech not altogether necessar>\ He knew not the generous 
nature of Attakulla ; and when the old man took him by the 
hand, spoke well of the Green Bird, and called him his ^ son,’ 
the pride of Nagoochie was something humbled, while his 
heart grew gentler than ever. His < son !’ — that was the plea- 
sant part; and as the thoughts grew more and more active in 
his fisvered brain, he looked to Jocassde with such a passionate 
adimrgtion that she sunk back with a happy smile from the 
fiame-glance which he set u|)on her. And, day after day she 
tended him until the fever passed off, and the broken limb was 
set and had re«knitted, and the brumes were all healed upon 
him. Vet he lingered. He did not think himself quite well, 
and she always agreed with him in oj^on. Once and again 
did he set off, determined not to return, bat his limb pained 
him, and he felt the fever come back whenever he thought of 
4^ocaasee ; and so the evenmg found him again at the lodge, 
whik the fev^balm, earefelly bmised in milk, was in as 
gfent demand as ever for the invalid. Bui the spirit of the 
warrior at length grew ashamed of these weaknesses ; and, 
with a de^psrale effort, for which he gave himself no little 
credit, he €om|deted his, determination to depart with the 
ernniog of the new moon. But even this decisioii was only 
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efibcfdd by compromwe. Love eettled tbe ft0Ur wi^ con* 
ecience, after hie own Ikehion ; and, nndar hie diieotiost, ^1* 
lowiaf the dusky maiden into the little grove that stood tie* 
eide the college, Nagooohie daimed her to fill the lodge of a 
young warrior of the Green Bird. She bioke the wand which 
lie presented lier, and seising n{K>n the torch which she cardedf 
he buried it in the bosom of a neighbourii^ brook ; and thus^ 
after their simple forest ceremonial, docasm^ beoame the be* 
trothed of Nagoochie. 


CHAPTER 111. 

Brr we must keep this secret to ourselves, for as yet it re* 
mained unknown to Attakulla, and the time could not come 
for its revealment until the young warrior bad gone home to 
his people. 4ocasiit*e was not so sure that all parties would 
be so ready as herself to sanction her proceeding. Of her Ik* 
ther’s wiiUnguess, she had no ipestiou, for die knew his good 
nature and good sense ; but she had a brother of whom site 
had many fears and misgivings, lie was away, on a great 
hunt of the young mcui up at Charaahilactay, or the falls of 
the \Vtiite AVater, as we call it to this day*->a baantlRii cas- 
cade of nearly forty the water of which is of a nujky 
complex i<;m How she longed, yet how she dreaded, to see 
that brother ! He was a fierce, impetupos, sangoinary youth, 
w^ho, to thes«> characteristics, added another stiU more dis- 
tasteful to Jocasscn;-*theTe was not a man among all the 
Occooies who so hated the people of the Gitien Bird as 
Cheochee. What hopes, or rather what ibaxa, were in the 
bosom of that maiden ! 

But he cauMf not Pay after day they looked fiar Itis re- 
turn, and yet l^ came xmt ; but in his place a runner, with a 
bearded stick, a stick covered with sbps of akin, tom from 
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the body of a wolf. Tho ruxmer passed by the lodge of 
Attakttlla^ and all its ixunates were aroused by the intelli- 
gence he brought. A wolf-hunt was commanded by Moitoy, 
the great war-chief or generalissimo of the Cherokee nation, 
to take place, instantly, at Charashilactay, where an immense 
body of wolves had herded together, and had become trou- 
blesome neighbours. Old and young, who had either taste 
for the adventure, or curiosity to behold it, at once set off 
upon the summons; and Attakulla, old cus he was, and 
Nagoochic, whose own great prowess in hunting had made it 
a passion, determined readily upon the journey. Jocassee, too> 
joined the company, — for the maidens of Cherokee Were bold 
spirits, as well as beautiful, and loved to ramble, particularly 
when, as in the present instance, they went forth in company 
with their lovers. Lodge after lodge, as they pursued their 
way, poured forth its inmates, who joined them in their pro- 
gress, until the company had swollen into a goodly caravan, 
full of life, anxious for sport, and carrying, as is the fashion 
among the Indians, provisions of smoked venison and parched 
grain, in plenty, for many days. 

** They came at length to the swelling hills, the long narrow 
valleys of the Keocheo and its tribute river of Toxaway, 
named after that chief of the Little Estatoees, of whom we 
have already heard something. At one and the same moment 
they beheld the white wafers of CliarashiTactay, plunging over 
the precipice, and the hundred lodges of tlie Cherokee hunters, 
lliere they had gathered--the warriors and their women — 
twenty different tribes of the same great nation being repre- 
sented on the ground ; each tribe having its own cluster of 
cabins, and rising np, in ^e midst of each, the long pole on 
which hung the peculiar emblem of the clan. It was not long 
before Nagooclue marshalled himself along with his brother 
Estatoees— who had counted him lost— under the beautiful 
green bird of his tribe, which waved about in the wind, over 
the heads of their small community, 
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ITie number of warriors repreaenting the Eafato in that 
great hunt was inconudderable— but fourteen— and the acces- 
sion, therefon?, of so promising a brmre as IVagooclue, was no 
small matter. They shonted with joy at his coming, and 
danced gladly in the ring between the lodges— the young wo- 
men in proper taste, and with due spirit, hailing, with a 
sweet song, the return of so handsome a youth, and one who 
was yet unmarried. 

< )voT against the lodges of the Estatoees, lay the more 
imposing encampment of the rival Occonies, who turned out 
strongly, as it hap|)ened, on this occasion. ITicy were wore 
numerous than any other of the assembled tribes, as the hunt 
was to take place on a i>ortion of their own territory. Con- 
scious of their superiority, they had not, you may be euro for- 
borne any of the thousand sneers and sarcasms which they 
were never at a loss to find when they spoke of the Gre<»n 
Bird warriors ; and of all their clan, none was so bitter, so 
uncompromising, generally', in look, speech, and action, as 
Cheoebee, the fierce brother of tlie beautiful Jocaas^e. Hcom 
w'as in his eye, and sarcasm on bis Ups, when he board the 
rejoicings made by the Estatoees on the retom of -Gie long- 
lost hunter. 

** * N'ow wherefore screams the painted bird to-day ? why 
makes he a loud cry in the ears of the brown viper than can 
strike he exclaimed contemptuously yet fiercely. 

*Mt was Jocassee that spoke in reply to her brother, with 
the quickness of woman’s feeling, which they wrong greatly 
who hold it subservient to the strength of woman’s cumthig. 
In her rc»ply, ( heochee saw the weakness of her heart. 

*^*They scream for Nagoochie,’ said the girl; *it is joy 
that the young hunter comes back that makes tiie great bird 
to sing t ,i-day.^ 

' Has locasstte taken a tongue <ri>m the green bird, that 
she screams in the ears of tlie brown Tiper What has the 
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girl to do with the thoughts of the warrior ? Let her go-go, 
bring drink to Cheochee.’ 

Abashed and silent, she did as he commanded, and brought 
meekly to the fierce brotlter, a gonrd filled with the bitter 
beverage which the Cherokees love. She had nothing further 
to say on the sfibiect of the Green Bird warrior, for whom she 
had already so unwarily spoken. But her words had not 
fallen unregarded upon the ears of Cheochee, nor had the look 
of (he fond heart which spoke out in her glance, passed un- 
seen by the keen eye of that jealous brother. He had long be- 
fore this heard of the great fame of Nagoochie as a hunter, 
and in his ire he was bent to surpass him. Envy had grov\ u 
into hate, when he heard that this great reputation was that 
of one of -the accursed Estatoees; and, not satisfied with the 
desire to emulate, he also aimed to destroy. This feeling 
Worked like so much gall in his bosom ; and when his eyes 
looked upon the fine form of Nagoochie, and beheld its sym- 
metry, grace and manhood, his desire grew into a forious pas- 
sion which made him sleepless. The old chief, Attakulla, his 
father, told him all (he story of Nagoochie’s accident— bow 
Jocassde had found him ; and how, In his own lodge, he had 
been nursed and tended. The old man spoke approvingly of 
Nagoochie ; and, the better to bring about a good feeling for 
her lover, Jocassde humbled herself greatly to her brotlier, — 
anticipated Ms desires, an^ studiously sought to serve him. 
But all ^is fkiled to eilbet a favourable emoticm iu the breast 
of the malignant young savage towards the young hunter of 
the Green Bird. He said nothing, however, of bis feelings ; 
bat (hey looked out and were alive to tiie sight, in every as- 
pect, whenever any reference, however small, was made to 
the sut^t of. Ms ire. The Indian ptmatm is subtlety, and 
Cheocfiee was a warrior already famous among the old cMefii 
ofCheihMeee. 
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( IIAPTEH IV. 

ruE npxt day came the coniroencement of the great hunt, 
and the wanriora were up lic»timieii and active. * Stations were 
<‘ht»«tm,the keejiera of which, convt'rgring to a centre, were to 
liem in the wild aninml on whofie tracks they were going. 
The wolves were known to l>e in a hollow of the hills, n<*ar 
( hai*aahilactay, w hich had but one outlet ; and i>ointa of close 
approximation across thia outlet w'cre the atationa of honour; 
for, goaded by the huntem to thin passage, and failing of egress 
in any otlier, the wolf, it waa well knoWn, would then Ik^ 
dangerous in the extreme. Well calculated to prowike into 
greater activity the jealousies lM?tween the Occonka and the 
(»reen Birds, was the assignment made by Moitoy, the chief, 
of the nu>re dangerous of these stations to theae two clans. 
'Hiey nour stood alongside of one another, and the action of 
t!ie two promised to Im* joint and corresponsive. Buch an ap- 
I»fMutm(*nt, in the close encounter with the wolf, necessarily 
pn>niised to bring the two parties into immediate contact; 
and such w^aa the event. As the day advanced, and the hun- 
ters, contracting their circle#, brought the difTereut bands of 
wolves into one, and pressed upon them to the mote obvioua 
and indeed the only outlet, the badge# of the Oreea Bird and 
the Brow n Vj|)er — Uie one consisting of tlie stuffed skin and 
plumage of Um* Carolina parrot, and the other the attenuated 
vi|>eT, fllvd out with moss, and winding, with erect head, 
around the pole, to the top of which it was stndt— were, at 
one moment, m the indufcrimina^e hunt, almoat mingled over 
the head** of the two parties. Buch a sight was ^^Ufasant to 
neither, and would, at auotlier time, of a certainty, have 
brought about a squabble. As it was, the Occonies drove 
their budge-carrier from one to the oilier end of their ranks, 
thus «tudiou#ly avoiding the chanoe of another coIUsioa be- 
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tween tlie viper eo adored, and the 4jreen bird no detested. 
The pxide of the Estatoees was exceedingly aroused at this 
exhibition of imx>ertmence, and though a quiet people enough, 
they began to think that forbearance had been misplaced in 
their relations with their presumptuous and hostile neighbours. 
Had it not been for Nagoochte, who had his own reasons for 
suffering yet more, the Green Birds would certainly have 
plucked out the eyes of the Brown Vipers, or tried very hard 
to do it ; but the exhortations to peace of the young warrior, 
and the near neighbourhood of the wolf, quelled any open 
show of the violence they meditated ; but, Indian-like, they 
determined to wait for the moment of greatest quiet, aa tliat 
most fitted for taking away a few scalps from the Occony. 
With a muttered curse, and a contemptuous slap of the liand 
upon their thighs, the more furious among the Estatooees satis- 
fied their present anger, and then addressed themselves more 
directly to the bumness before them. 

** The wolves, goaded to desperation by the sight and sound 
of hunters strewn all over the hills around them, were now, 
snapping and snarling, and with eyes that flashed with a ter- 
rible anger, descending the narrow gully towards the outlet 
held by the two rival tribes. United action was therefore de- 
manded of those who, for a long time past, bad been conscious 
of no feeling or movement in common. But here they had no 
choice — no time, indeed, to think. The fierce wolves were 
upon them, doubly furious at finding the on]||^ passage stuck 
full of enemies. Well and manfully did the hunters stand and 
seek the encounter witii the infuriated beasts. The knife and 
the hatchet, that day, in the hand of Occony and Estato, did 
foarfiil execution. The BrO’^ Vipeis fought nobly, and with 
their andent reputation. Bat the Green Birds were the hun- 
tera, after all ; and they were now stimulated into dcmble ad- 
venture and efibrt, by an honourable ambition fo make up for 
all deficiencies of number liy extra valour, and the carefitl ex- 
ercise of all that skiU in the arts of hunting for which they 
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JiAve al way# been tbe most renoi^nted of the tribea of Cherokee. 
A», one by one, a fearful train, the wolveii wound into aigbt 
alcmg this or that cmg of the guljy, arrow after arrow told 
fearfully upon them, for there were no marksmen lil^ the Es-» 
tatoees- Nor did they stop at this weapon. The young Na- 
j^oochio, more than ever prompted to such audacity, led the 
way ; and dashing into tho %*ery ]>ath of the teetti^gmishiiig 
and claw-rending enemy, he gTasp<»d in desperate %ht the 
first that offered himself, and as tile wide jaws of his hairy foe 
opened i)j[>on him, with a fearful plunge at his side, adroitly 
lea[)ing to the right, he thrust a |X>inted stick down, dee}), as 
far as he could send it, into the monster's throat, then press- 
ing back ujion him, with the rapidity of an arrow, in spite <rf 
all his fearful w rithings he pinned him to the ground, while 
Ills hiiife, in a moment after, played fatally in his heart* 
Another came, and, in a second, lus hatcliet cleft and crunched 
deep into the skull of the angry brute, leaving him senseless, 
w ithout need of a second stroke* 1'here was no ritalling 
det'ds of valour so desi)erate as this ; and with increased bit' 
temcHs of soul did Cheuchee and his foUow'ers hate in 
lion as they admired. They saw the day close, and heard the 
signal calling them to the presence of the great chief Moitoy, 
conscious, though superior in numbers, they could not at aU 
compare iu skill and success with the long-despised, but now 
t horoiighly-haU'd Kstatoees. 

** And still more great the vexation, stilt more deadly the 
hate, when ihe prize whm bestowed by the hand of Moiloy, 
tlic gr(fat military chief of Cherokee — when, calling aivutid 
him the txibes, and carefully counting the number of thdr 
Hineral s^huIs, consisting of the skins of the wolves that had 
been shin, t was found that of these the greater number, in 
projx>rtjoii to t^eir force, had fallen \ictij«s to the superior 
skill or sv» 'trior daring of tlie peofde of the Gn»?n Bird. And 
who had been their leader 5* Tbe rambling Nagooebie— the 
L 
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yotin; htmter who had broken hia leg among the erags of Oc- 
cony, and, in the name adventure, no longer conaidered lock- 
leaa, had won the young heart of the beautiful Jocaaaee. 

They bore ^ young and aucceaaful warrior into the cen- 
tre of ^ ring, and before the great Moitoy. He stood np in 
the pieaenoe of the assembled multitade, a brave and fearless, 
and fine looking Cherokee. At the sigpaal of the chiefs the 
young maidens gathered into a group, and sung round liim a 
song of compliment and approval, which was just as much us 
to say , — * Ask, and you shall have.' lie did ask ; and before 
the people of the Brown Viper could so far recover from their 
surprise as to interfere, or well comprehend the transaction, 
the bold NagoOchie had led the then happy Jocassec into tiu' 
presence of Moitoy and the multitade, and had claimed the 
girl of Occony to fill the green lodge of the Estato hunter. 

That was the signal for uproar and commotion. Tlie Oc- 
oonies were desperately angered, and the fierce Cheocliee, 
whom nothing, not even the presence of the great \var-chi(*f, 
could restrain, rushed forward, and dragging the maiden vio- 
lently from the hold of Nagoochie, hurled her backward into 
the ranks of his people; then, breathing nothing but blood 
and vengeance, he confl^onted him with ready knife and up- 
lifted hatchet, defying the young hunter in that moment to 
thafigbt 

** * e-herro — echa-Jierr^echa-herroy^ was the 

war-whoop of the Occoaies ; and it gathen^d them to a man 
around the sangutoary young chief who uttered it. ^ E(ha- 
herro, echa*herro,^ hb continued, leaping wildly iu air with 
UkU paroxysm of rage which had seized him , — * the brown vi- 
per has a tooth fbr the green bird. The Occony is athirst — 
lie would drink blood fhrni the dug-heart of the Estate. 
jS>lm*e-cha-hsrro, Occany.* And again he concluded his 
teoe speech with that thrilUng roll of sound, which, as the so 
mmdi dfeaM warwhoop, brought a death feeling to the 
haiii of the eariy pkmeer, and made the mother ciai^ closely. 
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in (]ie deep hoitra of the tught, the young and uuooitiutouu lu- 
ftuit to lier boaom. But it Imd iio eudi iuiiueuce U{iK)U the 
feurleau apint of N«goodiii\ Tho Ivviuto beurd him with cool 
ro»i{KMHtre, but, though midmUy outtfruid, it wa« yet ettuuUy 
evident that he wau uuv^iUing to meet ibe chaUeuger iu uirife. 
Nor was his decision called for on the aubjiH:t« The great 
chief interposed, and all chance of confilct was preveuted by 
his ill ter veil tion. In tJmt presence they W’ere compelled to 
keep the jieac^, though both the ticconios and LitHo £*- 
t>itof*e« retired to their several lodges with fever in tla'ir 
voinsy and a restlesii desire for that collision whic h Moitoy 
liad denied them. All but Kagoochie were vexed at this dcj-* 
iiial : and all of them vvoiidervd much that a wanior, so brave 
aud daring as he had always shown himself, should be so 
backward on such an occasion. It was true, they knew of 
his love fur the girl of (iccouy ; but they never dri'^sined i,t 
such a feeling acquiring an influence over (he hunter, of so 
{mrnlyrJng and umuanly a character. Kvt n Nagoothie him- 
s< ii, us he lishmed to some of the sjK*</cIie« uttered onmud 
him, vAiam he reflected up<m llm iusolence of r'hecklMeo--ov'(8n 
he began to wish that tlie alfair might happen ugain, that bg 
might take the hisHiiig vipt*r by the neck. And iioor iocassoe 
-~what of tier when they t<K>k her back to the lodges t Hhe 
(lid nothing but dream all night of Brown Vifiers and Qrcen 
Birds iu the thick of battle. 


CHAPTER V. 

Th« II *xt Jay esme the movement of tiie hunters, sitll under 
the conduct of Moitew, from the one to the oUi«r side of the 
njiper bniuch of the Kcfowee river, now called the 
but svhidi, at tliat time, went by the name of the riomtayv*- 
The various Ijands iirepared to move with tl»e dsyl%Ht ; and. 
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fitill near, and still in sight of one another, the Occonies and 
Estatoees took tip their line of inarch with thereat. The long 
poles of the two, bearing tl» green bird of the one, and tlie 
brown viper of the other, in the hands of their respective 
bearers — stout warriors chosen for this pnrpose, wi^ refer- 
ence to shr^gth and valour— waved in parallel conraes, though 
the space between them was made as great as possible hjr the 
common policy of both parties. Following the route of the 
caravan, which had been formed of the ancient hien, the wo- 
men, and children, to whom had been entrusted the skins taken 
in the hunt, the provisions, utensils for cooking, &c., the great 
body of bunters were soon in motion for other and better 
hunting-grounds, several miles distant, be>^nd the river. 

" The Indian warriors have their own mode of doing busi- 
ness, and do not often travel with the stiff precision which 
marks European civilisation. Though having all cue point 
destinatioh, each hunter took his own route to gain it, and in 
this manner asserted his independence. This had been the 
education of the Indian boy, and this self-reliance is one 
source of that spirit and character which will not suffer him 
to Ihel surprise in any situation. Their way, generally, wound 
along a pleasant valley, unbroken for several miles, until you 
came to Big-knoh, a huge crag which completely divides it, 
rising fonnidahiy up in the midst, snd narrowingtfae valley on 
dtl^r hand to a fissure, necessarily compelliiag a closer march 
for all parties than had heretofore been pursued. Straggling 
about as they had he«si, of course but little otder was percep- 
tible, when they came together in little groups, where the 
mbunkitt Ibroed their junction. One of fbe Bear tribe fbond 
himself alongside a handful of the Foxss, and a chief of the 
Alligators plunged promiscuously into the centre of a cluster 
of the Turkey tribe, whose own chief was probably doing 
the proper courtesies anKmg ^ AIHgaiori. These little cross- 
ing% however, were ainunog rather than annoying, and were, 
generally, prodiicti%*e of littie inconvenience, and no stri^. — 
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Bul ii 90 lui{»|M»ied ibmt waa one exooptim to ^ aeciuitoKiedi 
Imrmony. tko Ooeomea aad £italoees» like like Testis liad 
htvlkoo up into small partbs^ and, as might haTO boaik fore* 
seienji when they oame individually to where the oig divided 
the valley into two, some took the onei and aonie tlm other 
handi and it was not until one of the paths they had taken 
opened into a plain in whicli the woods were hald^^-a sort of 
pmirke--that a party of seven Occonies discovered that they 
had amoi^ them two of their detested rivals, the Little Esta* 
toees. What made the matter worse, one cd* ^»ese stragglers 
was ^ ill-fated warrior who had been chosen to cany the 
badge of his tribe ; and there, high above their heads— the 
beads of the Brown Vipers— toated that detestable symbol— 
the bird itself. 

ilkere was no standing that. The Brown Vipers, as if 
with a common instinct, were immediately up in arms* They 
grapplid the unci^iihnding stragglers without gloves. They 
tore the green bird from the pole, stamped it under foot, smo- 
thered it in the mud, and [mlting out the cone-tuft of its head, 
utteriy degraded it in their own, as well as in the estimatioii 
of the Estatoees. Not content with this, they hung the dese* 
crated emblem about the neck of the bearer of it, and, spite 
of all their struggles, binding the arms of the straggtisrs be- 
hind their backs, the relentless Vii^ers thrust the long pole 
wliich liad home the bird, in such a manner between their al** 
tcnuite arms, as effectually to fasten them together. In this 
manner, amidst taunts, blows, irnd revitings, they were left in 
the valley to go on as they might, while their enemies, inso* 
lent enough with exultation, proceeded to join the rest of the 
parfy. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

A nxjtmw tiiiioe# ime ready on the banks of the river 
Sarrtitay, for the dObveyance to the opposite shore of the as- 
sembled Gherokees. And down they came^ w^arrior after war- 
rior^ tribe alter tribe, emblem after emblem, descending from 
the crags around, in various order, and hurrying all with 
shouts, and whoops, and songs, grotesquely leaping to the 
river^s bank, like so many boys just let loose out of school. — 
Hilarity is, indeed, ^e life of nature. Civilization refines the 
one at tbe expense of the other, and then it is that no human 
luxury or sport, as known in society, stimulates appetite for 
nay length of time. We can only laugh in the woods — society 
suifers but a smile, and desperate sanctity, with the counte- 
nance of a crow, frowns even at that. 

** But, down, around, and gathering from every side, they 
came — the tens and the twen^es of the several tnbes oi Che- 
rokee. Crouped along the banks of the river, were boats 
assigned to each. Some, already filled, were sportiiig In every 
direction ovar the bosom of that beantilbl water. Moitoy 
tdmself, at the head of the tribe of Nequa^ide, from which he 
came, bad already embarked ; while the venetable Attakulla, 
with Jocab#^, the gentle, sat u^n a little bank in the neigh” 
hourhood of the Occony boats, awaitittg the arrival of Cheo- 
cbee and hiS party. And why came not? One alter 
another of the several tribes had filled theit boats, and were 
eitber on the river, or acrosi it. But two dustiHht of canoeH 
yet remained, and they were llioee of the rival tribes*^ green 
fiannted over the one, and a brown vipm^, in many folds' 
was twined around the pole of riie other. 

^'Theiowassafficientreaacm why they came not; The strife 
had begun for, when gatherii^ his thirteen warriors in a 
llt^e hollow at the teiminatson of the valley Enough which 
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tli^y camcv Nagooehie belieid tlow and ptinfbt upfHMeti 
of the two stragglers open whom the Oceonles bad m |«nu5» 
ti»ed— w^hen be saw tbe green bird, the beaatilbl eiitiblM of 
bis tribe— diifigared and dedled — there was no loiigiHr any tnoa* 
aure ormethcNi in Uta madnem. There was no iongerathonghl 
of Jocaait^e to keep him back ; and Hie Ming of feroetons m* 
dignation which dUed his bosom, w^as the common fading with 
Ills brother warriors. 11iey lay in w'ait for the oominf of the 
Occoniesi down at the foot of the VeUow Hill, where the 
wtKida gathered green and thick. They were few-^dmt half 
in number of their enemies — ^but they were strong in ardour^ 
strong in justice, and even death was preferable to a longer 
endurance of that dishonour to which they bad already been 
too long Bulgectcd. They beheld the approadi of the Brown 
Mper«, a», one by one, they wound out from the gap of the 
mountain, with a fierce satisfaction. The two parties were 
now in sight of each other, and could not mistake the terms 
of their encounter. No word was spoken between ttiem, but 
each )>egan tlJte scaJp-soug of his trii>e, prejmring at the sams 
tame hm weapon, and advancing to the struggle. 

‘ Hie green bird has a bill,* sang the Eitatoees^ * and he 
dies like an arrow to hi* prey,* 

*• ‘ The brown viper ha* poison and a fiing,* nsgmttded the 
Occonies ;* and he lies under the bush for his enemyi* 

** Give me to clutch the war-*tuft,* cried the leaden of each 
|iarly, almost in the saute breath* 

*« * *l\) taste the blood,* cried another. 

^ And make my knife laugh in the heart thatidiiiiiics,* sung 
another «nd anotlier. 

* I will put my foot on tiie heart,’ cried an Ocoony. 

** I tear away the scalp,* idiauted an Estato, in jniply ; while 
a joint choma IVom the imrtka promised^ 

*** A «'^og that runs, to the black spirit that keeps in the 
dark.* 

** < Edin»kerr^»f adk€i-dr#7‘<^, ^kti*k 0 rrQf was the grand cry 
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or fwfb) war-wlioop, which atuoioimced the looment of ouspt, 
and the beginning of the strife. < 

** Ihe Occonies were not backward, though the affair wan 
commenced by tbe Estaoiees. Cheodhee, their leader, was 
quite as brave ms malignant, and now exulted in the near 
prospect of that sweet revenge, for all the supposed wrongs, 
and more certain rivalries, which his tribe had suffered from 
tbe Green Birds. Nor was this more the feeling with him than 
with his tribe. Disposing themselves, therefore, in readiness 
to receive the assault, they rqoiced in the coming of a strife, 
in which, having many injuries to redress, they had the advan- 
tages, at the same time, of position and numbers. 

But their dghting at disadvantage was not now a thought 
with the Little Bstatoees. Iheir blood was up, and like all 
usually patient people, once aroused, they were not so readily, 
(juiated. Nagoochie, the warrior now, and no longer the 
lover, led on the attack. Vou should have seen how that 
brave young chief went into battle — ^how be leapt up in air, 
slapped his hands npon his thighs in token of contempt for his 
foe, and throwing himself open before his enemies, dashed 
down hit bow and arrows, and waving his hatchet, signified 
to theni^ his desires for the confiict, d I'outranre, and, which 
would certainly make it so, hand to hand. The Occonies took 
him at his word, and throwing aside the long bow, they 
bounded outfVom their cover to meet their adversaries. Then 
should you ha%'e seen l^at meeting — that first rush — ^bow they 
riimw the tomahawk— how they fiourished the knife— how tbe 
brave man ruined to the fierce embrace of his strong enemy— 
and how the two rolled along the hill in the teeth-binding 
struitle of death. 

' The tomahawk of Nagoochie had wings and a tooth. It 
flewandhttinovetydireettofi. Oi^ after ano3ier, the Occonies 
went down b^ote it, and stilt Ins fierce war cry of ^ J&ika* 
fireoeding every stroke, amiouimed another and 
another victim. They sank away from him like sheep before 
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the wolf that ia bnnirry, and the diaparity of force wm mc4 m 
great in favour of the Oceoniee, when wo ivcoUect that 
Nagoochie waa againat tiiem. The partieo, under hie fima 
valour, were aoon almost equal m number, and somethiiig 
more was necessary to be done by the Ocoontes beforo they 
could hope for that favourable result frcni the struggle which 
tliey had before looked upon as certain. It was for Cheochee 
now to seek out and to enconnter the gallant young chief of 
Kstato. Nagoochie, hitherto, for reasons best known to him- 
self, had studiously avoided the leader of the Vipers ; but bs 
could no longer do so. He was contending, in close strife 
with Okcmettee, or the (ine-Eyed — a stout warrior of -the 
Vipers — as Cheochee approached him. In the next mometit, 
tlio hatchet of Nagoochie entered the skull of Okonetiee. Tlie 
OoC'Eyed sunk to the ground, as if in suppHeation, and, 
seizing the legs of his coiif^neror, in spite of the repeated 
blows which descended from the deadly instrument, each of 
which M'as a death, while his bead swam, and the blood filled 
Ins eyes, and his senses w'ere ileetiug, he held on with a 
death-grasp which nothing could compel him to fmego. In 
this predicament, Cheochee confronted the young brave of 
Ettato. I1ie strife was short, for though Nagoochie Angght as 
bravely, as ever yet he struck in vain, while the dying wretch, 
gra]}pliiig his legs, disordered, by hts ocmvulsions, not leiaf 
than by his efforts, every blow which the strong band of 
Nagoochie sou|^t to give. i)m arm waa already dsaabiedt and 
f till the dying wretch held on to hia legs. In another moment, 
the One-Eyed was seiz 4 ^d by the last spaamt of death, and in 
his struggles, he dragged the Estato chief to his knees^ This 
M^as the fata disadvantage. Before any of dm Oreen Bird' 
warriors could come to his succour, die blows was given, and 
Nagoochie lay under die knee of die Brown Vifxjr, Tim knife 
was in His heart, and the life not yet gone, when die same 
instrument encircled his bead, and his swimmiiig tiaioii could 
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iK^boid hi» own waving m the grai»p of hin conqueror 
The gallant spirit of Nagoocbie mpifedaway in a vain effort to 
utter bis song of death— loi^of a brave warrior couBciout 
of many victories. 


Jocaasee looked np to the hills when she heard the fierce 
cry of the descending Vipers. Their joy was madness, for 
they had fought witli— they had slain, the bravest of tlieir 
enemies. Tluj intrjxication of tune which Cheochec exhibited, 
when he toM the story of the strife, and announced hie victory, 
wmi like a death-stroke to the heart of the maiden. Ihit she 
said not a word — she uttered no complaint — she shed no har. 
(iUding quietly into the boat in which they were about to croi»» 
^he river, she sat silent, gazing, with the fixedness of a marble 
statue, upon the still dripping scalp of her lover, as it dangled 
about the neck t>f his conqueror. On a sudden, just as they 
iuid reached the middle of the stream, she started, and her 
gaze was turned once more Iwickw^ard upon the banks they had 
h’ft, as if, on a sudden, some object of interest had met her 
sight, -then, whetlier by accident or design, with a look sUli 
:nteijt|n the same dinjction, she fell over the side, before they 
could save or pn'vent h^*r, and ivas hurried in the deep w'a(er.< 
of Sarrafay for ever. She rose not once to the surface. The 
stream, from that moment, lost the name of .Sarrabiy, and 
both whites and Indians, to this day, know it only as the river 
of Jl ocassee. The girls of Cherokee, however, contend that she 
did not sink, but ^Svalking, Mhe waters like a tlnng of life," 
that stie rejoined ^^agOiKrhic, w^hotn she saw beckoning to her 
frt»m the shore. Kor is this the only tradition. Tlu* sb^ry 
goes mi to describe a beautiful lodge, one of the most s^dret 
in the \ alleys of ManiH'y to, the hunter ot wTiich is Xagotichi** 
of Uis tifwti Bird, w hile the maiden >vho dll'sacii lus veni*K>n t-* 
tvnftsaiy known as locaaswc ** 
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( IIAFrEE I. 

*« Ami (o tam £ttr<itft(Hn4^, <!««*«’« 4|iti« f»v«' tht«« «r«»rh«*«« vrry 

eva««<')f*kM:Alin|[ CTt«tuxr| wtf : AflalA, mtuA «l»4 TbAUli lfc<> 

1« relatilig ^oiuv tuif^cdoWit *»f tl}«» lif»‘ of Mr. ^inH*u. W'e<»n( a« 
till' orcummci^i^ itrt% aud truo »?» we have noft^rof 

givjujr oiTruw U* Ihit m he hm r%)fA|>ect%ble ndatumn 

rtud migt t juot n*ll^h our taking ouch JiWrtk^o 

w sfh 'hirii. \i'f h;i\ V Um*u careful ao <v IW deiigimtioii of Imn- 
htipH, aiid to the u«t* «>f nafiH'tt. 

A" £! }» iuartihcial, CM’n m telling a tn)‘> olory, to begin ut. 
ths* i oginnj*ig» thi* reader witl j*h*u»e to atluw himotdf t * Jio 
nJr<'‘liH rd (o (he family of Mr, firm Si,, a reoji^ctabU* merchant, 
(lour .a busud^^o, ami rv^oidtog ui the town of ?^hor(-hil!«, 
ih* 1 m I uu < v^ife, and three cajoivnting daogUtent, 

Mi»« llarltant. Met'd and Mia?* Ihdla ProtiWa Mi»a 

IJr.'wn ua« the fain at in r<5m{ih‘xion, and atatehcat in 

fan ige. The bl«ck-**ycd, black-hnin‘d bmm t te Uetm^y Imd 
a nn ri* nnm* diate and j *robab!y more enduring w'itchcmn abont 
her tiian th ; ehh'r ai*t**r. Uut tla* fiiiry, idtie-eyed, ycli«rw- 
kttrvd f^ r.a Tai!.' fiur (o the j>retcim.>wiof both. "Vim 

hnef dfUicfji t; u nni«t auflicc, for the prm u», for th«f ** catalog 
li r cfs tiH *' Itt the word* <?f tlwf ticathen jwLietjiiWoti^d 
at IL lead of o .r <lf«|iter ; ** leaked frum tWr eyeiida 
wIm u t *y h*fkri, meUttig the frame b«!«iititful}y dwl 

they fc. fh>m under their bmwt.’' 

N*. .vo^udrT tb.*t there waa no lack of young fn£ik*mr^ fhr 
UK^ui to look u aiid iNiviMfidJy. K*>t only fhjm xht 
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iieigiiboiirliDod, but froni tiOnoie towns imd citios^ did 
swains n^ir to pay their hosaag^ or> at leasts if they came 
on oilior speeini bnisiMi, 'tiiQr to avail themselves 

of the opportonify of so doing. 

The lionily ohadehad aasentbled aronnd Mr. Brown's hearth, 
one eveningt alMr tea* Two yoimg gentlemen^ Mr. White 
and Mr. Bladr^ were present— very nnexoeptionable yonng 
men, and pronisinf to do well in the world— one a country 
merohant, and ^e other a country lawyer. It would seem 
^at thare could have been no objection to their paying proper 
and civil attention to the young ladies ; and certainly they 
did seem to do so with nnaf^cted heartiness and sincerity. 

But this cm*mnorc mode of proceeding brought atlioughtful 
cloud over the honest brow of Mr, Brown, after he had been 
for some time quietly observti.g the delighted, and apparently 
deligh^ul manner, in which Mr. Black balanced hiraself'over 
and TOtradabout the fair Barbara, as she played, or tried to 
play, one of her favonrite pieces of music, which of course was 
also his; aus! also observing bow Mr. White, under pretext of 
playiim chess v^.th Betsey, was enacting the part of Ferdinand 
in the Tempest, when engaged in enjoying a similar amuse- 
ment with Miranda. 

Pray, my dear/* said be, when do you 8up]x>se we shall 
see Mr. ^^^reen 

'f he abrupt mode m which the (luestion was put startled the 
young ladies ; or it might have b*^ v some association with the 
i>orson referred to. But Miss Barbara made a very vile (mu- 
mcal) shakes Mitsi Betsey put lier king m check ; and prt;tty 
Miss Beils, who wo» rntting on a little Ottoman (which in 
Sbort-iiilU was called a etool,) and was kuittbig a purse, 
glancing occasionally with her kifid and langhtefloving eyes 
at the noths net-work in whkdi her slshm were employed, 
iW a tow of her stitches, and wminded her rof^ hugm. 

*^irhy.myk^w/»r^ied Mnu Brewo, ** you know brother 
wrotn that he wan In com back hy apfing; and we are now 
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in Ajiril. I you wilt tmr ftom hi«i» or wt iMI M 

him m a fnr day**” ' ^ 

**Unsmf^ iticod Mr. it ^ mmnyrnw^k 

of-” 

No nif iaid Brown, dryly ? ^Mfc i* Mr. Cloeriro OiwM ; o 
luiar i^ation of my Bunily ; and iik;diy»” tm addod, wiHi m IcMdt 
iutaiidi*d for <mi* of a^mftcaiit rovotatioii, to l>o atilt naartT.” 

i beg yoor {Mudoo, atr; bot I kimw Idm «l iNdiooi» aiid tbo 
boy* gave him that nickname.’* 

difid i waa acquainted with him at coHege,” tiid Blacks 
fie came there in a green C4>at, and mnw had one» uncord* 
mg to my recollecti<m, of any ^tther c«)lonr. M’heti ona got 
lOity, the>' twitted him wit'* *rer »empnf>T eirer/ and tibitt 
got another. He aaid tic wa*» mdiiemit ajNmt colonra : 
and about most mattem of mdifference be wootd ftdiow any** 
hiHtv ’i advice. But in many thinga he waa ««nji»»bic enough.” 

” There certainly utwaya waa aont^^ihiiig j>eciilmr about 
ficorge aaid Mn. Brown. B IW Harjinet m*vt»^ 

in the Man of Feeling, *1 aupfioae t!<‘ baa vrun* it ! v 
travel.’ ” 

The rather ai^iarkUng aerenlty of thi' little p>*rfr 
maiaf^ afly dulled after ihia uibudoguv The v**«***t 
bK»ked mefniined. <»ood Mr. Ilr<rwn, wlwj waa gi'TwuraUy f >ful 
of talking and of hearing a little gosaip. (h« 

thmighifbhieaii of hxa exprematon, which oiieratH m a ffril 
u{»oa hit dangbtera ; and bia dame even r««iefo*l a isttottf psw- 
penaity tiad for making quotatirm* The yoaU|< mm^ with- 
drew* eayJy, and in making their congi^a, fell, for fh. frat ume 
at Brown’* hollw^ that it waa a^>rma! adhir. No donut 
foaod partiug machawaetiv«orrow,wlimileaniig tln^ piay./aed 
cnlrama *it da* mamdonj to whidi two of the young kdlea ac* 
coiiiimilied them, a* tlwy do In the emutry town* imry oUm. 
p '.rtlcttUHy when the niirlita are ine. A gonlle imwiwrre of ^ 
u ■* aoft hand, not altogether taaflnkiioij^^ miiOiOlire,*-- 
motioii for kare to mi iigtlo» which coald not bo dented. 
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ncoodbisg to wAm of ^ tbmfore 

ttie dolotir of tbaie diseiptet of tbe ^'pofch.** BntiiMy didiiot 
feel M bopi^ii tliqr Mdoot^Mbre ^ fiiitt becaoie both 
or iix^ wm, in love--« epecnlatlon in which 

if i» vexatim to Ipo kmM, mHm ioted in my fipecniatioa 
whateim. 

re-mnon of 

hit ill tiie two yonng^ ladiee had returned 

into the wt^g-rocmii) ** mem, by i ienm, to be nuexo^ 
tionable «wi olovor in evoiy mpeot* But yoo kiiow> girlt;, 
that 1 # they have any cerms intentiona^ ae I beUere you call 
it^ lli^y nuMit not for the {nosent receive the ahgh^ en- 

Mm. Broon. Hannah More 

indy bbaervoii that * it i» unportant not only to |>o88ea» the 
mini wHh the alTiir whidb i» under oonidimtion^ but to be* 
atow on It m ftHdtmded attenbton.* 

** We can’t itviie thie affair among ua, mamma,” aaid Bella 
— ” can we 

** Vcm wlU be a good girl, 1 imo^,” raid her father, pattmg 
her foiuheuif with an afPectioimte logard for her curie, which 
wore a little dxfkvm^ arrai^ed from what tk*y would 
have bewi, had there been no unportaiiou of foreign faehiciie, 
in Uviag or gfaveoi earlcatuxoi imagec of heai-ireeeea, into 
the town of Bhort^htBe, becanae the ffudaon haiifieood to be 
after that of nature* **¥ou will be a good girl^ always, 1 
know, BuBa* If jwt» ahoidd be lAe rkh you wnat not 
your Into on your old father and mother, my UMb $y^ 
uey« iMgoing m M diraclly,mldaemel(w 
f hhow tel law will do nolliiw witewl your father's and 
molherWudtee* 

* dbmuib Iwimwabteteiditeof Iw'^foieifn iMtd 

%ieote itebonat” 
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l^nAlrll CS aI« 
iMfr l» M Mi ii# l» 

WWmIff lIMPUfiMH^ wM WR»1HH pWWIf 

iknit ffMiiitaK ftMi tM Imi jsi vlill|fiMi|it 

Mft LMWai liiitE lt>il iMMialbfiiMpA ty 
just nftimuMi Ihim £im>p», mad whom im «iMk«4f MW ibiit 
tut mra« Mr* c^im% wm k lorn, mM MfoiM 

llmieraiiii^ifli talMupliM Mytali lK>lfi» 

lif>«iw»^ 0t Mii1tiiiS‘«lMff . Hi* MM tel li hoh 

htM h« hi4*^cdM» m tert m « is te iiterSii* 

iirusm»teo<»w kiietriioteifi alMteteteite 

of Mi depi9rt«t»cm ftoa te Wtetei0liiiiii» «rm 

c ommtinteMy iUte wm miitr te ••WMwikr oC IMQWtk^ ft 
iwr^ heawt kmc ftftor tlw " mm of aiflit.” 

mtwlHti titt liiiht et«t>t thraotli to AftWow ift 'Ww ■<>*» 
ing^ftnAftMftorolMiftWoftuiM oaHv vfttt«||iMiliiftttoft« 
|» ftFoot vttk ft tftwito oibrtt aad iniiioA toMrif ftoft^jr te 
to niuraiftf owtuMifttai gnr. Tke AomMlto tol aot yot 
begniitotokapftdiwtiftftdiMww ilw ftMtaAnfftto ollto 
ftoSy. 3to«ktoM9HiimfNW«Wftiqtot*WiraMMtiftoftftiw 
i mi i o j i iw rft iirtft tto fttwet ; ftwitlw irrt to — tot MttftlNlA 
Iftit iioyfta Ut 'N Unto to «■!• of toM who haol ftO imw- 
tote#eo«ftiOBorMw hohftnotoM of toitoof oifliir 
ohlimieyft or hotoft Afttowy fttfiowNB tnw wttolni to 
oaoKBO^ ftt ft |MHft|)« Wtotoftfty iM» of totoo fltootob 
« }» It fMOftto,” MonteUy ttoixiahMA Uwhi, m vto • 
atopy aodntoitiretolt, ho trod to S«(pr of » IhMftd «to»t. 
•‘M II poftMto tot ttivm k to ataM ' twwftwtoucpftao# 
■tor i.*i to tiftvtor tf 00,1 tofthl *ol In ftWVttoi to fad 
toitft to wftto U hto ft . ” AtofaVlM tot«to*«M#iof 
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dyspeptic loTert; who were waUdog fhr healdi ai^ eaiiiment 
to a promeoade by the water’e tide. They looked loore 
sleepy thaea htsoielf^ and while be was making hia manners to 
the lady^ ibewhcde trio yawned as if tliey wmild have become 
monumental spedmens of oscitationu A dingy wendi, whose 
early rising was certified to by the Sockiy for the supply of 
good and nidbl aervants, dissolved the dreamy and adjourned 
rim interesting meering, hy disdiarging into a crosa-gatteri 
firom behind an iron^railed area^ a quantity of liquid miscel- 
lanies^ which inbrioated riieir soles^ and gave them an imme- 
diate idea of separation. 

The next animated object of which Lake became aware was 
a Memty of the Press^ whose wings stuck out of his coat 
pockets in the shape of goose-quill feathers. He was going 
towards a building in which mistakes of the night were eor- 
reetjj^ in rim moniing ; and by perusing his table of errata^ 
many honeat people were enabled to find out in the evening, 
how they had woke up in the moming with their throats cut, 
after riieir most valuable property had been abstracted^ with- 
out any eontoiousaeas on their part of either accident. Ikia 
spectral appearance naturaUy led filr. Lake to cast, what our 
great noreUst would call a Arrive glanCe at the pc^ of the 
building tn question. He saw there a group of wild-looking 
vagshonfis, and waa strongly tmnpted to make one of them 
himself, with a view of ascertaining whether his consiii, who 
had juat cro em d the Ariantic Bfyx, might not be tmalding 
befinn iha Bhadamanthus of the mornings without any creden- 
tlalf. But he reeisttd rids soggesrion of tecy, and kept on 
has iirty onril ^ arrived an Ihmt of the hmMrie of which be 
was in qdest All its Windows and its soUtsiy door we^ 
closi^. But as rim id^oant hoonsa gave Ihint signs of the 
ejciwigiimenc^ qf some of riirir iiAnMtaat% he made bold to 
knock rmphsritpKy. The unwashed face ol a aandy-halied 
little giii^ {ieotlWlln|[ thfpugli n bitdcsniiriiidiowi in m hovel 
csBed^^ gmeiy^ whMi adioinsd Pm UifUi, regarded him 
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daring d|M!mftdin» and dofteg llli ikit nf ex- 

{M^eiiuieei wMdi ImM iMfocid ilm dnoent timn doling which 
pdtiwiee 19 a ownforitldn Ytrloe. Sim dton iOinanitd dnt^ 
ll*i tno Uln to go ihm now^ Hkdor. Tfi«g alwa|n Icickii 

tip at 

However^ Mr* toko thmighf Iw heard a hetevodllticat nol^t^ 
and mdtioii in dm room into whiidi dm door o|i«ftM»d^ and took 
the liberty of trying hia o|maHii?aain« ti|ioii tl igiliiu An odd ^ 
<y)iifh9!o& of noliei, mingled with croiilihiga, and with wliat 
ioonded too mneh like hard awoofiitg, flAIOwadi and one of 
the valvei was slowly tnmed mword by a loot dnnw'dwrtha 
tsleep And oiie*lb«rth dniMiied^ who wot worw otf dmn the 
pitgrnms wlio hod not boiled their {Msts; on bis bom fbet hnd 
ifOperfbedy thrust into slippers to whieh their pro|mriiOiia 
bom no reaemblsnoer and he was nndergofng a now species Of 
urdeah-of tresdJng among bits of broken gtosSy to sImiW him- 
self to he awake, when he waa not. The appeotnSMO of 
bar-mom, fftr aneb It was, was meHil, and diognstlng Was the 
odour thereof, 

aw up fbr yon/* said the sweet porter of Ihhi eatahttsll* 
ami, avifixriiig the eolve to mUpoe briskly, and todking It;, 
wMte his one eye that did not squint wlnksd dindy, tOce a 
iter of die least magnitude throneb a Heating fhg^l oof op 
for yon, Mr, Tardy, dll a half-post fbnr, Tm damed if I 
didn’t” 

** If t was Mr. TOidy/* said takoi I ought in be very 
mnchobilged toyo«,aia^ amhjefn1mHtale,bienkaom^ 

thbig^r year tionble. Bot I wont to ore Mr. Chman, nbo 
lodges here, On I leoni, I amhls iMOf relaliim, and yod Ote 
oboW me Ids bedroam, withoat any osrenMny^” 

It ws^ ttmnge lo ied dm bloiMHmfWitiNi of the iMow*s 
odd eyes strttgglliig sltiffiiidy to nfdll! thMgdma little, os 
hii features wM nidiillted in the swar% and ns^ 
aMl)amp,liahgfngf!ml» ausdlook- 

jng,asiheilorioaasnnsynaood^^ thihgih to- 
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fiercepiit)l0 1^ fomt impdar gliOit wU^ Imd 

forgottan ie^*myW4 Hie ejqptWMitoii vii tHoee ftsatoietwttt 

*t oocte isqillttttve» coniiiieiti- 
cative, mlnatoty^ Umixrt^tOt, nhtarp^ and fidtimlcnii. 

But oh| 8le0f> «id Death i<— aa yoor flaaby noveUlti would 
exclaim, ia Itaiidllttg tbia matter-HMi blaakela fell ovar tlie 
poor lii^a wlndowa agaitti wbat a 5 'awti Im did givet It 
could not bare been petfermed by flie Sleepbig Beauty b the 
Wood, On ibe feat centennial anniveiwury of her enclomt- 
ment ; nor 1^ the Be%^ Mr. Tennant, when be ferat oldeofed to 
eajoying tbe litee of eepnltnre* And aa to poor Lake, no o\d 
hero eoDdd bare been aa mneb acared by the looka of the grtaly 
mOalb of Averaila, when prelecting a jannt to the pkoaing 
banimof AofaefOti---cmn^ Egyptian, bathing ibrpicaaare, 
wue eter aa mneb diaeomintMled by the nplifled npper»jaw of 
a OrOcOfele. ft waa a yawn wbi^fe nature and art both 
contributed to make auperlativc m its way. And Liiko 
abmwdly interpreted it. lie told him that bo waa no Bberifl'’H 
officer nor ooniitable ; but atmply wbat ho repreaented bimaeif 
te be>ta mlalikHi of Mr. Oreen, who wfahed to aee bun aa aoon 
aa pmmible, and would bo fetponaible for ttm tf berty fit took 
in dfetttkiiliig him at to anaeaaoiiable an hour. The vakt, 
^ffianetee, atwMied hbnteSf and yawned, 3 mwned aad attetebod, 
itrefeMI and yawned, and yawded again* Tlion, bitebtagup 
hie lower ganeead% be aboffied himadf oat of fee maa, and 
up ferae pair of unowpoted and uadeanod ataiia, feUowed 
Ibe foang genfettMoi* 

llaopoaad feadoof of an ^tarfeiaiil, feto tfbiob feebtoed 
liglilof dag wan aWnpg feioagb fee anoudidiiBd winlowi. 
^biaiaa% aadafew jfetlmaiioiy cliaira,*feal Mboenfeifee 
fe aiab nibar Ofean fetiMaaed, wbim atrei^ wife 
viitoimgMfei^ la aa fea gbtafed awigligeiiicedf #!■> 
titafei in wbWb they bid been kfl wban caal off feMfea 
pefiMtia aa ennar |aa|e*Biofm »aife wam waa aeoa m too 
npafTOKWf, eroai oi wnnw waa aaMPipaMi ey an ajwantp ote 
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tiMit; taA two pfelm% «r mIowmA WAcUy 

iill» «iid ti» wmBf : Ciriit Hi iN' i il tto 

Mr, Gim ii in iSbmm Ml ift Hmi MMMr, 

Mid M Vitftl 4if oilr IMM* 

CM of Hit iiioniif tiiid hert ttiM » MftMtii; tiibM 
in* tytt, tiid dontrli^Ml iiA tptti; *« IbfUmt: 
fvtdi nit tMt tidtfr/* Mi>r dp|NUMI Id MontD Mft ton- 
mMoD»Mi wtiil dDWtt fifttri toUDli IMtr tMi M M eo«tt« 
u|i, lor hit tlliiim f^Uyint Mm a tricky Ih tmit dtiTci out 
wtkDlD ftiirlit «l Duet. 

f4dtD adveoted to tHt maak i« wIMi Ua eoaiin trat it* 
aiiisbe«it> nrhmm idombm Me iatnurioti had toi diiliiiMi» and 
imtmuMt ^Hi Mcoe dittctUyt In waltliit him BpMSMm 
camt irrad«elljr to hw 4^ot ; and when il dld» lit tlMirtid no 
wgiiff of forprtae, or of any othtr tmottOD, at Hm 
tielbit htni. ** Abr eaM ht, i« Miyoo Mwf WMItMkwic 

d* 

**lt itraHicr taiiy^ Eat how do yotdof And irhat in 
MdtftH^ntnit MMinM fwikmmf** 

w«i a Doadi. EwM iM IM watagiMidaini a^ 
I Wit ptrlMly aidiiihiwat ahoat it** 

«« Whohi Mr. Eieiitf 1 don't adnMit Ida Mdar* 
**EttaiM«r* H« Damn M wifi M late fadiwt Hit 
oh! h»wtim 0 l anit^ 

yonr not hatinl it a MI wtEr 
*«0lii lam Mlihml aMM tfttpinn; Mwt nniildo it 
They wwt m»$km and ledioD^lMiiMat in Hii 
itoai nadtiniaHi Ml nii^t and Iht {MW|ilt witt i 

litlan Out fid oat Oat idandtitd half of hhw* 
aMf Hffitiiiy hfA- fha oHwwf noiopw Cttttdy they ht§an. 
tokiURti* wMi«4ar* Im ibAUfoMtwto wHMiit tat 1 
ottiMa I dnn*l laaM i flht that hjad t Eat thl laMiietiH' f 
amf* 

fhoniht thti fm waald pertmpg rn cm m pm y mm to 
tnaalrAuil. 
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ITtiS IN AHJEBXCA. 

If any ma» would bring me eny thing to dreea wi^, I 
would a» leave go as not. 1 might sleep it out aiterwards. ^ 
Bt Peter reappeared c with a hpt0e of dder and a pint 
tumbler; for the gentleman who thirsted. Lake aslmd him to 
look alter Mf. Greeh’s s^ant 
*<Why,” said he "he’s gone. He went to theptay; and 
when he came in here, he aaid he’dl go Id a hettef hohse, and 
the boas told him he might go to s s, and they had like to 
have fit about it.” 

" Ah, well," said Gr^n, " he’ll come back hy*and by. Bup- 
pose yon come and breakfast with me." 

’ " Here, t sujppose they have some breakfast. Come about 
t^ o’clock. <m ! how 1 could sleep !-»thoogh I don’t care 
imy thing abont if* 

vlilt leave you then to your mooze,*' said Lake as he 
iUr^ ddhiii hei^l; with rather a vexed and mortified air. He 
Wai ^’oong and enthusiastic, and had a naturel regard for 
GrOehY heaidW private reasons of his own Ibr 'Aishing to 
vVith him before anybody else ahoUld do so: But 
he onj^t to live reflected that it ia highly improper to disturb 
shy g^Gemala’s alumbers ait siu^ an hour ; pmrfkularly when 
he hil^ j«mt rel^^ 

utfeir nohdmlance Often, and hiS not Inquiring 
m sir about any of rik sIT who wm sO anxious to dee him, 
vexe4 Icklm pi^onisriy. And at tbs br^ikkfluih*tahle of the 
ihm% poor Gteen was d^lded Hi be woite; ilMua a ddt add a 
rnooimtlf, by a teaaabmi vole. 
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C«Mt. IWlMli M«NiMr 

taiatx, wkr.iMttlMil ^pMiielMU V(mUIm lii 

At ten o'eloclE^aol wl^ml cov«ily»adt lmi a rf»ci dly ^mtng 
about*, to vtMUk wbrUirr Jbe iw olmrvdi hf my of llio 
dtHeenl people of hia aeqoamtiiieet Maater ialct pfifftoil into 
tl}e JndiiTefeiit ealabllahaieiit* potroniadl by Utatte 

and Gm^n* Thiafpi had aomia^ a ItUio loore fognlar at4 
r(‘»{)ectabW aapeci in tbw aiiti«teiiipmiic<i elii|iel } and lallEO 
iimneduitely recogotaed an old aei 4 iiaintanct*in. Ilia pctiMi of 
t!te body aenrant of bia conaiii* wboae CbiMUan iimo waa 
; but wbo wan generally called ** Slowand liaayi^*«*HMD4 
aumetimea more clanalcally ** ymtim Lente/* lit lookad 
mightily apnice, abowing, Ibat iomgii tra?el bad ml kmi Aado 
liim more ambltiooa, aa regarded bta i^ppaiel« Hi Wit nol 
only finer (aa waa proper)* but waa o|pro fantael In bit tp 
paarance than bia maatnr* wbicb waa dfddediiy libionfol 
The latter waa iitting in a box* In an adliotiiiat apartment, 
reading a oewapaper* He wm a gimfiroebooal and a bbMsk 
vi'het waificoit, and bad atnnga of gilt or gold cbainiibaiig* 
iug down over bia bifiat and bHow iU Xbmigb tbe barbeni* 
apprentkea bad not adq^ted tba aama praelioe at Ibat time, 
could not help tbiabtpg that bit coaatn looked fnora jlike 
a lieau^naaty tban Uke a gentbnnam 
Lake inainnated tbe netbor part of bia paiian loity tbeinttr**. 
epaceof three inchea In breaddti and kaa* belwoon tbi edge o 
a tabu* and the |airtilk«i* ii^ppoaite to bia cooilo* and aat biin* 
relf dovt n on the baneb. On tbe table tbem wag a dotb* 
wlilcb, by no conadeiitioiui alsntcb of eoerteay* C4inbl baft 
been c ailed mtber wluta, or oidy balf-dbrty. It waa gamiibad 
wttb a broken iiioatnfd*»pol* a bottle wifb a ^nill tbrnal bilo a 
eodE, profiMiif to bUd papper«vincgir* and other af^aaoei 
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wMch it i« umieeeflMiary to ptHienlarise, ss it liM been done «w> 
niQcb mm mimiteljr ibaii we luite room for, in serera! recent 
works oi imagitmtioflu 

Mr« Greea looked otkanee ftoni Ithi newspaper at Lake, and 
looked at liia |ie tlw f»i4— I*ray , is tiii« 

General ladM»i prOsi<kiit nowt How did Im get to be 
electid?*^ 

Come, now/* said Lake, witk some tinctare of moroaity, 
yoamtuit know he was elected by the 
people somehow or other.** 

** Indeed, I did not know it/* aaid Green, in a tone rather 
more deciMm than he ntnally employed. ^ 1 think I did bear 
•oipething about it in Paris. But politics is a sul^ect about 
which 1 am totally indidkrent.** 

— oar poUtica. I don't wonder at all. Bat tell me 
where have you heenf Where have you travelled M’hat 
have you sewtf** 

1 I have been to several places. Chiedy to London and 

you wim in Paris daring the three days ?** 

Which throe ? Oh, yes — ^you mean when U»y made such 
a disturbance in the streets 1 I was there then.*’ 

And where was imuf And how much of it did you 
see?” 

Cdi! I was in a snt^ room in the back of a hanse, with 
Nicholas Umber* Von know him. He said that we had no- 
tyng to do with the scrape. He gotfive odd hems, and plenty 
of loaves of hKe^ Wfd daxet; and we shut up the, windows. 
I was peite% eoum, about French politics; 
so 1 ainid with him unlB they had done Srhog guns, and mak- 

^ And hritpossUde that yon know nolhint of StI** 

^ Oh, 5 *et. I saw the pavements all tmm up, and had to 
tidmaioniidako^w^^ Itwasnonecd 

mf Mneas; hut IkMd it very ioeonvmiieiit** 
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** Well, Ommp I tHt ih^y f yon 

ihut ytmimU np from pnm firif U, Ym M a tiimnpo 
Old yon Ck^oerml Im f^yniie mod Mr. 

Yml 1 wf^nt to t{)A genenil** liAlel 0110 I «iW a 

]iaroel of pfM)pUf in i«ddler*« clAtlini tliAn^ iiiAivhittf 
gwttt fur cAp m tMr lii«dii. I not ttiy moii* HiAii 
minutiMi. Sm to whAl Idioy About imp f aai nn^f^ly 

iodiffi^mt !t wti ixotm of tkHit bnttoM.!* 

** IVrbap ym Anr a ('AriiAi Do you not btli^rA tluil iho 
< bmoch of the Bunrbaci U oS^tnnlty And for pnr dlniu* 
fiented ? Will tb« nnr king tie Abin to vaaIaIii bimiAlf on Um 
fbroud ? It be hemett iu hit |)fofeiiioi)t to ibe |ioo|dA 

I tv!! yuo I took no mtisTfait in their IocaJ politU?!. I mAlIy 
furgvt, if 1 ever knew, which i# the elder brtncli. Why> y«m 
know, they ent off the oldait ooa’a bend* Hiey lAid Ihtt 
( iiartet the Timth bad ran AWay tomewhem^ with aavaiaI ear* 
riagv hmdit of bis ramily. I don*! know whetber bn will ^bjnk 
it an object to go back. He teemed to nwi to be A genfle- 
nnutly man, mtd they tttd be wit tometbing of a ^portfonAA^ 
How the>' will fix it I etn't tell ; And the l<atd lrnow% I doo*t 

CAW.” 

I don't fmpttate yon do. Sow, I beltfvti yon m boooii* 
But I cannot bidieve that you do tmt know the diflbwnoe b«^ 
tween g»x>d cofiV^ and the *tnff yon are drinkiog/* 

It It to be noted, that; the nnhAppy Pebw, wbilo ^ dhn 
comrto wan in p o g r t tt» had pi on the fable a waafert wtUt a 
ttratigv smotUmaii of cfo<ds«iy, tad poarod into two cup, 
from A tea-pot, a brown tif|otd^ wbkh Mr. OfocAi tlbrr baring 
|ittt into it niAtmalt repnMenbatlro of aagar and md% wat 
twall .^w^tng. 

air lodifihmit idkOAt the qttab Bniw^wym 

mention it, I doabf wbefber thhi it the arfiid« af a|l« ' itow*' 
aiid-K.^.iKy, b tbk ooibe > / 

iiboiildAay,iir/*4nad AbM, altwadi^^ Intpelton 
of Lake^a wjectad citp, ^ ilial Ibm miflil be mmm nMnw 
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grmndit in it. Bat the landlord has really been so insolent in 
me, fhat^ unless you ^sre about letting roe lick biro; it is of no 
use to talk about it.** 

** I don’t care whether you lick biro or not. It will make 
the coffee no better, either way.** 

** Are yon going to eat that egg F” asked Lake. 

Certainly not. I am indifferent about eggs and chickens 
too ; but I confess 1 do not like this one at all.'* 

It is unneoessaiy, and would be dull to record, in this place, 
Airtlier specimens of the manner of the honest poco-curante 
whose small gray eyes could not he made to assume exinvssioii^ 
by ilie mtrodactiott of any topic whatever ; and who showed 
himself so totally destitute of curiosity as to tlie situation of 
his own family and friends, that be did not in any way ad\'ert 
to iheli%xistences. In one point alone, Lake knew that he 
was sensitive ; and that was, in his pocket. And, Mffth this 
sensitl%*miess, an affair in which he took a deep interest was 
so intimately connected, that he determined to push his iu* 
<|U)riefi farther, before Green had fallen in with other company, 
whose advice, unless it cost him something, be would be anre 
to take, as he had done that of Mr. Bistre. Green agreed to 
change bialodgings forthwith, and to put up at the hotel where 
Abel had seen fit to dejjorit the principal part of bis luggage 
without consul ring him ; and to accompany Lake home. Had 
it not been for the reason mentioned, the latter would, with 
pleasure and contempt, if the two sensations be compatible,., 
have left him to the enjoyment of his nii^admitari philosophy. 
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C-HAPTEB iV. 

Out wooutn i« ytt I ihii ««tl { ■mql Kw b «!•»« y«t I iM will t wm0m 
y«i I •Mi WBU*’*— 4lm«M«T« 

1 »iie fiithf*r of Grem, « man of tnhatanee^ badi difnctei Ida 
MTtU that hi* aoft alioiild trare) for a cmiain Hum aflar liioom* 
lof of afa^aud had madahia right to aoeocod to the ppaaeatioa 
j( half of hi* property^ contingent ofMm marrying one of the 
ianghtera of Mr Brown within a limited period altar hli re* 
turn front abroad. In cmae he declined doing ao^ mcdtiy 
waa to be divided among the teatator'a other relatlvea. thg 
y oung gentleman had hot rarely viaited hia cottsiiy jihlilna 
belbre hla departure. He obaerved, very aewdhly^ that aoM. 
of them might die before it would be neoeaaaiy for him fofbUt" 
the conditioii attached to the hetfneat ; and font it would he 
tiQiAmtoogh to aee aboat it e^en he could make hie a^eefoMi 
troll the live onea. He had never written home during hie 
abiJ^; nor had the impreariona made by the bdef «eghibl« 
tioiwof himaelf* with wbkh he had coodeaoaaded to fovour 
them, been aa to ornate any rivalahip or jeakma fodlittg in 
the breaata of the foir Minwa Brown. Thia little ei^iunitiott 
» neoeaaaiy here* 

Gfuen^a reception at the hotiae of hia vnele Inlmwwi formal 
andfirigidiafoeextiume. That amiahle foatiiy wutUy iw i aad » 
ahnoil too angry to indulge ib w natural mnioaily to Imow 
whm their amgnlar relative bad been, and what he hid been 
about for two yuaiu. He was, howevuTr parfoetly at Ma umu, 
and teemed very well plaaaed wHb bhUMlf ; uni whin foe 
cofmraatkm, or father the queetiottlng on fonir part^und un* 
aaMhotoiy leeponaae mi hie, oeaned for eome mMwi, and 
u » «idttl iMHne” CTWtd, be tggMi tolwrf tt> rf 

m 
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Hie pfttriarche^ in a bible that lay on the table beeide whicti 
he sat. 

Bat Mitt Lacy Lake waa determined to renew the attack 
on a topic in which she took more interest than in the recent 
events of Hie flench revolution^ in which Green had borne the 
oonapicoous part before-mentioned by himself. ** George” 
illf ^ do Jrott mean to pay a visit soon to Shorthills F or 
woald it salt yon better to have the Shorthills come to 
ytfixV' 

^ f am indifferent about it,” said Green, with an off-hand 
air of good nathre, and wiHi perfect gravity. 

Mrs. Lake regarded him with a scmtimzmg glance ; and 
•eelnig hbn Onexpreative and unconcerned as before, observed— 
« Ton do not mean, Hien, to take your legacy, * with the bur- 
Hnsi aittiexed,^ aa the lawyers call it.” 

^BarMy 1 do,** said Green, with some little animation, 
lie added, after pondering for a moment, when Lucy 
Sfioire of ShorthiUs coming here, I thonght she meant the {leo* 
I knbw Hie hills cannot travel.” 

•*I mutt say then,” said Miss Lucy, “you made as*con- 
cettsd and aagallant a reply aa I aver heard of.” 

^MhA as abominably foolish,” said her mother. 

** Why,’* said Green, “ I know nothing about their arrange^ 
wieafS; but if it is equally convenient for them to visit the 
Huns, I Maaot conceive ivhat difference it can make, as it is 
a iSlHed adhir.” ' 

^^AbStHad aihir!** iterated Mr. Lewis, in surprise. 

** Wby,*Hli^ iHteot iiptet the will— can Hiey ? I believe it 
k istilsd at inacdi it the law can make it!^ 

Bat is not Hie consent of the of some litHe conse- 
ipioiklniliioiiir** aHMMItaLuey. 

If I am ieady---ai 1 am— -to com- 
iMa Hb kvangSnisiit on my pari, some one of Hnsii most 
diiMSA' or I HMi illHhe ^rdperfy without any condition* I 
MibMddSloibti iha adbtct** 
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Do yoQ feel no cnricHitty to know* Mrhtch one of them, if 
either, may be dieposed to einile upon you! For I believe, 
yon mnet be refnsed by all, or united to one, if yon with to 
enjoy the legacy.*’ 

** I have thought of the mconvenieucc; of that. And aince 
it i« a matter of perfect indifTerenoo to me, who only remeat- 
ber that they an* three wholeaome-looklng glrla (tlwy did 
think Barbara aerofaloua, but it w^aa a miatake), I am aure 
they had better fix it among themselvefi. If the afihotkma of 
either are engaged, thia will be decidedly more cbnveole&t 
And if they are all finee, it will aave much trouble if they wftl 
toaa it up.** 

It certainly would have been far better for Troy, it the 
three goddeaaes^had settled their dispute in that mAhner/* 
said Lewis. ' 

** C^iisin George U no Paris, however,” said Lucy, who was 
conaiderahily provoked by what she considered af&ictatidii attil 
imperturbable impatience. ^ I am writing to to- 

day. Perbaiis you would like me to communicate youir Vieifa 
and iatentiona on this subject : or w ill you write an 
general* to the ladies yourself. I think it would be a' very 
great curiosity.” 

<< It Wffuld look odd on the back of tlie letter,” said the sin- 
gle-minded Uremi. ** If 1 wrote, it should be, of Coutie, to 
uncle Brown, or to Aunt But, as it will be perfectly confo- 
nient for you, while yon are writing, I wish you would tay 
that I await the commands of the fiimily ; and that any ii^ 
rangement which wBl be most convenient to them, WtH be 
altogether indimirent to me.” 

« I shall do so, most aasnredly.” 

“lam obliged to you. We have time eiiou|^ to spatu; but 
aa casoalties may occur, the sooner they it, 4* hatter 

Ibrthem. A* to myself, if I do not bear ISrom 
tHdieve I will take tiiree st»we of dilfimmt iengte, smi 
fow Aad 1 w&l write 4mae lelfexe, to be «M# la 
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order accordingly. I will get a lawyer to make a draught 
for me, and request an answer, by return of mail, to each, in 
case I have occasion to send them all. As it is a matter of 
business, which must be attended to, it strikes me that this 
is the least inconvenient plan. I must go to see about various 
matters. 8o 1 wish you a good morning.** 

** I am sorry,’* said the good Mrs. Lake, ‘‘for whichever of 
the poor girls may be so unlucky as to become the wife of 
such a piece of asbestos. It will be hopeless to try either to 
mend his head, or to break his heart. Perhaps, however, he 
might be made to go tame about the house.” 

«Of all things,** said Lucy, ‘^to use George’s favourite 
phrase, *tkat would be the least convenient.* But how do 
you like his ^ arrangements,* as he calls them, Lewis?** 

Admirably well. I hope you will do him justice in re- 
poriiog what tliey are.” 

" I cannot conceive,** said Mrs. Lake, ** why you Should be 
particularly pleased with any Way in which the bear may 
choose to suck his paws ; and I think it may look indelicate 
in Lucy to say any % thing about it. You have been wasting 
the morning to no purpose whatever, and your father will be 
displeased. It is of no consequence to you which of the 
girls is to be sacrificed ; for one of them must be ; or else 1 
do not understand Mr. Brown’s character.” 

8o much the good My knew about her domestic relations. 
Lewis withdrew to write a letter. Glowing, affectionate, and 
full of amaranthine hope, were its contents. Lucy’s could not 
have been nnamnsing. We are authorised to publish a portion 
of that written by Mr. Lake, senior. 

” Dear Broker Brown ; — 

Yours of the 16th ult. was duly received. 1 note what 
you say about George Green. He has just rettumed from 
Franca. I have not men him, but by what 1 learn from my 
Ihmily, he isas greata fool as ever ; and can give no accoimt 
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of himtelf ftince his departure. You will recollect that ! 
always told you tliia would be the case. 1 never was mistaken 
in my life in any opinion I formed from an observation of cha*^ 
racter. It must be ascribed, to Providence alone, and to no com* 
mon sense of bis own, that he hat come back in a whole skin. 
I cannot help using plain language, though it is in reference to 
one who is to be yonr son-in-law ; for he says he will take 
either of the girls you may choose to send him, when it soils 
his own con\’enience. The pupi»y ! I think the property be- 
queathed to him on this condition is estimated at twice its 
value ; and that the title to 'the real estate is ver>' doobtftil. 
He is, at any raU', an iucorrtgible blockead, who will soon 
run through it, together with his own, if he has not Mjuan- 
(leri*d that already. Lewis ferreted him out of a place, which 
is a low gaming house and grog-shop, this morning. It is my 
duty to suggest tliew* things, and 1 know you will dulyappre- 
preciate the disinterestedness of my motives. Cotton is 
rising, 

It was true that the only pecuniary interest which Mr. 
Lake bad in the matter was, that in case of Green's not mar- 
rying according to the will, two-fifths of the moiety would go 
to hll own children. But it cannot for a moment bo supposed 
that such mercenary considerations were thought of, when the 
happiness of one of his was, as he believed, seriously at 
stake. 
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CHAPTER.V. 

And so I won my Generievo, 

My bright and beauteous tnride<M»Coij(nfi>cis« 

Tut, fiweet infltirnce of spring, now well advanced towardH 
her young maturity, — the fragrance of her prolific breast, — her 
aoft delightful whispera; after she had left off the irrational 
ciyung byeteriegto which she was too much addicted in March 
and April, — a^ucturesque grove where every thing was bud- 
ding, and the violets yet gave forth their gentle perfume,— a 
pretty brook with it a moat insinuating susurration — the young 
moon and the conacious stars, with their mildest, kindliest 
sweetest asjjects— the impalpable dew, and the gentle air 
which make all vegetating things quiver with joy— a clean 
trunk of a prostrate tree to sit down upon — ^no mos(|uitoe0 — 
and the intolerable insolence of Mr. Green — all these, together 
with a more than half-ri^n^ partiality for him, conspired to 
favour the suit of Svillw White, as he told Betsey Brown, what 
sl^ bad had a shrewd suspicion of before, that he loved her 
ietier than any thing else he could think of in theVay of^om- 
parison. 

It did not hurt her feelings to be told soj for it eased her of 
all doubts she might have had upon the sul^ect. And though 
Wrbiie sold calicoes, tape, shad, onions, &e., and would have 
been glad to sell any thing, except human fiosh, that he could 
com© honestly by, and could make an honest profit upon, he 
was |ierbaps as worthy of the liandsome Betsey^s love as any 
jiiladin could have been w1k> ever ran in debt to a blacksmith 
fht tinkering up his mail harness. He ** told his love” with 
the honest simplicity of a freeman and an equal, so far as birth 
was concerned, to the object of his adoration, with unaffected 
ardour, and with a sufficiently interesting degree of embarrsiw- 
meat. He was not blind nor deaf to the spectacles axui voices 
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of ii&tare ; nor would he have been «o had he never teed any 
l»oem« or romance*, to which, indeed, he waa vfoy little ad« 
dieted. He knew that ahad, and onioui, and tape, and call* 
coe*^ and ovety other article that i* eap|>o«ed to be naefhl or 
ornamental, ma«t be sold by Homebody or another in a worldly 
of which we should have more reason to be proud. If con* 
science, honour, and faith were not also vendible comaiodilioa. 

In the bejtinning of their ramble, Betsey had told her lover, 
with her usual frankiiess, the substance of the communicatinii 
whiclj had Iwen received, relative to the arrival of Mr, Qreeii, 
and the manner in which he had expressed liis views and in* 
tentions. Miss Lake certainly had not given too HiUe colour 
to her account, not to make it faithful. 

** That cousin (ireen of yours,'* said White, mast be very 
unhappy, or must a very" foolish hyj>ocrite, to say that hs is 
indilTereut as to all things. Is there any thing in natora that 
is always the same — ^always insensible P Those monastie* 
looking evergreens — are they not greener now, when you and 
the sfihng are visiting them, Betsey ^ Is not the moas on thoaa 
old rocks newer and brighter ? The power that govenM all 
the economy of creation is not indifferent even to the fidltng 
of a sparrow. IJow can w/i» bo so, who is but a little loww 
than the angels, and fur whose comi^anion woMasr waa madef 
Nature teaches us to love, and to love in the proper season 
after her own examples. Does not that beautifttl star ssemto 
oscillate with a more tremulous and liijuid lustre now, than it 
does m winter, when it coldly exhibits its diamond radiaaoef 
Does it not now *ec*m to smile, and to be glad f Why do the 
birds eing more sweetly ? Why do the shad come up the 
livers in such quantities ?*' And thus he went on, innocently 
committing a plagiarism upon the Pastor Fido, wh^h Betsey 
thought at least as pretty a* she would have thonght Unco** 
lemonstrance to Bylvio, had slie read it in the sweet music of 
Guarini. 

Good evening, Mim Brown. How do you do, Mr* White 
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ItiBB chaimiog night, isn^it? I heard you talkiog about 
shad. Will they be plenty this season?** Thus spoke Mr. 
Ochre, who dealt in {)aints and oils, and who was one of Mr. 
White*s best customers. He bad fetched a walk to the same 
romantic spot which had witness^ the confession of Mr. 
White, and his gracious absolution by his mistress. So it is 
always in human life. Feeling, fancy, fun, flourish, and fact 
are jumbled together. But Betsey loved Willis none the less 
for the interruption, and assured him as they walked home to- 
gether, arm in arm, that she would never many George Green 
under any circumstances whatever. If her papa and mamma 
assented she would marry him (White) ; and if she did not 
marry him, she would not marry anybody else. Those, she 
said, were her sentiments. And she was as honest and whole- 
souled a girl, independently of her personal attractions, as any 
virtuous democrat could wish to boast of as his bride. And 
now that she is a matron, it would b * iroproi>er, were not her 
name and her other circumstances’* so adumbrated, that the 
great world cannot identify her with these allusions to facts, 
to put up in print that prayer for her happiness which all good 
people who know her do in their hearts. May she be always 
happy in her husband’s still fond regard t May she still have 
cause to rcsiMKit him ! May she attend no six-day meetings, 
nor any other profanities ! May her children grow up wise, 
and strong, and l>eautiffil ! .\tid may she live, during the 
natural time of life, blessing, and being blessed — and then ex* 
pin* with resignation and hope as her attendant angels ! 
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( IIAPTER VI. 

TiMtt Art maiitPiM in .Seotinsd. matt lo««lf by fbr. 

Who would glndlf iw bride to the ycning Lt^ioviur. 

WAiTftn $ccTr. 

With every idrMing, every prudent pert» 

SMTft whnt con ChJoe want I $he want* a bmt« 

Porn* 

The name htars and grovtn, and iw‘n»ivfly murmurinir 
(inivering ever and anon with iiilvrr light, throngh the over- 
lianging branclu*^ and huahva, w itneaia^ the suit of Law>^er 
Black, aa the cockney# of the village called him, to the biately 
Barbara. He bad iiroved htmaelf an ingeniona advocate in the 
cauaeH of other iH*opk’, but felt conaiderahly more embarraMed 
in preoaing hi# own. He inaoagiMl, however, to make hia ap* 
plication Bufhcieutly infelligihle. Misa Barbara caat down her 
eycK, and ja*rhap« tlu«h(‘d. Hhe w ithdrew her arm linoni the 
«ui>{x)rt of fier auitor, gently however, and for the oateninhle 
puriH>«io of taking out her handkerchii'f from her reticule. Black 
might have thought that it waa fur the purp^xic of atlawing 
him to make a genuflexion. He did make one* at any rate, 
and bought to aei/e the hand with the lutndkerchief in it ; for* 
getting that the lady might w ant to wipe her bright eye#, or 
other to emjdoy her cambric - 

** Riee, Mr. Black/' ahe said, with no extraordinary ahow of 
agitation. *‘I am honoured by your preference; but 1 muit le- 
fer you to my fatlier, by whoae decitiou 1 ahall wholly la» 
goveraod. Vou know in what peculiar circomatancea we are 
plact*^!.'' 

1 know that you have heard of the arrival of Mr, tireeii/* 
eaid liiark, w ith anxiety, at)d a feeling <»f m<<rtifk*athni at the 
coolncidi of her manm»r, t<*rma of la*r re|4y ; ** and 

llierefore I ventured to rial^^erbapa too iooo, aaking you Va 
decide on my happineiHi. Haa he aolicited ymr hand 
M 5 
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MiM Barbara did bluah in reply to this question^ but Black 
mistook the cause of the crimson sufTasion, until she answered 
hesitatingly—- No !** It was uitered ^ a tone unsatisfactory 
to the suitor* 

Then,’’ he, ** indeed I know of no ottier peculiar reasons 

why I should not now urge the dearest wish of my heart. He 
may soon prescfit himseTf— and your ihthe^ may compel you 
either to accept him, or to be disobedient. But tell me now, 
llarhara, tell me— what have 1 to hope from ycurself ? I have 
iio presumptuous hope— but I have fondly imagined that I 
was' hot utterly mdiffereht to you. Was it a delusion P” 

" certainly, Mr. Black, I highly esteem your good 
qualities, and your society has afforded me pleasure. Nor— 
hor did i mean to intimate to the contrary* But my father’s 
Will must be law to me. Want of filial piety is a bad omen 
for matrimonial felicity.” 

** She got that bit of morality, with the other formal scrap 
she uttered first, by heart at school ; or has heard her mother 
quote it,” thought Black. 

** I will make my uppUcation then forthwith— but, do you, 
Barbara, do you care about its fate ? I fear that confounded 
Mr. Orecnwill be in its way.” IBs vexation made him speak 
in his usual manner, aud rather technically. But, as he 
watched the expriMwion of the truly handsome (rather than 
lovMy) lineaments of her to whom he spoke, admiration and 
Warmth of another description returned. ‘‘ I feel that I may 
be, urn unworthy of you, Barbara, except in the sincerity of my 
love. Tour Image has lived in my heart, and floated before 
my eyes, waking, musing, or dreaming, since first 1 saw yon. 
1 har^ worahipped it as 1 have never warshippi*d, never can 
woridiip any other. 1 would fiun believe that some little re- 
sponwive ihtemt in the heart original maybe awdrened 
as to riie result of the conference with your father. Pardon 
me if I ask too much — but do you wi^h me success 
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^^lodeed^ I do hope that the reaiilt may be it ili 

partiea. But let us return homeward.^ 

Even this equivocal response, delivered in rtlliar a l^dBer 
tone than the yoouf lady liad previously spokeii ili, |mTe ioiiit 
cousoUtiou to the lover, and he chose to construe it fhvourahly, 
as site again took his profTered arm. But presentlyt ii0tsrith>* 
standing the delight with which such a constraction, and still 
more the pleasure of such contact made his veins thrill, hs 
could not help considering the rajt'^ as it was $nadi (to use 
the language of his profession), and, in making out lls jfUftit, 
he did not like the looks of them. Re wished, theteftirs, 
have it nnu'mtt d. 

Should Mr. Brown make no <ither objection ^tfut tliatlUt 
invisible Green may claim your hand — and ho wiU do It, that 
(ireen will, if he has eye# — ^are my hopes to be a contingent 
rninaitider ^ I beg pardon, are they to dejiend upon the ca« 
price of Green, Barbara^” He began in uttered meditation, 
and end(*d in an interrogatory. ' 

Barbara was pcqdext^ — for more reasons than Blade was 
aware of, who knew nothing about t!it» “three straws;** on 
the longitude of which his contingent remainder was to de* 
pend. She had ja^rsuaded hcTitelf that this was a Jest, but still 
th(> pride of her spirit felt all the humiliation of her position. 
She certainly did prefer an tudiffirreut husband, who was very 
rich, to an im|>assioinKl and really agn^able suitor, who had 
his own fortune to niakt? by a proiession. .She could only re- 
sort to her own fonnulary. 

“ My must de|>end altogethwr on the pki|suie of my 

ffithe: . to which my feelings must be subdued*** 

Here, on turning into a path tlmt led inmiedilildy to ^ 
vill ige, they were met by Bells, and a young gsn^sman m 
whuse arm she was leaning, who was no other than Mader 
Lake. 

“ We were sent to look aftar you,** said the latter, as Mias 
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Barbara walcomed his appearance, with the most iinembar^ 
raased frankness. ^ Where is cousin Betsey 

As idle aidced the questioQ, the images of Betsey and her 
swain ameiged from an alley in the hanging groves, and an- 
swered it by a visible exhibition of themselves. They looked 
remarkably cheerlhl, tiiiough Miss Betsey’s cheek was rather 
dashed, aa she received her coasin’s wonted salute. 

** Maiwiia,’* Slid Bella, ^'sent os to find yoo. She thought 
yoa might be lost in the woods, and did not know you bad 
found errant cavaliers to take care of you. She is alanned to 
death about that old infiuenxa of yours, sister Betsey ; and 
your pulmonaiy symptoms, sister Barbara ; and fatiier is all 
but swearing about it.” 

** And so,” said Betsey, laughing, ** they sent you to get 
fid of your tooth ache, did they, to look for us ?” 

**l think we had better proceed homeward,” said Mr. 
Black. The night u chilly and damp.” * 

So ha took the lead with his fair and graceful partner, while 
White and Betsey followed at a reasonable and fiuctuating 
distance. 

^*We need not ^progress backwards,’ Bella,” said Lake. 

1 have a thousand other tilings to tel) you.” 

Voa must tell them to me at home, Lewis, to-night or to- 
morrow, you know. Vtm are in no hurry.” 

They did not seem to be in any sfiecial hurr^' ; at any rate 
they did not tread u|H>n the heels of Mr. White and Betsey. 
Mr. Black, marching at a more regulated pace, in the van, 
said to Barbara, after a dumh silence of some minutes’ dura- 
tion,—^* Miss Brown, with your iiermission, I shall leave tlie 
naderstaoding between us subject to the exception of either 
party, I eannot ctniseiit to the arrangement dehi^ne me — 1 
beg pardon— Barbara, I shall not speak to your father veiy^ 
iKK»n,— nor—nor—tttitil we have a bfeth^r understanding.” 

** As you please, Mr. Black. You have a right to cmisult 
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your own f«eUiig»-Hmd ! mmt oomidy wifli wy d«ly. Aod 
1 think you need not be too proci]nUte. Yon luive my bmt 
vrinhes whenever propriety permite, Bm tmr,** end ilie 
erracefully wmved her gloved hand to htm^ m ahe diaoharged 
him, and entered her fatlier'a door. 

" She may remain a frmme g le, for all 1 care,’* grumbled 
Mr. Black, in hit thoughta, aa he atalked homeward. ** I 
want no lapaed legaciew. .She it a handaome girl; but the 
bat no more heart than Baccm on Uaet ; and no more utility 
either. What ute would the be of to me, except |itttlitig me 
to utelets eapenae And, to mormlixing, be went urhlttling 
to hit i|aartert, ttriving to fi»el merry, or at leatt indiUbreiit ; 
and being, in tooth, quiU* tad. 


( HAPTEU VIII. 

Home in bnr Capitol mw ifvtrw* sit* 

Thron<^ rm term hills, th« Anllchriit of nit.— Ftet. 

RhfnHr tba rudder 1* of 

( )fr the day after Mr. tsivi^n^t Intert'iew with hit relatlont, he 
wat sitting in a large and public room, tmokiug a cigar, in 
comf>aiiy with Mr. J*«am .'Vienna, clerk to a firm of wholeaala 
druggist;*, and Mr. Isaac Indigo, aNt» a clerk in another ettab* 
litbnient. Hehadjutt n»ceived a note, delicately ibldtd and 
tealed, inviting him to a toin^ that evening, at the houae 
of a mott recpectable family, related to, and on termt of inti- 
macy with hit own. ft wat lying on tlte table-*^t it, auch 
a porticm of it at had not becm iim«d to tgntte the twitted ni- 
cotian. 

** l>o you n?ean to go to thin tcrape, Green taid Sienna. 

I dofiH know. 1 am indiflbrent about |ttrti««,— per- 
fectly.” 

wouldn't go. I know ueveral who have been to theur 
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aii tli% call them, and they say it is the greatest bore 
in the world. They give no feed. There is nothing hut cof- 
fee, and lemonade, and idops. They talk about books, and 
have foreigners who parlez-vous it in their own lingo. You 
understand French, however, of course.” 

f?o, thank God, I was indifferent about it. I got along 
well enough without it. Slow-and-Eosy picked up enough to 
get what we wanted.” 

** I can give you both an invitation to a very nice party to- 
night,” said indigo. ^‘You must go along with me. Mrs. 
Vennilion is going to blaze it out. She is going the whole 
figure, i dare say there will be a tremendous 8([ueeze, and 
there will be plenty of fun, and no cen?mony. You must go, 
Green.” 

** Well, I don’t care, if you say so. But I think that squeez- 
ing is inconvenient : and I am indifferent about fun.” 

” Oh ! you won’t be when you get into it. If you knew 
Polly Pink and Kate C\)chiloe, they^d tickle the indifference 
out of you.” 

I must say that tickling is decidedly inconvenient. I am 
indifferent about being introduced to them ; but I will go along 
with you, if you wish it.” 

** You will be pleased, I am sure. But, as I am alive, here is 
a kind of namesake of yours;” — in an audible whisiM>r, meant 
to belieard, he continued- Mr. Green-Bice, one of the most 
distiuguished poets and literary characters alive.” 

am indtffbfent about poet* end literature,” said Mr. 
Green, '‘though I must confess 1 had rather not see such 
venies as these” — pointing to some of the then popular lines of 
Coculu* Indicus, in a newspaper of the day, which the judi- 
cious editor characterized as struim from his lyre, far sweeter 
than the ob^urities of Wordsworth, or the foreign affectations 
of Scott. 

It is a great pit>’ not to be able to relish |K)etry,” said 
SieniMi. ” i cannot express myself exactly ; but there is some- 
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Using or oilier oliarmltig aboat fAr»i verm*— Itiai f ^km*! liit* 
derstamd/' 

^^Wbat i> poetry?” said Mr. Orecn, >n'vming. 

Oh !” said Indigo, “ if I was safhcieiitly familiar With 
Mr. Green, I would venture to suggest tliat people may treat 
such a question from a man who has been educated, and who 
has travelled, Hlce you, as gross adTectation. 

** I am indifferent as to how p<M>ple tr€*at it, or as to knoW'- 
ing what poetry iv. Bat I don’t know.” 

** God bless me, ray dear sir, don’t you know that it Is the 
language of the passions* expn»Hsed in regular numbers ?” 

“ I did not know it, indi‘i»d. 1 think that coraiiig and 
swearing is inconvenitmt- I am incbffertnit as to whether it is 
donein regular or irregular mimiHTS.” 

Vou will never get along with Pink, unless you can 
talk to her about poefr}’. ('ertuinly yi>u can see that tliis ar- 
ticle about (leneral JackHon’s conduct in vetoing tht* grand 
Krie Canal is pwne 

1 suppom^ it is. I am jndiff*reiif about pros <» ; but I rmist 
say that I don’t like !i [gom* as that.” 

** >V ell now' — this is |MH’frA'. Ih ur o, little of it — 

'* How 4limiy th« pbAntom vkojUt 
Brtwmj Iht nuKmboam and thr 
Of niAay an (nnbryo u»tloti Sing 
lu nuUi^nrc o'er the ipintVitiart * 

Like twt%ht, «l««nthp 

Knutnveimn, cibMm7«* mmI oliesr. 

So w*!rpio$ mtrrofffy fondly »ay«. 

Though llfr b«> 4afk* liit*ire Imms !* 

Isn't that sweet? Ain’t th^^re a kind of twang siyout it? 
Thnr>^ poetry, Mr. Green.” 

f dare say. I don’t know what it nieans ; but 1 don’t 
about knowing. Don’t troahb> yourwdf to tell me^though if 
you want to, I am indifferent as to hearing it. If that is 
poetrjb I am satisdt«d that there is too much of it ; — but what 
an everlasting qnaufity there must W that it not burnt wpf” 
Here, whiffing off a beautiful column of blue smoke, he threw 
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mwuy the imcoiisumed end of his cigar, and took another 
ftom a box of real Cabanaa. Thongb he might have professed 
Mmself indi^rent as to cigars ho certainly did not like any 
other than the best. 

** Mr. Green/’ said Mr. Sienna, who had {shovelled himself 
aronnd in many eccentric circles, after and with the poet to 
make his own and their mutual consequence better understood 
by the democrats who were lounging or walking about the 
contiguous premises — ** allow me to introduce to you, — and 
you to hiott— -Mr. Green*Bice ; poetry is the subject of our 
conversation ; and if be cannot tell you about it, there’s 
nobody can.” 

** I was tiying,” said Indigo, " by the music of this charm- 
. ing ode, as well as I could make it out, to give Mr. Green an 
idea of the mysterious harmony which makes poetry most 
|>oetical.” 

** What ! that stuff !” said Green-Bice (who would have 
been none the wars| for having been indued in less sordid in- 
teguments in the linen line), “ why the poor fellow that made 
it doesn’t understand how to count his fingers. //? belongs to 
the liSke school of poetr>'^ P ’ 

1 am indifierent about it,” said Green, but I did not 
know that my uncle had set' up a charity school. 1 certainly 
won’t subscribe to it.” 

" Oh, Mr. Green’s uncle’s name is Lake, Mr. Bice,” said 
Indigo. ** You do not mean him. I have heard before of the 
lAke achool of poetry. What is it 

” Why, sir, if I was called uix»n to tell you what it is, I 
should have to go through so much explanation, that 1 should 
b€» wearied, and you would be so likewise. There are many 
articles ip the lldlnburgh Beview which show what it is. But I 
oaM Itll you one thing which you may a|iprebend without much 
trouble* It is a school, sir, in which the prosody of language is 
sacrifkmd. Now, sir, you can dearly understand what 
prosody m, if you will listen to me and made me. USear a 
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pamg e torn the first of our poete, m liit Toviied him t» 
hie tweatieth editioa. Now mark tilie rrgulerity of the fymth 
— the the fiipriag end am^ttc e&d cleMieft 

iunfti which pevedee it : 

•* lfo«r oh, ttitnAuMp ? it thy nMfie dham t 
Our aotth to ci»Y«tvr---^r h««ri* to warm f 
Within thy rwthn no difcote*f Jarrtiif tountl 
It board, nor Cain and Abel there are found I 
C'onfcnia) friendthip lirlnfft the p«Kent t|ieU. 

To bid the founf allbetiont toflly rwcil. 

The i«««u of fond aomty impart, 

Whote eordial halm exhilaratet the Haart, 

The friendly boacmi that can tfaaxe our grief 
It the beat tanctuary to yield relief t 
To queneh the fiery atpect of <te«palr. 

And eatc the labouring mind of half itt cure.** 

Mr. Bice illoatrated liin n^citation by making iambica on the 
fiiigcrs of his left hand (one o( which had a crooked joint,) 
with the forefinger of the right. 

I am indiffmmt about iieaniig any more of that, sir/* said 
Green. ** If I cared about poetr>s I l|||teve I conid make 
such myself But what is that lint* with a * sanctnary* in it f** 
** Is the — best sanct — (wer-ry — to yield relief,** recited Mr. 
Bico. 

** Oh! wry well. Tliat is in th«f new dictionary, I suppose. 
Tltey made me call it sanctuary wlien I went to school ; but 
I am indifferent as to pronunciation. If you call it sanlrtery, 
your tnm*tt will answer well enough. But 1 thought yon liad 
to double up your /nnXtiV twice when you said it first Wmi*t 
yon smoke a cigar ? or are you indifferent about it P I never 
swi«ar ; but for heaven's sake, if it is not Ineottveiiient to you 
to stop reading that, it will be very cooveiiieiit to me.** 

Green acittaliy seemed interested in this mailer, and inspired 
too on the oecasum ; for he odled Ibr a botlSe of wine, of 
which Bice availed himself fineely, while he ddiversd tbs M* 
lowing lectnre, during which Green fell asleefH^^M* he cottid 
SBKike as well asleep as awake. 

roetry, .Mr. Grsmi, is a natural art. It ts both inspired 
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Slid mechanical. If X say that ^ grass is green (begging 
jlpar pardon for playing on your name, which I do not mean 
fco do), do I talk poetiy ? No. xRy not ? Because there is 
no curioni jingle, or metrical arrangement. If I say, 

*< Tbd $tm it gtttn, 

As may be leeii,** 

that is poetry. Why? Because it rhyines. There are no 
epithets in it without meaning ; and there is no sentiment in it 
without pathos. It is easy, *iot careless ; polished, and 
not laborious. Its decorations are not tawdry, and it cannot 
be made more elegant without losing its simplicity. The 
Tersiflcation is neither sluggish nor rugged. All who have 
any relish for delightful melody will be charmed with it ; be- 
cause it is congenial to the *800! of every true bard. But, 
believe me, Mr. Green, that the injudicious praise which some 
poets have received from pretended friends and sciolous 
editors of newspaplll has been tlieir great misfortune."’ 

“ Sci — what?’* said Green. used to have a pointer that 
we called Si, because Ids name was Syphax ; and 1 knew a 
nigger called Si-Van Brunt. However, I am indifferent about 
knowing tbe meaning of it ; don’t inconvenience yourself to 
explain.” 

|dr. Bice regarded him with an air of commiseration, and 
Wving got a small knot around him of tavern loungers, pro* 
oeeded, — while Green incensed the oracfe by puffing volumes 
of aromatic smoke into Ids eyes, nostrils, and mouth, — as fol- 
lows: 

o^otir New England poets, Mr. Green, are not 
yrithoui bideiits* , A species cleverness marks many of their 
produiigiic^ ; and would, were it not defmmed by the bad 
s^le of the disa^peeable school, whicli so unhappy infects it—” 

^'Inlbehi Wlmt?” said Mr. Grm. Oh! the species of 
cleverness. But what infects that? Oh! ^ disagreeihle 
school Go on, sir, though I am indifferent about it” 
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" I msy, «r,*’ tmd rather tentily, that tiia tiiii ifyk 
of the dtaagreeable achool eo unhappily infects the «{ie<sisi4dr 
cleremess natural to the raas that we do not know wliat it 
meant/* 

" Nor I eithin*/’ said Mr. Green. •' If the school is of!hniii’0> 
chloride of lime it cheap enough/* 

my (»od !” exclaimed Ilice. l>o you really noT know, 
Mr, G«*en, that the friends of \V<»rdsworth, Boutbey, 
ridge, F^elley, and (he w hole (ril>*‘ of intellectual ix>atii Ijilve 
never succeedt*d in making any of their works ftopular 
** llctally 1 do not. And I am n^ally indiflfereut about it,** 

** So 1 presume yott are/* said Bice, with a tmtisiled air Of 
su|)erlative conceit. But you have some idea of mnsie, Mr. 
(trt'en — of the melody i»f numbers.*' 

“ 1 know the diderence tM*twt»eii Vimkee Doodle and Old 
Hundred ; but I am tvr// mdiffenmt about music/* 

•* Hut surely the rhythmuji of the folio W'ing charming and 
original metre must strike your ear 

** AimI though the vlntry temiMKi rafe th* while, 

DomiwUc kfieiid* iliaU the night Imch uile { 

Or lltisra ry u«t« ii* rharrm lm{«»rt 
To plestc Uic Ihocy iml Imrrovv the hrart.** 

1 am indifferent about literature/* said Mr* Green, ** but 
the last line is * fished/ as tlie boys used to say w'^hen I went 
to school, from a poet named S^arson, iFho sria craay. 1 re- 
member it very welt latcause it had in it a |actfire of General 
AVashington/* 

« /TsJtfrf from Searson *. Oh, Mr. Gw T* 

“ \Vby certainly it is. 1 used to know a good deal of his 
{sx^try by heart. 1 am indiff^ent atsmt remembertiif soch 
things, hat it ran somewhat in this fanioa ** — 

* To iilimtT the OoMy aaS 4iiv«it tW foiiwl, 

Mott ekMOac KWOM will ttiU th« thought* foint.* ** 


^t is very pretty, indeed/’ said Mr. Verdigria, one of 
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the volunteers at ^s conclave; and the rest laughed pro« 
miscnously. 

" You perceive, Mr. Green,” said Bice, that the company 
are laughing, involuntarily, at your expense.” 

** 1 am indifferent as to laughter. It is but like the crack- 
ling of thorns under a pot.” Here he projected involun- 
tarily,” right up into what the fancy call the “smellers” of 
Mr. Bice, which made him sneeze, according to no rhythmus, 
tttii-ti, or Lake school that ever was heard of, or attempted to 
be defined ; and the crackling of the thorns waxed louder, and 
grew to be more general and obstreperous. Bice seemed to 
understand it ; for, after saying, “ Depend upon it, Mr. Green, 
that BKnce Wordsworth published bis dull and drawling |)oem 
called the Excursion, there has been nothing published like 
‘this poetiy in twenty editions, of which I have spoken to 
you,” — ^he wen out in what the waiter called a miscellaneous 
way. 

But be is a great ^ter in one of the leading Beviews, and 
the propriety of imblishing ^s scrap of history during his life 
might be questionable, were it not that of the few passages in 
Mr Greenes biography which delicacy allows us to insert, this 
this is one about which there can be no question. 

Let eU laud and exclusive glory and renown be allotted to 
him and to the great Meecenas who understands his genius. 

Fortuiisti ambo't •! quid nws earmin* pocslnt. 

Malls <Uw uuqusoi noaori to* cxin^ vro ! 
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Nuoe cfit bihcmittni, tttMkr |mhI* Ub«rtt 
UUu*->Ho». 

Now lot u» tippl»« «tt<i (Uaee th« douhl* 

Why (tout you diOMW up'io that igOirr fUanitt f 

KBUtvcAV Sofia. 

To describe aociiti nuaimeni m they appear in ihf^ old citieft 
ear country, among what would be called in another the mid« 
dling claaw^a, or the parvfnM^ or by aome other name here 
totally inapplicable, may l>e an easy task to an Hngltah tonriit 
before he has got hia land legs. It is a very hard one hr a 
native. At any rate, if the attempt baa ever been made it has 
b<‘cn anfliciently aucceaaful to save tlie prodoct from ohltvhm. 
Broad burlt*»<|ue) or faitliful, groaa^ proaaic delineation might 
convey a picture of {>articiiiar jiortiona of such society to the 
reader; but it would not be recognipd iui charmeiedxtng 
a a^iecief. The phaacm of auch circles change a| to their mtaOr 
characteriatiCN with the changai of fashion ; hot theiv are no 
broad outlines which mark them always distinctly. Let ns not 
therefore attempt to desenhe Uie re^union of peo|de of all d«» 
acriptions to which Mr. Green was taken under the ansptoes of 
t^ienna and Indigo. Mr. Vermilion waa to fkll in two or 
three weeks, at the farthest ; and his excellent lady was de* 
termined that tbi^ ,show of wealth and fMMnp^ if it must 
temporarily expire, should do so with eclat, and in ntnne 
and perlhme die away.^* 

Green* waa put into the hands of the aoeompliiidisd Miss 
Pink, who had him seated by her at a piano, in a comer of 
one of the rooms, which was sufficiently crowded to make it 
tneonvenieoV' Ibr him to change his position. The lady was 
small, plump, frank, and lively, and had good laugldiig and 
languishing eyes. 

** Don't you doat on mnaic, Mr. GieenP* said she, as she 
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concluded the execution of Bometbisg i^vhich she unjustly al- 
leged to be the conipoeition of Hoftsini. 

No. I don’t care any thing about it. But as it i» just as 
conventent for you to play now as not, jou might as well 
go cm/* 

'What shall 1 sing ‘f said Mij*» I’ixik. ** Kvery thing here 
is so old!** 

** Ohl sing any thing. It is (piite inunateriul to me.” 

** Every thing that Miss Polly sings has e<iual fascinatioiiH 
jfbr you, Grt*en, I suppose,” said Sienna. 

CMi ! yes. {^ng any thing. ( hily I think a very great 
■hhll noise is rather inconvenient. I believe some of the 
works of this instrument are out of order. Sing sometoig 
timide. 

Polly accordingly chanted the following lines, to some sort 
of an air or another, rolling her eyes occasionally at Green, in 
a vexy touching manner. 

«4 Thmtulk of love that gtowfi with y wrt, 

Aa^s by ttin« mtAurvi, 

« lltiaaittg In joy, b»tewc4 by tcArx, 

By wsvidimts auinur«di. 

If IfMS, like Miaenrn, Urge a* life, 

Wm bom, ilia rnnnot grow. 

** 1 declare 1 forget the next line, Mr. Green. Don’t you 
remembei' HP* 

" No f I never care about remembering such verses. H^ife 
and ws win rhyme to them.” 

Come, Green, you must get a {dace Ibr Biiss Polly for this 
ootiUmn,*’ said Sienua. 

** I am totally indiderent about dancing. I don’t see any 

^ dll fhenPi nmin enough here,” continued the extempore 
iimdiW of to ceremonies ; ' ample romn and vexge enough,* 
as l^to says, juust where you are. Put ymxr chair la to 
oomsr/* 

to Gmn heesme to {Murtner of Mini Polly, 
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who wa^ cliHermined f luit nhooM at lettwt mem lo te iMm* 
thing niuns «o far oji pnlUng, and baultng, aii4 laiuceHiig €01114 
make him ao. Slw bad no idea of treading a mtaiiirt/'*' bat 
wa« for hop, akip, and jump, flings, and rapid gyraiioiia. t|A 
gallojiade and ma/urka bad not been yet quite introdocadittio 
Mr*. Vmailion'a coterie. Waltzing, howe% er, waa infiuiiioii^ 
and auuouitciHi to <ir«^ii her intention of perfijrming Uiat 
exercimj with him, a« Hv«m aa it ahutdd be praotiaabla. Ite- 
♦jiigru^d to hi« f«u% and perhap.^ not attogether diaphxaiod With 
having *iunn‘ om* to take care ,of him, who waa willing to be 
at all the exjH'niie of cou%'en*ation, compliment and invitsti<m, 
he arqnieacod, with a proti^ataodo at to ita iecmvemmm OA 
account of the w ant of r*,>om. W'e ahall certainly,*^ aaid he, 
‘^get iuU> the fin*, or tn»ad on aomebody'a 

Hinnm Scarlet, the scion of a pn:)«{x*roua and puguaeiona 
butcher, bad witneaaed with no pleaaure the dirtatton in which 
tiret'U iiJayed a Hecon»iar>' and involuntary part. lie had aet 
flu* eyes of affection on Polly, and the pretty {xmionaltfy 
wdjich she was «uppo»ed to |wmiic#». life had had many a 
froh<‘ of tiic same kind with her, and had indeed stated that 
Ilf in(»arit to heighten the colour of her name, fie was a hnUy 
of s irne notoriety, and determined to give th<? new Adooii of 
his romping \'eaus a taste of hla manners and quality. 

Accordingly, after the cotillion was no longer <'het»g 
danced/' as rmiineut writiyrs of the present age would say, 
(for the sake of brevity, jx^rspicuity, and graniftiar,} liKiiioit 
forced his way op to the spot where Grma was siitliig, in the 
corner of a sofa, in close jnxtajKjsifion to Misa l^nk^therc 
being, m a llilxrnian lady obiiened, ''one the eodi 

^»an it would hold.^* Here be planted his six Ifeet of {lerpMa-* 
dkular longitude right before Folly, while hiscleiiliiypete 
inteHered with the adjostment of her own idmMF 
extn mities. He hrnsixfd up his fiay iisi hiuf with hk thep^ 
with an awkward aiiempt at ease, and at assiiiiikig ail 
pmaion of contempt aa ha looked at M|ia;i dl»w 
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in her feet ae far ae the circnmetancee would permit, and 
looked at him with an air of perfect innocence, expecting 
the opening of such polite conversation as he might be 
pleased to indulge in. 

This was exactly what he did not know how to do ; for he 
remained standing with folded arms, in the same position, for 
several seconds, casting his eyes down upon Green, who was 
fiutening one of Polly's bracelets, as she had desired him to do. 

^^Well, Mr, Scarlet,” she said at length, comment se porte 
votre kmte f as the French say. 

I dm*t know what that means, Miss Pink,” he observed, 
with a droll mockery of stateliness in his tone and carriage, 
adjusting at the same time the swathes of some coloured fabric 
which encircled his neck. “ I wish you to dance with me— 
that is, if you please.” 

** I can't, indeed. 1 am going to waltz with this gentleman 
presently.” 

« Waltz with who f” 

** Yon are hurting roy feet, sir,” said Green, looking up to 
the firelocks of the querist, ” It is very inconvenient.” 

** Maybe so, air, 1 would keep them out of the way then, 
if 1 was you.” 

Here, in crossing his legs, Green slightly kicked the shin of 
Mr. Bcarlet, who became immediately more ” deeply red” than 
ever. ** What do you mean, sir F” he asked abruptly. 

Mean f I said nothing. But I wish you would shmd a 
little fbrther oE It is inconvenient enough sitting here as 
it is.” 

You are a puppy i sir,” said Scarlet, in a loud enough voice 
to be generally heard. ** I don't believe that you have any 
bnaiaeis to be here.” 

^'Mr. Scariot,” said Sienna, comhig up at this junctiire, 
** Mir. eanie here on my introdueticm. You most apolo* 
ghte-^^on am under amietake. 

apologize to no poppes, rnktake or no mistidee.” So 



uftt iir jotmuKA, 

te»l«fMit«iiiltdbof 1^ 

ilmiflt*! m0isM3». 

Him Fiak had layiiif Hiiid-kafldfifr iQrvIcfiiA. fiMl 

VoodXy aompany wm tHgtiteiiad fttmi ita profiriityt or 
priily, m te ioin«d Mra, IMIopo would pidbiMy HtA 
calM it i§mm waA Indiiro wifldfow with Hr. OiOitt. 

** Voo mutt ighi Huit dbmmA Hio fini of Hm 

worilwM to tlw Uwt 

1 moot Imwi MtlHiieitbii oertaiidy : but li k iiiMAMfy 
inconvenient fbr me to eboot him, or to be Htot by lim at 
preieot 1 am indiilMrenteboet dot^iiiifftba^ 
aboal fetkBt manrted. 1 tynk OQ«bt to dtalleeti bkl 
firety if ti w coaveniail; and, if aoeetaaiy, 1 ean attMldbO tl 
afterwaid.** 

« 1 ? — no, ! don't wee why.” 

Voa led me into the ecmfie.** 
invited yon to go into ^good eociefy/ and ^endeiwd 
your appearance,* wm the attomeya aay ; but be did aotlcaew 
it when be adhmted yon«” 

^'lle called $ttm a peppy when be di d >-»» how» fer * ** 

did not nndemimid bim, or** (bltepbemiag) ^ t wonld 
have knocked him down on the epot. Ton art altogetber 
mletatai. Ton will be eOi, ifyondoiiolmdiliniloaaaa* 
comd inetantly/' 

** If be aboidd Hil mt» I emiadiflbm bo wbal beeomeef 
of the eatate alter my deedt But 1 know 1 omi bit fabn, mi 
it will be dreadfully iaeoBvmileik for me to mni jiia 
BOW from tiw eoaufry." 

"Mmw! he viII«|MioiH 90 Bfr«fMimi. lbie*«o«iNM 
wmil M • ntflui. 1 lawmlMhowtf Iwvianiljr'IbrMi 
■BWma, end I at um§t every ttiof wUh 
fcctytoaiqUiett of yet h — wf , ertttwt h w h i g eiy i ii n rie ry 

«1 am MOhmat, w 1 aeii l efr u e . rt w it < 

mart «kr,«M ill bwriOgil'q^ brtlKa MMiMihNMl OfMrtr 
a 
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to no I shou^ to ^ve a f;^ir orack at 

the btttcher-boy. Bat you may fix it ae you Ilk?.” 

Aad k(r. who deelred nothing bettor than to have 

the notoriety of being confidential^ employed in an aifair in 
wbloti a yo^ni; gentleman of good family and of wealth was a 
principal, — and of caaging Mr. Scarlet, who uniformly treated 
him with trough and rude auperciliouaneaa, to be cither 
humified or made a captd fiwrtuum, without any riak to him- 
grrote a miaeive forthwi^ &r Green, of which Indigo, 
who was fomewl^t of a fire-eate^, was the bearer ; as he 
(Sienna)^ ke was in some sort a second princi^^al, 

aud ma|t send anp%r^ invitation on his own account, should 
it become sneesaary. 


CHAFFER IX 

D«b«ll»e Supvtbo6^Vtmii, 

Ams aad the mui !— 

in a plain tale, which might make twoi vokmes 
but ^hiichBnMit be here restricted to a of some fifty 

pegai ^ adopt, as Mr. HJock would say, the 

legal maxim, and not care about minutest trifies; otherwise 
we dsfCiibs ^ progress of a. row*boat over a glorious 
pie^ of wfier at oa4y dawn, and spin it out into, perhaps 
half a dmeo copters, descriptive and narrative, of adventures 
leading to noting before the catastrophe, as^pting what the 
smd Black w<^<dd have called The fact too is, 

that Bw ^aniiig wa» ibggy and! inizaly;^ a^ that noBnng 
Witt to b? seen at five y#rdif dis^uce Ihun the 

bes^ thim thi w^ve and the wotoy dropW ^ it is a 

pINy t|# nc^ hiW?n^ b? mpm 

insj; Mnn 

cnsii it here. Nor coa we dilgts upon the risk the party iia 
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of iowtt by a atmuboat , or ttpoo bofw a iMUpaiae 

achially lilw*d to bavo turned in among Hiem, in {>o<^dlariy 
clumay manner. 

llieir boatmen backed water, and an axcseodingly afumoe, 
and indeed rather priggiib^ooktiif yonng gmitkinaii, who 
wai jdaying cockawain, looked kmmin^ at a pockat^^oom- 

I>aaii. 

f moat aay that Ibia la very Inconvanieittf*^ aaidoiw of the 
|iarty, thottgb, ainoe it eaii*t he h«i|md, 1 am fiidiit!fnikitahont 
it/^ And, wrapping bla cloak about IdmaelfiaoTe atrlotly^ ho 
reclined ngaintt die gttnwale. 

No— nor*weat. Doctor/* aald one of the rowom to Iho 
alee reman. 

*<Weeballbetoolaletoiet aaybrtakh^ aald die ddrd 
paaaenger. 

** I am indiilhreftt about hreak&tt/* feaponded Mr. Clteeii ;** 

but afbT we have ec'ttied the matter, I muat any that I ahoold 
iUH:idedly like to hav<» «4)iiie refreabment; bat tea, or aOda* 
water with hoek ta it.** 

** Take a tafto of thia«** aald Indigo, handing film a amall, 
flat, etUptioal, metal iaaic. ^ 

Faugh I ft iM afiirite. I ate indidbvent pbont tenellhig 
apirite at any time, dat I will take a enek it, if ydn eay 

«o.** 

The ro#era polled and polled e&eigetfcaUy. It temarveHOoe 
in dmoyoe oraonie dilteB((m/liiiiMadiala,lmW wh^ 
chtnei they play their part eo whII. If hired to do a job in 
the way of mwing^ whedter it be to wry the idle appiwodc^* 
to dm trduaport^fetep which waa to hdce him to Botapp Bay, 
or a oonple • f gentlraeii to fdioot lolan k$ 4o 

mm about they bnve on bo«nt» dr Ite eH^malo 

deadnatian, direet or condiipmt ? Hogarth doea, to W 90IO« 
makoooe cd Ida Obanmoeota pmp6mM e^blntM dio 
tiioaeosilowlte woo ^behig^ kmktW^ ^ ^ 

tefosgn pifti; which o«|idn*» ocmpted to the way MimmMUm 
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with the gallovf on the «hot«, makB a rery pretty unwritten 
morality. Bat your regnlaity*bred boatmen are gei»ral1y nn- 
obaerv'int altogether. 

So they rowed and rowed, throagh and over the water, and 
in an atmosphere whksh waa as good as water, though thinner, 
for the parpoee of wetting people, until, through Die moist 
fogginess, a bold shore covered with evergreens, became 
dimly visible. Ih^evionsly, however, to this appearance, and 
while they were doating in and under the infinence of haze 
and hydrogen, Mr, Green seemed tp have an idea. 

** Ibis mist,'* said he, ** pnts me in mind of eternity, l^d 
yon ever think about eternity, Mr. Indigo ?** 

** No— not a great deal. In Oato*s play, that they used to 
speak at school, I remember that he says it is a pleasingly 
dreadfbl thought. What put that into your head 9 O yes — 
but you are indiflbrent about most matters. Do yon care any 
thing abont religion.** 

I don’t know—** 

Here a panie ensued, and after some time Due boat shot un- 
der a dr-clad precipioe, its keel grating on the pebbles. The 
oarsmen bestowed their impleme^ in the usnal fiuibion ; and 
looked as if they were glad that so mudi of their business was 
transacted. Messrs. Green and Indigo ascended the bank, and 
presenUy came upon a level space, where they saw bully Scar- 
let, with his fHend Grey, sitting upon a rock. When the 
former saw them he looked rather uneasy, and ** made his 
mmuiers*' veiy awkwardly. 

We have been expecting you, gentlemen,^* said Mr. Grey. 

** Not long, I hope ; or if so it was unnecessary,** said In- 
digo (looking at Ms watdi). ** It yet wants ten mmutes of 
six. We will, however, proceed to business as somi as you 
pleaie.'* 

While t^as two wurtixies were puexug the ground and ar- 
rshgiiig the prelbaunariei, it would have been amuaing to a 
iqieetatGr to see Mr. Scaitet eovertly glancing upward to the 
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of wooded emioenee^ oi tlm loot of wbiob be wni 
io be « eet-op;” aatieipetmg tiie mterfmiice of tbe old lend- 
lord, at whose house he bad slept and hreabliNited^ aod whom 
he had taken care privately to tnform of die purpose with 
which be eame^ or rather did not comsi to that looali^. 
Bluebeard's sister-in-law did not look more oameaUy hmn 
top of the lower, when the tnioalent old cttnuadgeon was 
tnitmg with her natuiml sister's terrors* thsn this poor body 
gazed np the wall of esurth and vegetatian, expectuif a reve- 
lation of his hearfy old host's person, in a shspe either of a 
mediator, or of a preserver of tlie peace. Grey toM him 
where to stand, pnt a pistol in bis. band, and cautioned hiin to 
remember bis p«*viovis insiructtonii, which there is no necessity 
for our remembenng, as Scarlet had forgoUen them himself. 
Like Guy IXm/il, when lie wasaliout to be ‘‘liemg hanged*'* 
he wns scarcely conscmus of wlmt be saw or heard ; and 
the beautiful violet Imgenug iu the receasai iK*ar his feet, and 
the scarlet lichen which had bf'gun to flaunt as a spring belle 
among the crevices in the grey stones above him, with a smalt 
sisterhood of early blue, and white, and pink wild-flowers ; 
and the trees, and the emtb, and the waters nwam dimly <m 
his sight. Lady MorgmP lias a crazy notion in one of hi^r 
novels, Which is out of print, about the .\vatar of otw* of th& 
ugly Hiodoo gods being prc-announced by the strange mys- 
terious movement of the leaves of an old aoc! mdemn fwns»t 
The heathen devotee who watched and ijitcrpri k'd U r himi^d 
the expression of those ^t^gcdables, could not have uii n* 
earnest in .bis gaze, than was our IhimbasU'S Yommo for the 
apparition of the rc*d face of the aged and resjw*^iable Mr. 
Orange Tawncy, with a couple or more of coufi tables, to ter- 
minate honourably the diiflcuUtei of bis fiosttioo : and lndft*d, 
presently, the jolly visage of mine liost %vas piotnidid fum 
the bank aliove, between the slim trunks of tw o juniisers, 
oulatiug with great complacency and good-nature, ihrouvh 
vinea and bushea, uptSfO the 



PiLve ftway^ my lie said; I like I 

like to eee ymti$ }i4e eei| 0 |rilieiim^ in their own way. Let 
i^t ! Pourt i^nd me.'* 

Thie coneolatory enoonragement on Searlet'e eam jaet 
as Indigo gave the word for the parties to tre when they 
pkam4 and a globe of lead pasaed through his body before 
he had mncdi time to consuH his pleasure about it. He fell 
supine, roiled over on hie back with a few convulsive spasms, 
and was a corpse. i :)0 said the doctor, whose technical ob- 
servations on the manner in which the result had been pro- 
duced it would be disagreeable and tni[>rodtable to repeat Grey 
pinned a paper on his breast, stating bis name and the re- 
sidmioe of his family. The old gentleman who had witnessed 
the transaction, then advised them all to go about their busi- 
ness, and to keep remarkably snug'* until the affair bad 
blown over. 


CBAPTEfi X. 

Aad iM>w 1 go, bet go aloat.’— Scori* 

Abort rat «rr Uk« 

*rh» ytlatti of bttiut, wfiogc r«»t wittf 
UtrtlilamdliSistJovdtilitjLrl^^ mtiff. 

And throstd Htnitt) in Icy luiU.~.ilYRoii. 

** Abu yon sure aU my things are on board, Slaw-and*Eaay f* 
asked Mr, Gmen, as he stood on board of the Cimdimunarca, 
boond for the Baltae Bosde, in company wifo Messrs. Indigo 
and Giey. The boalmtii m waiting forgoo, gentleciien." 

** Gmn,*’ said Ladige, with an alfeetionafo adyuiation, ** i 
wiUnot eee you goof alone in ^ manner, fo be amcmg those 
Indians and negroesf I have net even a change of dotSiee ; 
but you seem fo have tmnini enough. 1 will go along with 
you.’' 
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ib. I w<^*gli«f I Ml to 

know levem} pereoim ia the We«t Indiee; ftbd ^Ckeen ctft #l»i 
money enough any* where, I have no doubt, to mm aa aU fiom 
running agrotind*’’ 

'‘^Oentlmen,” «aid Otven, •* t thank you inllmteSy ^ your 
e xeeeai kfndnea# and polifeni^#. (iood \mik to Mh «f you, 
I ato indiSbrent almut leading otheri into Mbatii&mf»it«,attii 
X do not aee Itow you would get alotig ift fotoign fiarti^ wfth 
m mom doibea* and linen, and fanda, and Uiii»ia UMitt you 
imve about you. Hieyare wetfhitig aaehor, and tfle longer 
you atay, the mom inconv'ement it will he Ibr yon In 
make your arrangementa. (lood-by to you botk.’^ Tke gtn* 
tiemen ahook hand« Yer>' coldly with him, and lookni axoei* 
aively blank, mn, duding tfiere wa* no other altetnatiee, the^ 
left the veaaeK 

A pretty kettle of wo have made of it/’ nM IndtfO 
for the «ake of aucfa a cold-blooded fcHow*’* 

lie is not «o great a fool aa I took him for/* aaid <imy. 

It was many mouths i^er the tfanaactiona raoorlad in tha 
foiVfoiug tketchcff, that an olire»C(Hoafad gentlaman arriand 
at the village of tdiort-hilla, and iutrodooed himaalf to lf^ 
Brown, with a i>awer Of attamigr from Mr. Gmen, and mi#- 
aivea from that gentlomait. In the latter h# ataiml that he wa# 
ready to many cithfr of hit couirtn# whom it woBtld be moit 
coomiietft for the fomily to cone^n him, m it wa# aifoge- 
Mr laomivnnieixt for Idia to retoni to the onuiitry ai Ml time 
and Ml immediate anewer waa n?«|a}red. 

Whatever might ha ve been the acmiMliieai of the hmal d|d- 
mon taken by Mr. Mem th» tini# ejiaciMI ta Bm will had 
e^med Oaring t» the camialM of nMgaiImt whidt it ware 
iieodM to #|ieeffy, he had hmdMnMImiger hi aaUfotfoail 
a norfhm AMantte|iorl for m. Mix, than CltriatarM Ckdnai* 
te watmlmihigMhdax^ 
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made a quick paiaagre. The moiety of old Greeu’a eatate had 
been divided^ with their entire consent^ among the reaidaary 
legatees. Miss Betsey 

** SAt a tmilins bride. 

By Mr. White** protecting side.** 

Midi Bella liras on the eve of her nuptials with Mr. Lewis 
Lake, mid ^ss Barbara was, as she remains, '' the last rose 
of the family, left blooming alone.” She is considered^ how- 
ever, an advantageoQH speculation ; but, notwithstanding she 
came in for her share of the contingent spoils, no inconsider- 
able trifle for a conntry practitioner of law, Black was surly 
and unpropitiative. It is even said that he was much closeted 
with Green’s atton»ey-in-fact ; who rejoiced in the name of 
Rufus-FIavus-y-Azor, Kstj. ; and talked of filing a bill iu 
Chancery on behalf of that gentleman’s principal. But the 
sinews of war W'ere a-wanting, and Rufus Flavus, it is be- 
lieved, had to go back to the Hesperides u|)on tick. 

A current statement, that shortly after these adventures* 
Mr. Green was rt'cognised smoking a cigar on a bald rock, on 
an exceedingly high mountain of ^Massachusetts, at a place 
called Peru, is of course entitled to no credit whatever. That 
is a place, indeed, which may be called with propriety, the 
bare convex of the world’s orb like the one spoken of in the 
argument to the third book of the Paradise Lost, as the spot 
where Satan alighted, when on his malicious mission. And it 
may be a fact, as has been stated by some English travellers, 
who say they have ridden over it, that, in a high gale, coaches 
fbll of passengers may be blown off flrom it into infinite space, 
and never more seen or heard tell of, unlm» they are made 
flkst to the rocky rim of our planet in that quarter, by strong 
hooks and grapples It u an undoubted fact that Mrs. 

Trollope lost hair Of from her head, and yeutenant Lacka- 
day hit mostachios, in tramtmtanmnjf Bits sublime district, 
and that they might as well have rummaged ail the hay-stacks 
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m needle aiid toeth-pkk, mi |o hure fone in tite 
j&Hiit of Hidr properly. But H is ih)$ n hei tlist Mr. Green 
Bi ever there in tibte whole course of bis ltle« 

#He wss> however, at the last accounts, much ivNuer the M 
IPlem, travelliog under the ausptoes of ^^old India's awful 
genius," as Warton calls it, ou his way to the intereatiniT 
cajutal of GuatimiiM He was reposing for a time near the 
summit of a very huge eminence, called Mko, In company 
with a dishnguiBhed traveller, on tlie mod door of a genteel 
nnfamisbod ho vet An impi^ectly clad native damsel was 
helpifig him to some pesjm ; a beverage whiilh Mr. Dunn 
scribea as ** being made ol the nods of limes, rubbed with 
com, and allowed to ferment, and than mixed with honey/' 
He adds that it is insipid. 

What a magnidoeut prospect!" exclaimed the traveller 
looking down on tim long, crooked prKidle ofttie circuitous 
rouU* by which they lud thus far aaceudtd ; and upward at 
the grand and frowning elevation which they had yet U* 
surmount. 

** 1 am indifTen^nt alsmt pros|wcts," said Mr. Green ; ** hot 
1 must say that it is incofiv enient to get up such hills, on 
such muk*«; and I wonder why [jeople take th*j trouble to 
do it. " 

If it be itidispensnble that every moral tale should have a 
fiointed mt^ral, the reader may punctuate this with a note of 
exclamation or of interrogation, according to his task. But 
old Mrsu Brown dlen took occasion to r«*mark, in rclaliosi io 

her nephew--*^ Tim Countess of C* -has truly said, in he r 

reply to Grevilk^s prsyer, 

« fnim or «iM IsdliWMiet 
Wjm c««t yet auloi to *mm,' ” 
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** HOW WOULD yOi7LIKRITr 

Bis. JoBTEs had oecMon^ one day^ to make a few triilmg par- 
cdiam at a dry goods siotis. WMlo standian by tba cotmter, 
a yooag woman camo in, ihe daughter of a neighbonr, and 
adsed ibB price of a good many arrides, none of whic^ seemed 
to please her. At last, dm tmrsed away and left the store, 
x^t, hoWever, antt! she had dexterously slipped a: Tslaabie 
pite of laee under her cloak, unseen by any one but Mr. 
Jones, wbo was io confennded at Ihe act, that be could not 
clearly determine in his own mind what he ought to do. He 
concluded, finally, to keep silence until he had conferred with 
hia wife on tiie subject, as the young woman was a particular 
firiend of Mm. Jones. 

Something happened to-day, Maiy,^* he said, on reiumitig 
home, ** that I never would have- believed, if I liadn’t seen It 
with my own eyes.” 

** Indeed! liVhat was itP” and Mrs. Jones was all interest. 

** VThile I was at Mr. Baiitli*s sb)re to-day, Emily Jenkins 
carat* in, and asked for something, tliut, when shown to her, 
dida*t seem to silt her fancy. She then asked to s«?e sotne- 
thing else, w^Mch pleased her about as well as the first article. 
And so she kiifpt on for ten or fifteen minutes, without buying 
anything. At last, 1 saw her ritp a whole piece of fine Fmich 
lace Under her cloak, while the clerk's hick was turned, rihe 
ilten declined purchasing any of the artklas ihown to hrar, and 
went out,” 

” You must sumly Iw mlstalm, Mr. Jones his wife re- 
plied to this, incredolofisly. 

** O no, Maiy, i am not mistaken at all. I saw it donie yinx 
as dearly as ever I saw any thing in my life.” 

” Emily Jenkins, did you say?* 
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** YtB. Emily JTei^iui/* 

1 1 imjKMnnble^ Mr. Jotiet 

it due®, lf«iy ; bnljM^euif , ymt Imow* i« 

** lm*i it dmdial 9* Wbii i^ld btve {iwiitigiiNl HhK gul I 0 
do to wtdmd a this»ir ^ Bat bave )*ou mid tia^* iimtti it 
to Mr. JiSteid^K* 

yet. i tlioiifbt I wottld oee imd t^Ut wilb |tm 

l*m firfud of tlMti/* Mm. JotMm «atd, brtittiiiliif mom Irfioly. 
** I w<itildQ*t imve imd yo« bir WftM. II li 

bed tmofigb «« it it.** 

But i tin nut msro, Mary,** nivlU'd the huabwid, 
wlU Ik‘ right tbr me to ki*wp tint matter frowi Mr. Smltlk He 
hat had a jncce of g»H>d» iitolcti, and I knoie the 

! Mr. loom, talk m diat way. I eftimot 
War to hear yott me «ach expremom tn nggtepd to Emily 
Jcnkin*.*' 

** Still, ihi^y are tni« tocpremiioiia. Maty» and ! miftt ate 
them. Mr. Smith hat had hit good* and I know the 

thh*f. Now» tlie qnmtion for me to decide it, how far 1 Mmll 
W juaUlUMl m iftitUboldmg from him the infurmation that wtH 
lead to the tveovery of hit jiti^rfy." 

** l.Vpetti a|Kwi ft, Mr. ionoi^ to do no will vmm^ more 
harm than good. It will, of coame, n*tatt in ilia e.x|ak«are of 
Emily t and tlie nim of her character — and what it a fwltiy 
piece of lace conijwired with tach a comwmttmua f 
yon maoi not «ay a word on tW aalject." 

'* I am utot m clear about that/* Mr. iofust taid^* She it a 
thief ’m heart, or «h« never would have ttokn that late* If 
ahe k a delihertle thief, Mie ia at hod at any othor didfhmta 
thief, tad ohe oc^hl to W claioed wiMi tkm mA hi lioaiid 
Hke them.** 

Why will yon talk to, Mr Jomsai^ Vw» diitiM ma M 
death t j4»ipj*aa© oW wen* ymt dat^ler, and any one ohonid 
talk m that way about Wr, even if ahe had het*ii fmity of a 
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Ukie uidi«ci«tkm» how would ^ like it ? How would you 
like to have her exposed ? 

Ihis^at once settled the qnestioii in Mr. /ones* mindL It 
waa cK^niag right down to his home and bis hearti and it scat- 
tered all his abstract principles of jastice to the four winds. 

Weill perhaps it would be best to remain quiet/* he said^ 
after nmsing for some taaie. There is no telling what Mr. 
Smith might dO| for be is a hasty man. Still Emily ought not 
to be suffered to go on unchecked. She will certainly be 
found out| sooner or latere and meet with an exposure and its 
dreadful consequences. Suppose you talk to her on the 
sul^ect.** 

Me ? Goodness ! No ! I wouldn’t name it to her for the 
world!” 

** But she ought to be spoken to about it, and shown 

the evil of it, as well as tlie great risk she runs.'’ 

I can readily agree to that, Mr, Jcuies. But / can't do it. 
Suppose you break the matter to her father ?” 

I shouldn’t like to do that, somehow or other,” Mr. Jones 
replied — its rather a delicate alihir. It would hurt him dread- 
fully.*’ 

** Not half so much as to have her exjKwed !” 

True— But 1 can’t make up my mind to do it. How would 
I lst^i were any one to mention such a thing to me about my 
own child 

** Vou wouldn't believe it, of course.” 

No, of course not. For our daughter couldn't be guilty 
of stealing. And now it occurs to me, that Mr. Jenkins 
wouldn't believe such a story about Emily if I were to tell 
him. It would be nstursl enough for him to conclude that I 
was mistaken. So you see that no good could jiossibly grow 
out of my speaking to him on the subject. So u|X»n tlie 
whole, l^^^rhaps it would be just as well not to meddle at all 
in the matter. Eet Mr. Smith and his clerk keep a better look 
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gjit »ad Ift Mr. Jeokiwi teteh hm diUAm Imw Imp lim 

||>a with lluil oar tifNitplM 
lhiliaiiiitt«r. Writ ito et^t for piiw» 

Mr 

Aai botr tiie tbiog iriit ftHowed to mi by Mr. Jmm m»& 
hi» wife^ihoQgb, to toll tin* tmtii, tbo fonorr dii »ot IM Igr 
uay nmm rndhtM with himmit, 

** How iboold 1 liko it hr wooM oMeii wrk liinwitf, **if 
Mr. 8miHi wm to m tny ont ^firoat wry 

and not My any tbini: aHotit tl to mr f Would hi \m aetiiit 
towards mo juttly ? I’m afraid not !” 

Tbia argunMfut of “ liow woold / lilce it had a atroiit m* 
duence over tJje mind of Mr. Jonea. Ha could arr clearly 
cnou^i what would bo hit ncig hhoar*« dtity^ wart ho the aaf* 
fer*T of wron<r. But when the catc wa* rpreraed, hit mind 
relafwrd int4j> \U former otmmrit)'— and he af tin became tmdc* 
cidid how he should act. 

About a week afUjr the occuftcncc of the Incidcftt that tiad 
diaturtied his mind, Mr. demea canic botna out day^ and Ibood 
Mtsa Jorikina m the {larlour with hta wilh. It waa tho ftrit 
time he bad w*<m her lioec her md operatimie In Mr* 

Hmith^a atore. He felt conlbaed, wlnl# the Mood blatantly 
mounted to Itia Ihce ; but £iiilly*i amilini: cotmtanaiiee, that 
had m it ao mfLch of oonactoua mnoecttce, brought baek bla 
«elf-{)oaiMf«at«m in a moment. Jotning in the oottTarMitimi^ he 
chatted for half an boor with bf*r, m quite a Jimiliar wny^ 
and when tins aroee to go, joined with hit wife in her 

to come and «iee them oftener than ihe had been in the habit 
of doing. 

Yon certainly moat have been wremg about KmUy,** Mm. 
Jone^ said aa Moon at her riaitor had departed^ 

i only wiidi f ooald think eo. Bat when my one mm a 
thing wi^ hit own eym, he M bemnd to Imlmve 1 ^^ Andleaw 
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her a of Hr* AsitiiHi hm m lui «vor I irmt 
my thing in my life/* 

WeQ^ it lauNMi helid&mlly'r^^ cen i^e put on imch «n 

kmm^ ^iMi irim ooiia«ioiu all the white of bebg a ** 

But Mrs. Jones could not utter the word that rose to her 
lips. After % pause she added— 

aflheeedaKa 

and ftien just to imagine the c onsequences^ Isn'tit dmadful ?** 
ftssBg^ Masjr^ i tiilUk you iou|dft to go to her, asHi tell 
Isndily wtuiif^ itmysavelmrjteom tfaeteitildecoli* 
seqnemiei sf iStopan esposure/* 

^^Fe]lia{is I ought. Bat thtei I eaii*t do it. that's set- 
ttedk Mow hoBld I look her in the teoe^and accuse her of 
gtoalingf** 

** Vm ooadd lock her in the hm weB enough, I should 
thiidc. The dlMculiy would he ter Aer to look part in the 

** lt*s DO use to talk, Mr. Jones — 1 can*i do it !'* Mrs. Jones 
•sidiatoace sUfsnc&iig her husband on the m^ect But I do 
think you ought to speak to lier tether r 
But Mr. Joass ikock bis head, and looked |gave. He was 
smsm of loo aiush teeling to wouad Mr. Jenkins, by making 
to hiiA so paintel a disdotare. StiU hk mind was much ten- 
h)si» lor kg was soasciout of anting m^ostly towards Mr. 
Budlht in not taking soma steps to hare his property restored 
Is htek or to ifiKtes him of the wrong be had suikud. Thus 
mtlteia Wsnl on ter sonie nionBi% daring which tune £»iSy 
Jonktes visitsd a* usual at tbs hottsn of Mr* Joiiea» aad was 
tmaled with the OKiht khidnim sad attentton ^t hid al* 
ways reoeivad« nofwitibstandtiig Mr. mad Mis. Jimss bad iudi 
fmim$ ter Mlaalaghsr gadw of the «psas of takiag 
what did not hdang Ip |wr« 

do you thli^ Mrs. Jones,** said a nslghbcnwv about 
thishteie. ** I sawBmdyJenkiai take a heaatifol ring lo*day, 
white ws wm in Armaad^a iewelry store. Vie were out 
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togeNwr, aad ilw gr i i ii ai wid paiat M» I* 

at MaBc riiif*. ibe Mk^to m> • f»p# Hnni^ $$4 ft 
1^ al49e4 <MK Biidw iur giov«— I nw it 4k«isctl|r'>4^yii» 
Saclinedla^tiagaQr.utdw* want away. ifr. A|wnth|> ii«llk 
ioabed v«rf haid at a*— tad I am bmcIi iadfaiai t» ttiak tHMK 
pected liie tMt." 


» Did yon tay w thing te'tNratotrtitr* cfgnrty aafcpil 

Mrp. Joam^ 

“ ()h no, Indeed I I didnt l«l on Oial t mw Iwir titai flit 
ling. BatyotillTiem cmtdi me in any ttom 
Jenkint, I know. Amumd mmm Hm fisfa bn 

junl tt« Hfmly to nmipeet me «« be wilt her.** 

Well, It M too r Mm. Jonm nakl. ** Thil firt wlft 
get heriflf into trouble yet. I wonder whit |be mm be UMl* 
ing ftWut I My bnid^iuid mw ber tnke « pmct nC l«Ot fitMH 
Mr, Smith’f iiton* with hie own eyes.” 
m did V’’ 


Ind(f(?d i And if it hndn't been mtoh n |ii^ fbr the 
fiinnly, be would hnvoexfKMied her. Ai it Wit, Wi thonfbt 
it to tty noUififf tlioui it."' 

11jo tady act]t»aiiiUiiicif who btd teen Ui« fmYloiiiia| df ibt 
ring, came to a like ctondntion. How would ibi to havg 
a memWr of her fontily -t titter, fbr un- 

der like ciroumttiihcet — teitlfKi the timnlion m n«g«ril 
how the ought to aol- It wat detmed tbr twit to i»y smfbigf 
Ihrtber an the milyict, it leift not In m Wiy fbit wwM bt 
likely to lead to an fxpotare. 

When Mr. dooet name home m tbit mamstM, III wHbitttll- 
Uoned thi$ Wben there eofiied a lof^r m In 

what Wii their duty. Mf . lonii mbw4«d» 
minted idm at kmal to iafinm Mr. of #ffO«V bi 
bad i fliirffd WHiie montba hofoift- Hk wife did not feink «o^ ' 
She eonld not bear the Iboaghf of iht knibfe inr]poittrep ittd 
l^nkhmitaity of Mia» limkiiti that mifbt enwte. 
lint mm hmf Mnty,” aifiiad bnMmiidf— ** dnot ilhk 
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hr a moment how innooent iniglit be made to imfier for 
ibe goiltyP Emily Jenkins 4h. another lady, as the case 
happened to-day, might be out shopping together, and a ring 
or some other article be stolen. Suppose, alter they had gone 
oi|t, this article were missed, and suspicion falling upon one of 
the two JUbdies, the innocent were arrested for the guilty, and 
fobjected to the mortifying ^xp*>snre and suspicion conse- 
4|nent upon thw arrest ? How, for instance, would y<m like 
such an exposure, if you should happen to be in company 
with her?** 

h<rs. Jones shuddered involuntarily at this suggestion; and 
for a moment, felt like yielding to her husband’s evident de- 
sire to rid hii conscience of the secret burden that rested 
upon it. The qtiestioa of— How would you like it ? — ^bright- 
ened her ideas a good deal. But a mist soon obscured her 
perceptions. 

** IIow would it look, Mr. Jones,” she said, for you to in- 
form on Emily Jenkins ? ^That would people tliiuk ? Oh, no, 
I wouldn’t have you do it for the world.” 

This brought a new idea to the mind of Mr. Jones. ** Sure 
enough! How would it look? What would be said about 
it ? How could he ever look ^ir. Jenkins in the face after 
havisig destroyed his peace, and that of his Ihmily ?” 

And again the sulnoct was laid aside, and an effort made to 
forget it. But this was not so easily dune. 

One day, about six months after the period of the last roeu* 
tiemed incident of the ring, Mrs. Jones, per request, received 
ftom hist husband a twenty dollar bill, and, with this in her 
pocket-liook, went ou^ ^9^ ^ shopping expedition. 8he had 
completed about half her purchases, when ^ fell in wuth 
Miss Jsnktns, who was, of course, veiy glad to see lier, and 
whu^ as she waf going the saine way, and on the same errand 
very natucnlly went along with her. Mrs. Jones watched her 
comiMuaion ^'ery closely at every store where they called ; but 
saw no act positively confinnaloty of previous charges against 
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the <^d not help to 

f f that Ettitly lometimetleted rer>' •trangel^ Umo mM 
^ a great mmy article*, wl^cti ^ exanuaed with appn* 
iatefett, and detiro to he auited, and ytt parchiaad 
ielhiof . At length Mr*, iooet completed her Ibt of ifidk* 
penaablet and ■ti|H?rlluItte*. Daring the ftrat half hoar ana* 
eeeding her arrival at home, with her porchaae*, ahe waa «»» 
gaged in the |>leaidfig employment of examining aha vartona 
article* iibe had bought, a* to qnahty and •tyte, and eongraln* 
Utiog hertelf u|>on ht*r 6iie bargain* and the beautilh! good* 
«he had aeU^cted, lit'liile thus engaged a aervant came in and 
told Mr*, done* that a gentleman wa* bdow, who wiahed to 
wpeak to her, but wouldn't give hi* name. 

** A strange way for a ^ttUmtin to act*’ muttered Mr* . 
Jone*. aa the dm'ended to the parlour. Thm «hefouiid a 
•tout, rough-loufcing man, who aeented ulightly i^harraaaed, 
a* he *aid to her on her entrance — 

** I am *r>rT>' to ditturb you, madam. But I have to do my 
duty." 

M*hat do YOU moan, «ir ?** Hr*, iotie* aald, inataatly turn* 
ing [>ale, for the strange *p(K*ch, tone, affpearance, and manner 
of her visiter, inspired her with a imdden frar. 

I have a writ, commanditig me to bring you before amagk* 
trate, on tlie charge of taking unlawfully fhcmi the store of 
Jacob Jackson, «ix linen cambric handkerctdefii.^ 

Mr*. Jones sank ufijm a diaIr, pale aa deatti/und ready to 
Ikhtt. 

Btirply, »ir, you mutt be mlatakeu m die petson 1 Tou am* 
not mean me V* she half ganfied, afler the tM lew momenta of 
painfbi «arpfisp had elaiised. 

• Ve*, ma'am. I mean Mm. Mary lomm, at lOt>-->-«-utieet,** 
nqdied the constable- fof a cofuitatd# be was, mm imouf h. 
** I am very tony, but you will have to go with me to die ma^ 
$%Mti atc*»." 

But I know nothing about the linen cunitmc. I never took 
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it I Krttotfi 

iMtgk terlww oooittiiaS mf fib. 

** Thtt, wil im able to make i^eir mmti|k at 

the ofloe/* mtonmd tke Ofloer, rMipectftil)y^ bat 
"Attkeoflloet Sawty you will not drak ‘ 
trtte*i oiloet” Aim. Jonw eaid imploriokif. “ I am aal«»ie- 
oeiit as a diild asbor&r 

doabt of it laadam. Bet I am a twom offlcer> and 
iittkst do my duty/' 

Hie liiitiiiet coaaclontDeia at length came to the mind of 
Ifm. Joiltf, that them drw no escape for her. That she had 
been ehaiged with stealing, and that she was really ia Hfe 
hands of the law, and must abide its behests. Hus brought 
ihrih h flood of tears, for the sobsidencs of which the constable 
waited wlKi becoming patience. At length he said — 

** ¥00 see, madam, that there Is only one coame fl>r me to 
pursue, and that is to bring you before a magistrate, f am 
sorry that the anplaifiittt task has fallen to my lot, bat as it 
has become my daty, 1 mast discharge it You will, there- 
ibrs, please to stake youmelf ready as quickly as jpossl^, and 
go with Mi.'* 

** You will waitsntB I sei^for rnybuihand, wdi yon notr' 
Ikediitromed womaa asked, lookiiif with tearftil appealing 
eyes hito the fliee of the tough minister of the law. 

^*0 certainly sM d iM . fltend for him and I win wait anti I 
he iKnset.'* 

A senrant was instantly despatched with a note to Mr. 
loiN% who toon made hfo appomtiee. His with fliMgharAeif 
into ids afMi>fleaslhl add tremhlinfr, on his mitrsaoe, nsid with 
a choking voice, explained to him, incoherently, the dreadflrl 
aaanMilioniitdnit her. Mr. ieaiai was painfhUy idiocked at 
ddi. MlMfiidiaadai«dMidolim.^t^^ 
MMningiiai^tlklmiaiaholnigaeoa^ this 

was w^ enough, so Iw as it week To he obliged 10 Ippatr 
bslAce is tried oiMi^ 
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HiiMiffti wm tornlilt oxM M iilifiir. 

Jpftiiifhwi ttO'liicNft; «ii4 l» liil% 'Urn 

Mn t& milwiip hm nMi. WMkiisr 

lito bi n4 went fer »i»«rrt>y», 

id fitpiurd herddlf to ohry Hm imfidiott* lommmm, Onr 
liillni^ miw irtoiM. ddlijf ommd 

fit t1»c» amvdl of tKe carHutf^, 4drrti|r UrMci tod Mm Imm 
remtinedi ti{Km to «ofk In 4 iijedtiid dllttod^ Hb 

mtsfr wl»kh «h* h»<i bnmftht 4owt} with her ^t^mA li|r to 
ddf. A movenumi (brew it down^wtot n ddtdfl to tif done- 
tbinir to fSNtor. Am «hd ttofto to pto it to 

officer, wfioiit» quick eye otonto it, dtopiiod Icnriti ickd 
lifM it lioft>re to could rtoi it, 

** What in that ?"* iwocrly maked Mr* iooeii. 

Hix lifim cambric handkerckiefit, I toiero^^ iCild to offi- 
cer, cm^Uy, a« Ite rounted orer to ntntiher lie hail uatlled Oi 
bcaottfrl liaiidkitYdticIa, yrt onctif . 

“ Muryf*’ rxdnttiH'd the tobawd* tortty to Ma wife, aifed 
nqrarding Her for a few momenta, witli a tod, aorrowfiiil, yet 
n*|jakiii|i Ha^k. 

For a moment {Xior Mr». Jonea waa tmable toafMMk* Ttot 
liatug qoickly, to eiiid, tu a dm voice, ^ 

I never aaw that {iiece of gof^dia l>Hto I llow It mKm 
info my muff, I cannot tell, t ertatnly^ 1 never fxif it tore. 
And, csertainly, no one conid {itohly htove to a mMeiil, 
that if I had, I would kave left it tore mider thm circiM- 
atancetf. 

llu^ war coDcloaivc to Mr. iotiee, atid canard to totniit 
maindoti that had cmaed hsi mind, m hiotimify to gim |toe 
to a clear c^mnckmmwm of hia wife% timoeenae. toi Aad 
ht^cii made to victim of a cmtoqilracy, or to iOa{Mr«fOiii to 
bear fuaf'diact^vered iinqnity of aonit to^#|Nnlolaer» 
The cMTtiMgM now drove eg, and to wtndo party antoed, aiiMl 
fmMsaiided to to office of a iil^ m a ylatolr , erkm to ttiiff»» 
keiqafr and ma dark atooi iffiffiy do lainf toir atomttoiiv 
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Agshift pdOT Mr», Janet, who, eloiely v«l#d^ and in fears, 
pemxted berself before the grtvo looldng Jnstieeof fbe Peace. 
Tbe production of the goods alleged to have been stolen, and 
iHiidli were sworn to by the clerk as the property of Bir. Jack- 
ion^at once settled^ in the mind of the Justice, the question of 
fbe cnlprii’s guilt or innocence, and he was, in quite a summary 
iriiyt alldut to pronounce a decision, when Mr. Jones asked 
^ iNgbtof having counsel, even in these |)reliminaiy pro- 
ceedings against bis wife, and also of having the testimony of 
her accasers adduced, so soon as his counsel should arrive, as 
to the causes which led them to prefer against her the charge 
of sibling. A moment’s deliberation led tlie magistrate to 
Sbcqulesce in this request. A messenger %vas then sent for a 
lawyer of distinction — a personal friend of Mr. Jones — who 
came immediately. A few brief statements gave to bis in- 
tuitive mind a full knowledge of the case and its merits. And 
a few questions to the clerk, who was the w' it ness for the pro- 
secution, soon pU^'d the whole matter in a different light. 

‘‘Hid you see Mrs. Jones take that piece of goods h” was 
his first question to the witness. 

No, sir.” 

** What led you, then, to suppose that she had it in her j>oa- 

** I saw the ladj' who came into the store with her, slip it 
into her muff', which she had laid ufwn the counter a moment 
before, and then, so soon as this liad been done, Mrs. Jones 
took it up again, and in a little whil^fter they left the store 
together.” 

Indeed 2 Then there was another lady with her, and this 
o^ber lady took the goods V” 

<»Ves,sir. 

Do you know that lady 

** Not by name. But I often see her in our store.” 

** Wbat reason had you for suppcistiig that Mrs. Jones knew 
Hie bnndkeroldsA bad b««si put into her muf ?*’ 
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** Sane other thi» that Urn two am m 
iqi^peored toqoAinte^ with eooh otbtr, AOd ontaill|r» Mjf 
jUmnd at leaat, were actmg in ooaoert.** ^ 

( Wbe wai that lady *'*' aaked the eoanae!^ tumioE to Up 
%ccuwd. 

** Kmily wa« the m{)ly. 

'*That explwn* the whole matter!'* exclaimed Mr. Jfmmh 
atriVicg hia hand liard upon the magiatmte'a dech» tmifcik 
which be atood. 

** Let lltnily ieukina be «uminotied»'* iiaid thi? law^» 

An oHlcer, who wa« handed a iraimiiana, imiiusdiafily 'dE* 
parted, lu half an hoar Mum ienkina appaanxl^ with her lh« 
tber ; both looking pale aud alarmed. Am •oon at the Awmor 
had preiwnted hereelf, the magistrate aidted the cleHc if dht 
was the woman wiio bad t^ken the handkerchiefii and thrtnit 
them into Mm. matT? He replied, promptly^ ha til# 

affirmative. 

I’oor Kmily burnt into tears and sank half faintiiif into a 
chair, while a thrill of joy ran throagh^ the bmatiof Miiu 
Jones at this declaration, which ah^ saw was hmdinf to the 
eMtahUshiiieut of her own innocence. 

** Hare yon any mason to Maeve, that she was indaced m 
to conceal the article taken, thnn any fear test you had difOCK 
vered the theft asked the lawyer of the witneM. 

1 am not ct^rtain of thia But t taw the good# in her 
hand, and from a look which I gave her, am indined to h»« 
lieve that she was cJUcious that 1 had detected her slippinf 
thf? article she liad takai, andif her cloak, asked aWf 
just as 1 hgd made the f^ormy, to let her we a pMM# of 
goods on the shelf. I n*ached op Anr it, and turned at >t|ii»ekly 
as i c mid to watch her. It was then that f saw her {W^ Ih# 
handkerchsefs in Mm. Jones' mu€ The mnif wait tatellNMIl 
the couiittr iimedialely aAer by it# owner, and resy Mmm 
altei ho^ ladles laft dm atm wtthoat inaldtig any 

la that tmer^ $»ked the Ihthei of Hhm Mentor, In m 
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I10I4 of tlie arm of bif daughter with a 

t%lLt 

ia,” sumfiured the uajbappy mature, 
too^k the gpods 
^'yei,«r” 

Add Mw. Jouea ui innocent ?” 

^ Wret^died gkl r* exclaimed the father, letting go of her 
arm, and claaping his hands tightly upon his forehead, — '' And 
unhappy fkth^ of «o wicked ^ child !’* 

That Wff painfal in the extreme to all present — though 
mmgt^ with joy to Mr. and Mrs. Jones, who had so narrowly 
m iji pd ifreidiwdneaa and disgrace. 

^ liOt vamcmi — at length 'Mr. Jenkins said, r«»cover- 

tag ^teaelf. ** Sha hm suilhred enough for the guilty 

pw magistrates at once dismissed the case hrKt brought be* 
Ibr© him ; but required bail for the Rpp<*arance of the true 
culprit at the w^xt ^ssion of the criminal court, to answer 
thg 9f petty Urceuy. 

** Wf h*TI» bot|i bean deservedly punialicd,” was the first 
rmaik made by Mr. Jones on their arrival at home. 

** POW *0 asked Mra. Jones, in surprise. 

apt having acted with true charity toward our neigli* 
bimn We kl|aw t^t Ei^ly Jenkins was addicted to stealing 
iopfS the W& Ij^ncw whom slie bad wronged, and when 

ih^ li|d it* But for fear of ivhat others might think of 
a|| Uf ^ Ib^iigs of some might ht^njured, we «ufiert>d 
Wi!fl>iig la continuf either unrebuked or unex|Hr«ed. M\» 
Cifgry lady who might happen to be seen witli 
Es|l^ % i| liabk to the very accusation that has 

Pum you, and yet weliftedno warning voice ; 
b|^ ^ iagoomtl txposed, firom dJse foshngs of regard to* 

^ H say w^ have be^ justly 

|t ig i^t eight ^ we idiattld bear the comm- 
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Mr», iom>« wit» tk* trtttli <e»f what feet few** 

l^and Uad aaid ; aad yet alie foand it hard to nay, w inn» 
knowledjre heraelf, that hi»r {mn^hvaeut had Isnw JiMKtU 
A« for Kmily iriikm«, when tbi* tr^l cmxkin dtt, flit ijstwild 
Ijt-t r.pjTid in nt\\ IhT fAthrr» who of eoittwe tofifW 
where ahe w a.i, pjiid the Imd which had l>ecoit>e fti»rft*iiisd# Mid 
then.' t!u‘ matter nMuted daojfhter h«« not^ ^ 

tufn**(i to her family, m it woold uot W {)4w4ent ^»r laftf to 
do MO. 
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